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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 90 Conventions and 83 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. Instruments 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organisation were adopted by the 
Paris Conference in 1945 and by the Montreal Conference in 1946; these ins- 
truments, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, have come into 
force. 


By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 
specialised agency. 
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The 40-Hours Case and the Change in 
Standard Hours in Australian Industry 


by 


O. DE R. FOENANDER 


Barrister and Solicitor of the Supreme Court of Victoria ; 
Senior Lecturer in Industrial Relations in the University 
of Melbourne 


In 1935 the International Labour Conference, at its 19th Session, 
adopted a Forty-Hour Week Convention, which affirms that “it is 
desirable that workers should as far as practicable be enabled to share 
in the benefits of the rapid technical progress which is a characteristic of 
modern industry”, and that “a continuous effort should be made to reduce 
hours of work in all forms of employment to such extent as is possible”. 
This Convention is not in force ; indeed, the movement towards a reduc- 
tion in hours of work suffered a serious setback through the war, and is 
now making slow headway in many countries which are struggling with 
post-war economic difficulties. The decision in September 1947 of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court in Australia to allow a 40-hour week 
in all the industries that had applied for it is therefore of great interest. 
The following article gives an account of the case before the Court, the 
arguments submitted by the workers’, employers’ and Government 
representatives, and the reasons given by the Court for its decision. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE 40-HourRS CASE 


4 Nagas CLAIM for a shorter working week in industry has always been 

prominent among the demands of Australian trade unions. By 
the beginning of the present century the 48-hour working week had 
become customary in Australian factories, and at the outbreak of the 
war in 1939 the length of the week legally required of employees in the 
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average Australian industry was 44 hours. The unions had in 1935, 
however, begun a vigorous campaign for a 40-hour week in industry, 
but the agitation died down during the war.* After the end of the 
war against Japan the unions again became restive, and the question 
of a general 40-hour working week became in Australia the most 
acutely controversial subject of the day. A Labour Government was 
in office, and the Australasian Council of Trade Unions * appealed 
to the Administration to place before Parliament a measure that 
would give effect in Australia to any international Convention 
respecting hours of work to which Australia had assented. The 
unions believed that in that way a 40-hour week could be made to 
operate in Australian industry.‘ 

The Government, however, refused to take this course. Convinced 
that legislative enactment of a 40-hour working week in industry was 
beyond the legal competence of the Commonwealth Parliament, 
the Government advised the union leaders to abandon hope of 
Federal political action in that connection and advised an approach 
to the Commonwealth Arbitration Court as the safer and more 
appropriate method of obtaining satisfaction. At the same time the 
Government expressed its unqualified sympathy with the demand 
for a 40-hour working week throughout industry and promised its 
aid in any attempt on the part of organised labour to bring the 
matter before the Court for enquiry. 

It happened that at the time when the Ministry’s reply to the 
representations of the Australasian Council of Trade Unions was 
made, an application of the Printing Industry Employees’ Union 
of Australia was before the Commonwealth Arbitration Court for a 
reduction of the working hours of its members in commercial printing 
establishments to 40 per week. In order to enable the Court to deal 
with the question of the general working week throughout Australian 
industry, the Attorney General for the Commonwealth exercised 
his right, under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1904-1934, to intervene in that case on the grounds of public 
interest. Under the same Act, the Court granted a request from the 
Australasian Council of Trade Unions and a number of employer 
and employee organisations and associations, as well as State govern- 
mental and trading authorities, to be heard in the proceedings. 





1 For some account of the earlier history of the movement for a reduction in 
working hours in Australia, see “The Standard Working Week in Australia”, 
- a DE R. FoENANDER, ig ay Labour Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, July 

pp. 51-74, and No. 8, Sept. 1982, pp. 864-385. 

* Builders’ Labourers case, 47 C.A.R. (1942), p. 194. (C.A.R. = Common- 
wealth Arbitration Reports.) 

* Known since September 1947 as the Australian Council of Trade Unions. 

‘Cf. “ Australia and the International Labour Conventions ”, by K. H. BarLey, 
International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, pp. 285-304. 
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Finally the Ministry promulgated statutory rules’ amending the 
wage-pegging National Security (Economic Organisation) Regula- 
tions.2 By these means the Court was enabled to undertake an 
investigation of a general question of standard hours in all industries 
regulated by its awards. Since the practical effect of Commonwealth 
awards in determining conditions of work in Australia is not restricted 
to workers governed by those awards, the question at issue was now 
the future of the national working week in Australia. 


THE HEARING OF THE CASE 


The Wages Issue. 


The hearing began on 22 May 1946. It was soon evident, however, 
that the Court was uneasy about the relation of the hours problem 
to the problem of wages. It was keenly sensitive to the growing 
agitation among workers for substantially higher pay and it made 
no secret of its agreement with the general opinion that wage rates, 
now that the need for war-time controls was decreasing, would have 
to be reviewed at no distant date. 

Its embarrassment was to some extent relieved when the Attor- 
ney General for the Commonwealth applied to it to reopen certain 
applications for an increase in the basic wage that had remained 
adjourned since the year 1941.* The request was at once complied 
with.‘ Invested, in this way, with the necessary jurisdiction, the 
Court resolved to hear and determine the basic wage question in 
conjunction with the question of standard hours. The decision 
was welcomed by employers, who had urged that it would be 
unsound and inconvenient for the Court to discuss the questions 
separately, as the matters were complementary and interlocked, 
and a large part of the argument and evidence was relevant to both 
issues. Counsel for the employers had indeed proposed that the 
basic wage should first be reassessed and actually fixed, and that 
standard hours should then be determined in the light of that 
assessment. The unions, however, were opposed to any joint treat- 
ment of the issues, as they considered that this would introduce 





1 Statutory Rules, 1946, No. 63. 

2 Dated 28 March 1946 and notified in the Commonwealth of Australia Gazette 
of the same date. It is always understood that a curtailing of standard hours by 
the Court is not to involve any loss of earnings. 

* These applications had been held over because of the war. The hea and 
the determination of these ae are usually referred to as the Basic Wage 
Enquiry case (1941), 44 C.A.R., p. 41. 

*By virtue of the Amending National Security (Economic Organisation) 

tions already mentioned, the Court was empowered also, in respect of any 
industrial dispute of which it had cognisance, to make an award altering the basi 
wage or the principles upon which it was computed. ‘ 
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confusion, and delay the decision on standard hours. They preferred 
that the Court should keep the hours problem isolated. 

However, the decision that the two matters should be heard 
jointly did not wholly allay the Court’s anxiety about the prevailing 
discontent among wage earners, since there was every prospect 
that the now greatly enlarged case would not be concluded for some 
time to come. The Court believed that in the public interest a 
cursory or prima facie examination of the basic wage should be 
made immediately, and a provisional Order issued at once, and it 
emphatically expressed to both parties its concern about the indus- 
trial situation. Thereupon counsel for the Australasian Council 
of Trade Unions formally requested that an interim basic wage 
declaration should be made. The request was granted, and the Court 
interrupted its hearing of the coupled issues to deal forthwith with 
the new application. In December 1946 it promulgated an interim 
Order, as a result of which the “needs ” element in the basic wage 
was increased by approximately 7.5 per cent.1 The Court then 
adjourned for the summer vacation ; the final fixing of the basic 
wage was to await the completion of the proceedings on standard 
hours in association with a thorough review of that wage. 

When the joint case was called at the resumed sittings of the 
Court in February 1947, the unions urged strongly that discussion 
of wages should be excluded from the hearing and that further 
investigation concerning wages should be postponed pending the 
adjudication of the hours issue. This was agreed to; the wages 
claim was adjourned indefinitely, and the case continued solely 
as a standard hours enquiry. In this form the hearing was brought 
to a conclusion on 13 August 1947. 


The Arguments of the Parties. 


Labour’s primary argument was that workers should have more 
leisure, to enable them to enjoy better opportunities for safeguarding 
their health and more abundant facilities for education and 
recreation. Because of the increasing strain incidental to operations 
in present-day mechanised factories, this additional leisure, it was 
contended, should be granted irrespective of any effects that it 
might have on industrial production. At the same time labour 
advocates resolutely refused to agree that the general level of pro- 
duction would be prejudiced by a curtailment of hours of work. 





1The “needs” element in the Court’s basic wage was at the time £4 13s. a 
week (weighted average for the six capital cities), and the Order was equivalent 
to an increase of 7s. week. The remaining constituent of the basic wage is a 
loading that is not adjustable, as is the “ needs” portion under most awards, to 
movements in the of living ; as a weighted average for the six capital cities 
it amounted to 5s. per week. 
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They submitted that, with the proposed modification of working 
time, the accident rate in industry would fall, absenteeism in the 
workshops would diminish, and the industrial wastage caused by 
discontent and unrest among workers would be substantially 
reduced. Special emphasis, they maintained, should be placed 
on the improvement in industrial relations which would accompany 
the intense satisfaction that success in the application before the 
Court would cause among workers. 

In support of their contention that living standards and the 
level of employment would not be directly endangered by the 
inauguration of a 40-hour working week throughout industry, the 
labour advocates claimed that more leisure, by providing an extra 
physical and psychological stimulus to industry, would enhance 
the efficiency of the worker, and pointed out that in the light of 
the experience of countries in which the 40-hour week in industry 
had already been accepted (the United States and New Zealand) 
predictions of lowered output or higher wage costs in Australia under 
the suggested new conditions had no sound basis. However, even 
if some immediate decline in production figures or rise in working 
costs could be proved, the obligation, they argued, would lie upon 
management to revise its methods and renew installations so that 
output could be restored and the margin of profits retrieved. Any 
outlay incurred in the process should be borne, according to the 
unions, by management solely, since, they contended, capital 
factors in recent years had secured more than their warranted 
proportion of the progressive increases in the national dividend. 
The Court should have no hesitation, in their view, in declaring for 
the general introduction of a 40-hour working week in industry 
at the present time. 

Management replied that a departure from the prevailing standard 
hours was unjustified by considerations of health, and that, as things 
were, the distribution of the national product throughout the com- 
munities could not be considered unjust. They urged that accept- 
ance of the applications would cause a serious fall in output (includ- 
ing output of consumer goods), an increase in costs, a loss of export 
markets and a disturbance of the price structure that could easily 
bring about a disastrous inflation. Arguments based on develop- 
ments in New Zealand and the United States were misleading, in 
their opinion, as the economy of New Zealand is fundamentally 
different from that of Australia, and the United States enjoys 
advantages, such as an abundance of cheap power, readily available 
raw materials, a vast home market and widespread payment by 
results, which are denied to Australia. By no reasoning, they argued, 
could the time be regarded as opportune for making the change ; 
they thought that at the very least the adoption of any amendment 
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respecting hours of work should be deferred so that, in the common 
interest, arrears of consumer requirements and shortages of capital 
equipment could be made good. Should, however, the Court come 
to a different conclusion, they argued, as an alternative, that a 
reduction of hours should be allowed on principles of selection— 
selection of crafts, industries, localities, age groups or sex groups. 
Reductions applied in this way, they considered, would enable 
initial tests to be made and results observed, and a technique could 
be followed if this was thought justifiable for the general absorption 
of the change into the country’s economy. From whatever angle 
the matter was approached the immediate and comprehensive 
introduction of a 40-hour working week would, they warned the 
Court, be detrimental to all sections and classes of the people. The 
finances of the Commonwealth and the States (including publicly 
owned agencies whose accounts are not directly linked to the State 
budgets) would, they believed, be as gravely imperilled as those 
of private industry. Any industrial unrest that might arise from the 
dismissal of the applications was, they contended, infinitely pre- 
ferable to the dislocation or even collapse that might befall the 
economy if they were granted. 


Attitude of the Governments. 


All the States exercised the right granted to them by the Court 
to intervene in the case. They were interested both as employers 
of labour and as trustees of the welfare of the general body of their 
citizens, and their Government departments furnished the Court 
with advice and information of a highly useful and detailed character. 

With the exception of South Australia and, in the later stages 
of the case, Western Australia, their attitude favoured, or was 
agreeable to, the claims of the unions.1 South Australia did not 
contest the 40-hour week in principle but affirmed that, as wartime 
shortages had not yet been made good, the present was not a suitable 
time for its introduction. Western Australia towards the end of 
the hearing approved the principle of the 40-hour week but was 
content to leave to the Court the decision as to when it should be 
introduced. It exhorted the Court, however, to consider most 
carefully the time from which the change would operate, emphasising 
the important national issues involved and the need for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the State. 





1 South Australia was the only State that, over the whole of the hearing, was 
administered by a non-labour Government. In Western Australia it was not till 
April 1947 that after the defeat of the Labour Party at the elections the opposition 
took office and withdrew the full support that had been accorded to the applications 
since the beginning of the hearing. 
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The attitude of the Commonwealth was for the greater part of 
the hearing strictly impartial. Counsel retained for the Federal 
Attorney General expressly declared that the Commonwealth neither 
supported nor opposed the demand, but as the matter was of great 
public importance it was anxious to give every assistance towards the 
right settlement of the dispute. Like the States, the Commonwealth 
had an additional interest in the proceedings, since it also was an 
employer of labour on a large scale. Although under the Constitution 
it was fully competent to determine the 40-hour question for its own 
employees in its own way, it was determined, it intimated, to follow 
the Court’s decision. It agreed that it was essential to industrial peace, 
to harmonious relations in industry and to ordered business, that 
there should be uniformity in the length of the working week through- 
out Australia to the greatest extent practicable. It was anxious, 
therefore, that no disparity should be created by its own independent 
action between the conditions of its own workers and those of other 
workers. In his final address, however, counsel for the Attorney Gen- 
eral abandoned this formal negative attitude and informed the Court 
that the Commonwealth supported the applications. In the opinion 
of the Commonwealth, he said, the evidence that had been sub- 
mitted warranted the Order for a 40-hour week. 


Scope of the Discussion. 


At the outset of the hearing there was a tendency, which was 
very noticeable in the presentation of the case for labour, to over- 
simplify the problem and to underestimate inherent difficulties. In 
presenting its arguments, labour was inclined to reduce the question 
to an easy formula in terms of quantity and measurement without 
taking sufficiently into account the parallel and secondary forces 
that are set in motion whenever the pressure exerted upon the 
economic system by prevailing standards is to any extent released. 
The effects of an alteration of the length of the working week were 
examined in a number of industries considered independently. It 
was left to others (especially the Commonwealth Government 
witnesses) to*discuss what the effects of the proposed change would 
be on the Australian economy generally. 

Briefly stated, the evidence of the Commonwealth Government 
witnesses was directed to the examination of recent and prospective 
changes in the productivity of Australian industry, to a description 
of the economic effects that could reasonably be expected to follow 
the general introduction of a 40-hour week, and to a study of the 





1In the Commonwealth a Labour Ministry was in office du the whole 
course of the proceedings. _ 
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relationship between those economic effects and the adoption of 
@ 40-hour standard as a measure of social reform. The case was 
thus transformed into little less than a study of the entire economic 
problem in so far as it related to Australia and Australian conditions. 
Even the wage question, although formally dismissed from the 
issue, was by no means omitted from the general consideration. 
Complex, technical, and vast in its proportions as the case became 
in this later phase, no material point or detail seemed too minute 
for the consideration of the Court and the body of advocates and 
witnesses. The Court must have been greatly indebted to the 
searching and penetrating examination to which highly skilled 
counsel subjected everything relevant that was submitted in evidence. 
Its task was doubtless substantially lightened by the absence of 
asperity and contentiousness and by the atmosphere of earnest- 
ness, courtesy, good fellowship and generous co-operation which 
pervaded the proceedings. Without question, also, the infor- 
mation objectively analysed and dispassionately presented by 
the Commonwealth witnesses was of inestimable benefit to the 
Court in assessing the worth of the arguments tendered. The Court, 
in fact, in its judgment made handsome acknowledgement of its 
obligation to these witnesses. 

The value of the economic and statistical data placed at the 
disposal of the Court was heightened by the fact that no official 
man-hour productivity index figures are prepared in Australia. 
Probably the adequacy and accuracy of this information owed 
much to the extensive economic surveys that were a feature of 
the war years in Australia. All in all, the Court was enabled to 
contemplate the issue broadly as a national matter without over- 
looking the merits and special circumstances of the industries 
that were individually seeking a variation in their conditions of 
employment. 


No Concessions by the Unions. 


The absence of an expression of union willingness to allay in 
any degree the burden that the introduction of a 40-hour working 
week might impose on employers is ground for disappointment and 
anxiety, particularly as expert testimony in the case held strongly 
to the opinion that some falling off in production and rise in costs 
would inevitably follow a reduction in working hours. There might 
have been an offer, for example, to abandon quota output systems, 
organised go-slow tactics and other practices conducive to restricted 
production. The unions might have condemned in language which 
would leave no room for misconception in the minds of the workers 
unpunctuality, failure to observe reasonable orders from foremen 
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and other breaches of discipline, lack of concentration upon the 
task in hand, indisposition to assist fellow workers in the performance 
of their tasks and propensity to frequent change of employment— 
all of them matters of importance in relation to output. They 
could have consented to waive objections to piece, task, premium 
or bonus work and other forms of payment by results devised to 
stimulate productivity ; or in order that overhead expenditure 
might be reduced they might have shown themselves prepared to 
adopt a more sympathetic policy towards multiple shifts and over- 
time, and to discontinue attempts to interfere with weekend rostering. 
Action along these lines would not necessarily entail a sacrifice of 
earnings or other disadvantages, for awards can provide protection 
against the abuse by employers of incentive remuneration methods 
or unjustified demands for work out of ordinary hours. Everyone 
will share the unions’ horror of a business depression with its corrod- 
ing unemployment that usually follows an over-expanded production, 
but at the moment many shortages of commodities must be made 
up before an excess of output is to be feared. The workers themselves 
are the chief sufferers from these shortages. 


THE DECISION AND THE TERMS OF THE ORDER 


On 8 September 1947 the Court announced its decision. The 
decision, which was unanimous, was to allow, subject to certain 
conditions, a 40-hour week in all industries that had applied for it. 
One of the conditions was that the new standard should not go 
into operation before the beginning of the first pay period to com- 
mence in January 1948; management would thus have an opportu- 
nity to make the adjustments necessary to meet the change. 

The Court directed that Orders should be settled by its registrar 
to vary existing awards relevant to the applications that were 
before it—to enable these amendments to be effected was a further 





1 Cf. the foreword to the statement on the economic considerations affecting 
relations between employers and workers, presented to Parliament in January 
1947 by the British Ministry of Labour and National Service, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 292. Cf. also the warning of Pro- 
fessor Leo Wolman in 1937 to the United States trade unions that “ if they adhere 
to the traditional trade union pay, of monopolistic pe rates and restriction 
of output, they will defeat the ends they now strive to ieve and subject them- 
selves and industry to far reaching State control and the one monopolisation 
of business enterprise ”, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LII, No. 2, p. 173. Cf. also 
the advice tendered to the British trade unions in 1927 by Sir Walter Citrine 
(General Secretary to the Trades Union Congress) that they should “ actively 

in a concerted effort to raise industry to its highest efficiency b | atte A 

the most scientific methods of production, eliminating waste and h ] 

restrictions, removing causes of friction and avoidable conflict, and permitting 

the largest possible output so as to provide a rising standard of life and continuously 
improving conditions of employment ”. 
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reason for the Court’s action in deferring, for 3ome three months, 
the carrying out of its resolve to reduce hours.* 


The substance of the Orders was to be as follows: 


(1) In industries for which the award had fixed a standard 
working week of 44 hours, the standard was to be 40 hours per week. 


(2) In an industry in which the standard hours per week were 
not expressly fixed at 44, but were by award based on the Courv’s 
previous standard of 44 hours per week, the award governing that 
industry was to be based on the Court’s new standard of 40 hours 
per week.? 


(3) In industries in which the standard hours were determined 
at 44 per week, but more or less than this stanaard was fixed for 
some of the occupations, or the matter was left to the agreement 
of the parties, or was otherwise not fixed, no alteration was made. 
Nor was the Order or the judgment accompanying the Order to 
be regarded as affording “any foundation or justification ” for 
applying for a reduction of standard hours in occupations in which 
the standard had been fixed at 40 hours per week or less.* With 
respect to all other such cases, all questions of differentiation of 
occupations within the industry were to be left to the determination 
of the judge or conciliation commissioner in charge of the partic- 


ular industry. But the judge or conciliation commissioner would 
assess the judgment in the Hours case as prima facie ground for 
allowing a reduction of the hours fixed, having regard to any special 
circumstances which were taken into account in the particular 
fixation of the hours or the absence of a fixation of the hours.‘ 


(4) In industries in which a wage rate or condition of employ- 
ment in an award was fixed by reference to a standard of 44 hours 
per week, such a provision is to be adapted to a standard of 40 per 
week. The Order makes particular reference, in this connection 
(but without limiting the generality of the application), to the 
basic wage, loadings or margins expressed or required to be ascer- 





1There were more than 100 applications before the Court. 

*The Court made particular reference to the maritime industries that were 
making claims before it. peng yened eng a to these industries make it imprac- 
ticable to grant reduced hours to seafarers in the same way as for industries gene- 
rally. Concessions ea leisure in these industries have taken the form of longer 
shore leave to compensate for the maintenance of the status quo in the hours worked 
while at sea. Cf. the remarks of Judge Beeby in the Marine Cooks, Bakers and 
Butchers case, 25 C.A.R., p. 1381. 

* The Court stated in its ju ent: “ Nothing in this judgment is to be taken 
as a reason or an ent for the reduction of standard hours in industries where 
the hours are y 40 or less per week. These industries call for special consid- 
eration which has not been undertaken in these proceedings.” 

* Under amending legislation now in force, the conciliation commissioner alone 

invested with this jurisdiction. 
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tained on an hourly basis, rates for piece work fixed or required to 
be ascertained with regard to the output or earnings of a worker 
of average competence over a period of 44 hours, and the provisions 
on the subject of annual leave and sick leave. It is expressly pro- 
vided, however, that the content of this paragraph is not to apply 
to hourly rates of wages which are not fixed on the basis of the 
standard 44 hours per week. 


(5) In industries in which standard hours are at present fixed, 
solely or alternatively, at some multiple of 44 to be worked in two 
or more weeks, the corresponding multiple of 40 is to be substituted.* 
It is provided, however, that by reason of the Order there is to be 
no variation in the maximum number of hours that, in such circum- 
stances, may be worked in any one week or in any number of weeks 
less than the full multiple. All such provisions as to the number 
of weeks over which hours may be spread so as to result in an average 
of 40, and the maximum number of hours that may be worked 
in any one week or number of weeks less than such full number 
are to be left to the further consideration of the judge or the con- 
ciliation commissioner in charge of the industry.? 


(6) In the awards affected by any of the considerations already 
set out there are to be inserted provisions to the following effect : 
(a) that any employer is empowered to require any of his employees 
to work reasonable overtime at overtime rates; (b) that no 
organisation that is party to the award shall, in any way, authorise 
or be concerned in any ban, limitation or restriction upon the work- 
ing of overtime in terms of the provision for overtime working ; 
(c) that the provision as to overtime is to remain operative only 
until otherwise determined by the judge or conciliation commis- 
sioner in charge of the industry.? 

At the same time, however, nothing in these provisions is to be 
deemed to affect the operation of any existing clause in an award 
providing for compulsory overtime. 


(7) The question of the days and hours in which standard hours 
are to be worked and all questions of meal breaks and other breaks 
in the continuity of the work are to be left to the discretion of the 
judge or conciliation commissioner in charge of the industry.2, Where 





? Under some awards, particularly where continuous work processes 
involved, the standard is in terms of 88 = per fortnight, or 132 hours per three 
weeks, or 176 hours per four weeks, instead of what was the usual unit of 44 hours 
per week, enabling an employer to require more than 44 hours (but up to a fixed 
maximum) to be worked in any one week of the fortnight (with corresponding 


| ee aay for shift working where the cycle is longer than two weeks) without 
ability for — at overtime rates. Cf. Industrial Re in Australia, 


by O. pe R. Fornanper (Melbourne University Press, 1947), pp. 148-149. 
* Under amending legislation now in force the conciliation commissioner alone 
is invested with this jurisdiction. 
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an award provides that hitherto existing standard 44 hours per 
week are to be worked in specified numbers of hours on specified 
days, these numbers of hours are to be regarded as maxima and the 
awards are to be varied accordingly, pending final determination 
as indicated by the judge or conciliation commissioner of the matter 
of the hours and days during and on which the new standard hours 
are to be worked.* 


REASONS FOR THE DECISION 


General. 


In the judgment, issued at the same time as the Order, furnishing 
reasons for the momentous decision to grant a 40-hour week, the 
Court made no attempt to analyse in any detail the evidence sub- 
mitted. Any such suggestion it repudiated as utterly impracticable. 
In broad terms, however, it recorded its conviction (a) that the 
demand of the worker for the increased leisure that would be made 
available by the reduction of the working week to 40 hours was real 
and sincere; (b) that the national economy was in a position to 
stand the strain of this concession ; and (c) that there was no ground 
for the opinion that a correct balance between the different interests 
in the national economy had already been established which appor- 


tioned to the workers their just share in the national dividend. 
Indeed the Court ventured the opinion that “there is no ‘just’ 
division between capitalists and workers or between the various 
sections of the community, nor if there were is there any means 
of ascertaining it ”.2 “ The Court’s principle, often acted upon, that 
industry should pay the highest wage compatible with its continued 
prosperity, is ”, it added, “in contradiction of it.” 


The Conception of Leisure. 


Although in this judgment the Court makes reference to leisure 
as “freedom from the grind of unremitted labour ”, other of its 
more recent judgments show that it interprets the term positively 
and constructively. In the Metal Trades case it said that “ by leisure 
we mean not mere idleness but recreation and rest and freedom 
from the compulsion of rendering services ”, and it presupposes, 
in the provision of it, the “ opportunity to live and develop and 
indulge one’s own individual tastes and culture and to give attention 





1 Under amending legislation now in force the conciliation commissioner alone 
is invested with this jurisdiction. 

2In the Main Hours case, Chief Judge Dethridge referred to the “ extreme 
difficulty of determining what is a fair reward for management and for the risks 
that capital has to take” (24 C.A.R. (1927), p. 765.) 
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to activities other than those associated with the earning of money ”.* 
In that sense the Court assessed added leisure as the “ first instal- 
ment ” of a higher standard of living which, while it must be sub- 
ordinated to the proper requirements of the community as a whole, 
constitutes a demand that should be granted if at all compatible 
with the continued prosperity of the country. 

The Court believed that the avowed desire of the Australian 
worker for extra leisure was real and sincere, amounting to a yearning 
that could not be satisfied by the award of a substitute in the form 
of a higher wage.? The claim as put forward by the unions was, it 
believed, an expression of a movement that had now reached world 
proportions. That fact, together with the consideration that the 
movement had the commendation and sanction of the International 
Labour Organisation, as shown in the adoption by the Organisation 
of the principle of the 40-hour week *, the Court estimated as further 
evidence of the genuineness and truth of the Australian workers’ 


request. 


Anticipated Effects on Production. 


From its estimates of the effects of the introduction of the 
40-hour week on production, the Court concluded that the national 
economy could well support the change, and that the drop in pro- 


duction would be neither substantial nor permanent. The Court 
reckoned on three developments: (a) the emergence of industrial 
contentment ; (b) the disappearance of employer and employee 
laxities and of the bad discipline that began during the war years ; 
and (c) the general adoption of the principle of incentive payments 
in industry. 
°° Industrial contentment. The loss of production would, the Court 
said, “ be mitigated by the elimination of this claim as a cause of 
industrial unrest ”. 

As realists with past experience as a guide, it continued, we know that pro- 
duction would suffer quite substantially by such unrest, and thus the differences 
between what might have been produced in a 44-hour week on a rejection of these 


claims, and what will be produced in a 40-hour week if they are granted, is likely, 
on this ground alone, to be substantially lessened. 





154 C.A.R., p. 35. Chief Judge Dethridge saw in the provision of more leisure 
the means by which the worker could “ take a share in the other interests and pur- 
suits of civilised life ” (Main Hours case, op. cit., p. 763). In the same case, Judge 
Beeby said, “ more time for fostering other interests and for recreation is neces- 
sary to those whose natural creative instinct is suppressed by economic neces- 
sity ” (p. 877). 

* Surprisingly, the Court made no mention of the sug, n that although 
there may be a strong body of opinion among unmarried workers in favour of extra 
leisure rather than extra wages, many fi men would prefer extra wages. 

*Cf. “The Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Conference ”, 
International Labour Review, No. 8, Sept. 1935, pp. 289-343. 
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Improvement in discipline. Referring to the lax discipline now 
hampering industry, the Court stated : 


War-time conditions had very great physical and psychological effects upon 
industry ; both management and workers were affected. Managerial laxity arose 
out of “cost plus” methods, the continued existence of a seller’s market and the 
necessity of production at all costs. Easy profits and such factors greatly affected 
factory discipline for which management is responsible, and the manpower regul- 
ations under which labour was controlled and directed, the security of jobs, the 
long hours and high wages which resulted from much overtime and full family 
work, tended also to affect the output per man-hour of the workers. Laxities 
then permitted are now grown into habits, but they can be overcome... . 
40 hours’ work might easily equal 44 hours of the kind of work and management 
we have in our actual experience witnessed. Reasonable discipiine therefore is 
essential, and the unions and employers owe a duty to the community to secure 
it. The Court’s Order in this case establishes a new industrial relation and implies 
that a full 40 hours should be worked in every case, less only prescribed or agreed- 
upon remissions. Awards should be drawn up to give full effect to this and to make 
clear that pro rata reductions of pay may be made for unauthorised omissions. 


Incentive payments. The Court expressed its confidence that the 
unions, once they appreciate the real significance of full employment 
conditions now obtaining in Australia and which according to expert 
evidence show no signs of abating, will quickly abandon their 
traditional hostility to the adoption of legitimate incentive payment 
systems in industry. The Court stated : 


. . « there must come into industry both for the worker and the manager 
a new outlook. In the past the worker was kept at high pressure by the cudgel 
of unemployment or the carrot of incentives. He feared that he would ultimately 
work himself out of a job and into a condition wherein while he starved he was 
told there was overproduction. Naturally this spectre haunted him as his greatest 
fear and he resisted incentives and resented the threat. When the new doctrine 
is absorbed by employer and employee, when the employer realises that he has 
lost his cudgel and when the worker realises that there is no need to fear unemploy- 
ment, then we may be assured that well planned and safely guarded incentive 
systems will not only not be resisted but will be welcome . . . some employers 
told us what our own experience has taught us—that, given incentive systems, 
Australian industry could take the 40-hour step in its stride. 


It is pertinent to add that full employment is part of the official 
Commonwealth policy in relation to industry and that in the belief 
of the Government full employment does not militate against the 
provision of the incentive necessary to enterprise and efficiency.? 


Expected Rise in Prices. 


It was apparent to the Court that any decrease in production 
must inevitably be reflected in an increase in prices and costs, and 
that the increase would be borne mainly by the unsheltered 





1 Cf. also the Main Hours case, op. cit., p. 874. 
2 Cf. Commonwealth White Paper on Full Employment in Australia (30 May 
1945), secs. 1 and 63. 
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sections of the community comprising (a) those whose incomes are 
dependent on world market prices; (b) those whose incomes are 
derived from industries in competition with imported goods ; 
(c) those whose incomes are derived from investments, and those 
drawing fixed incomes ; and (ad) wage and salary earners, but only 
to the extent of the part of their wage or salary that is not adjustable 
to movements in the cost of living. The loss to be suffered by those 
whose incomes are drawn from the sale of rural products could, in 
the Court’s view, be supported with comfort, and their position 
could be contemplated with equanimity ; the prices of these com- 
modities have risen sharply of late years and according to expert 
evidence the outlook for a maintenance of the existing figures is 
encouraging. Indeed, because of the current level of Australian 
rates of exchange on overseas countries and the relative international 
value of the Australian monetary unit, the Court was led to believe 
that some increase in prices is justified and “ may be desirable ” ; 
it was advised that the expected rise in internal prices consequent 
upon the introduction of the new standard of hours would not be 
such as to prejudice the external trade that Australia, with her 
labour and other resources, could at present undertake. The price 
increase, it believed, could be kept within bounds under the present 
Australian system of legal price control which can be directed to 
prevent traders and others from passing on the costs incurred 
through the reduction of the working time in industry. Compulsory 
absorption of added labour costs by business itself to the extent 
found desirable need not, in the view of the Court, constitute a 
serious impediment to the expansion of investment in profit-making 
industries in Australia. Nor, the Court believed, would the antici- 
pated movement in prices and profits adversely affect the country’s 
capacity and will to accumulate savings adequate for the replenish- 
ment and healthy increase of her capital stocks. The Court further 
considered that any inequity or hardship resulting from the pressure 
of rising costs could be regulated by the adjustment of taxation. 
The Court was satisfied, all things considered, that the behaviour 
of prices after the change to a 40-hour week standard in industry 
would not inflict any injury of consequence upon the Australian 
economy. 


The Views of Governments and Employers. 


The approval accorded to the applications by the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and of the four States in their capacities as 
Governments and as employers of labour (direct or indirect) was 
to the Court a matter “of first importance ” to which it attached 
“ very substantial weight ” in arriving at a decision. One assumption 
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that it felt fully entitled to make from a study of the submissions 
and evidence was that the Commonwealth Government had delib- 
erately calculated the extra costs in which State industrial instru- 
mentalities (in particular, railways and tramway undertakings) 
would be involved if hours were shortened. In Australia the Com- 
monwealth is in very large measure the single taxing authority, the 
budgetary balances of the States being preserved by grants made 
to them by the Commonwealth from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, under section 96 of the Constitution. The Court thought, 
therefore, that fears as to adverse effects on public finance consequent 
upon the granting of the applications could now be safely dismissed. 

The Court expressed satisfaction also that the Governments of 
the States of South Australia and Western Australia (speaking in 
their twofold capacity) had not disputed the principle of the 40-hour 
week. It recalled also that private employers had not criticised the 
proposal to introduce the 40-hour week as a matter of doctrine ; 
their principal argument had been that the time was not appropriate 
for a reduction in existing standards of working hours. 


Date of Coming into Force. 


The Court could see no reason for delay in the carrying out of 
its decision beyond the time required to make necessary changes 
in factory arrangements and to alter awards in terms of its own 
Order. To the objection that the date of coming into force of the 
Order should be deferred until the present shortages were made 
good, the Court’s answer was that the shortages were largely attribut- 
able to lack of coal supplies, and the Court’s jurisdiction no longer 
extended to the coal mining industry. It argued, moreover, that the 
coming rise in prices should reduce demand and so afford some 
relief. Discussing the special case of housing accommodation, the 
Court admitted that Australia was “ tragically short ” of houses, 
but it could suggest only that the period of postponement of the 
“ final overtaking of this demand ” resulting from the hours reduction 
would at worst not be long. 

The Court rejected without qualification the thesis of some 
employer witnesses that in order to widen the distribution of the 
available work and to relieve the pressure of unemployment the 
downswing days of the trade cycle constitute the proper occasion 
for the shortening of hours. The buoyancy of present conditions 
and the extremely favourable outlook made the present time emin- 
ently suitable, in the Court’s opinion, for an alteration in standards. 


Business interests, the Court stated, are not worse off because there continues 
to be an unsatisfied demand both internally and overseas, however much they 
may feel aggrieved by the inability to meet this demand. When pressed in cross 
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examination, managers agreed that they could better cope with an added burden 
when business was booming than when curtailment was necessary in an incipient 


depression. 

Elsewhere in the judgment the Court expressed its complete 
satisfaction with the overseas debt position of Australia and drew 
attention to the comparative ease with which this debt was being 
serviced. 

Looking to the future, the Court said : 


We see in the net gains made by Australian industry not only in mechanisation, 
equipment, building and resources but also in technical knowledge and skill, a 
potential which must with the will to use them make possible great advances. 
. . . These things must in time work through our industry, rendering the need 
for man-hours less and less. 


The judgment, however, closes on a note of warning. The Court 
reminded the parties that it can always withdraw what it has 
bestowed if it discovers that it has misinterpreted statistical data 
or that the assumptions on which it acted were ill-founded. 


CONCLUSION 


Labour will, of course, strive to have the 40-hour week extended 
as soon as possible into all normal industries throughout Australia 
that are subject to Commonwealth control. The complete applic- 
ation, however, may take rather longer than is popularly supposed. 
The unions will be the more eager for success because they know 
the effect of Federal Orders and awards on State law and their 
influence on State industrial policy. Thus, in Victoria, wages 
boards are bound by State law to incorporate in their determinations 
such provisions of a Federal award as it is within their powers to 
include. ? 

Already the Western Australia Court of Arbitration and the 
Industrial Court of South Australia have declared their adherence 
to the 40-hour principle. Tasmanian wages boards, in making their 
determinations, have a reputation for copying closely the con- 
ditions of Commonwealth awards, and they can be expected to 
continue in this course, even if no direct State legislation is passed 
providing for a general 40-hour week throughout State industries ; 
some of them have already adopted the standard. New South Wales, 
for her part, did not await the decision of the Commonwealth 
Court, but enacted the Industrial Arbitration (40-hour Week) 





1 The finding in the Hours case is limited to the industries that were the subject 
of adjudication, the Court having no power to make a common rule. 

* Factories and Shops Act, 1934, sec. 23, as amended by Factories and 
Shops Act, 1936, sec. 5. The boards are empowered to determine matters 
rela’ to hours of work. 
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Amendment Act of 1947, by virtue of which the ordinary working 
week of all employees governed by State awards was declared to 
be 40 hours as from 1 July 1947, without any reduction in rates 
of pay.? So that the Act could operate legally from that date the 
Commonwealth Government had issued further amending National 
Security (Economic Organisation) Regulations.2 The Premier of 
Queensland before the conclusion of the Hours case announced 
the intention to introduce into Parliament a measure substantially 
identical with the New South Wales law ; such legislation has now 
been passed and is in operation. 

A 40-hour working week throughout industry is not, however, 
the final goal of Australian workers. The unions envisage a series 
of approaches to the Court and to the States for progressive reduc- 
tions until such time as a 30-hour week in Australian normal 
industries becomes an accomplished fact. The Court, however, 
holds out no promise of further concessions in the near future, 
observing that the change now allowed must be digested and 
assimilated by the economy. “ Perhaps this decision completes ”, 
it said, “ what could safely be done for the time being and the 
immediate future.” Gains in due season in this direction, however, 
emanating from authority and based on argument and wise reflection, 
should afford general satisfaction to students of human relations. 





1In this instance it was not a matter of a Federal Order or award influencing 
State policy ; on the contrary, the influence exerted was that of State legislation 
on the decision of the Commonwealth Court. 
2 Statutory Rules, 1947, No. 75, notified in Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 
18 June 1947. Although the National Security Act was repealed with effect from 
81 December 1946, certain ee ow A by Repala dh it (including Pe ing 
visions in the Economic Organisatio were continu ‘orce 
81 December 1947 under terms of the Deten Defence (1 itional Saaitens Act 
of 1946. To the extent that there is any inconsistency between Federal and State 
law, the Federal law is paramount and prevails—see section 109 of the Constitution 
and Clyde Engineering Company Lid., v. Cowburn, 37 C.L.R., p. 466. A State law 
that is in conflict with Commonwealth law is not rendered invalid by that circum- 
stance alone ; the cases show that the effect of the inconsistency is to render the 
State law legally inoperative se ae time as the Federal law, which it contra- 
My py tae FE v. Licensing Court ex p. Daniell, 28 C.L.R., 
p. 33 ; *rigg ond gg Pulp Merk ‘Adelaide Steamship Co. Ltd., 28 C.L.R., 
154; Conte Egg and Marketing Board (Victoria), 66 C. LR., p. 573. 
CLR. = Commenweatth Lb Ww Reports. ) 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Industrial Home Work 


The following report analyses the first results of an enquiry under- 
taken by the International Labour Office, on the instructions of the 
Governing Body, into industrial home work as it exists in various 
countries at the present time. The Governing Body decision * to instigate 
an enquiry into the problems of industrial home work was prompted 
by a request of the United States Government, which expressed the 
belief that it was necessary to see that the high industrial standards of 
the war years were not undermined by the use of labour that was un- 
regulated and therefore easily exploitable. 

The material used in the report was supplied by members of the 
Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work and by other persons 
who were able to report authoritatively on questions of home work. In- 
formation was received from Belgium, China, Denmark, France, 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
the United States.? 


Industrial home work has for some time presented a number of 
special problems. Home workers perform their jobs under poorer 
conditions and receive lower wages than the great majority of wage 
earners. The improvised workshops in which they operate often 
endanger the health and safety of the workers and their families. Young 
children are often required to help with the work, which must 
often be completed at short notice, and they are particularly likely 
to suffer from the dangers of the system. In general, industrial 
home work is one of the least regulated, least supervised and most 
hazardous systems of industrial production. 


DEFINITION 


Industrial home work is commonly defined as a system of pro- 
duction under which work is carried on for an employer by an 
employee who works alone, or with one or two assistants, at a place 





1 Made at its 99th session. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, 
Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 357. 

* For earlier studies of the problems of industrial home work in France and 
the United States, see Valentine Pauxin, “‘ Home Work in France: Its owe 
Evolution and Future”, International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 2, 
Feb. 1938, PP. xa < ‘and Frieda S. MILLER, “‘ Industrial Home Work in the 
United States”, idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, pp. 1-50. 
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of his own choosing (often his own home), upon materials which may 
or may not be furnished by the employer. Thus it differs from 
regular factory production in several important respects, principally 
in that it is a decentralised form of production, in which there is 
ordinarily very little supervision or regulation of methods of work. 
Industrial home work also differs from the handicrafts in that it is 
not a definitely independent form of production. 

Because home work has always been a decentralised and unsuper- 
vised system of production, there is a dearth of accurate and com- 
prehensive information available on the way it works in the various 
countries in which it is practised. It is far more difficult for factory 
inspectors to observe conditions of work among individual home 
workers than to investigate a factory, and this fact alone has kept 
many Governments from attempting to regulate home work in the 
same way or to the same extent as other industrial production. 
Inspection is made difficult by the fact that the workers are scattered, 
and the inspector must visit the different workplaces, the places 
from which work materials are distributed, and the office in which 
the employer keeps his records. In general, the records and statistics 
of labour ministries concerning home work are not so accurate as 
those concerning factory work. In addition to these difficulties, 
two other factors tend to make inspection and close regulation of 
home work difficult. Firstly, employers frequently make use of the 
home work system in order to lower costs of production. Since they 
are often attracted by the availability of cheap labour under the 
system, many employers violate the registration provisions in order 
to avoid whatever industrial home work regulations they might be 
expected to comply with. Secondly, industrial home workers them- 
selves often neglect to comply with registration provisions or to 
keep accurate records. The chief reason for this is that industrial 
home work is, in many cases, performed by a person who wishes to 
contribute to an insufficient family income while remaining at home. 
Workers will at times assist an employer to falsify or to keep inac- 
curate records in order to receive even an inadequate rate of com- 
pensation. 


EXTENT OF INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK 


In the countries included in this report, the industries which are 
carried on in the home do not, for the most part, entail the use of 
elaborate or heavy equipment, though some home work, such as 
needlework or work in lace, may require considerable manual skill. 
The main home work industries at the present time are the clothing 
industry (including underwear); hand knitted garments; needle- 
work and embroidery ; lace (especially in Belgium and France) ; 
artificial flowers and feathers; weaving and spinning of textiles 
(especially in Belgium, France, Ireland, Italy and the United King- 
dom); boots and shoes ; ribbon and elastic fabrics (particularly in 
France); gloves and mittens; cheap jewellery ; cutlery ; watch- 
making (particularly in Switzerland), and fishing hooks (particularly 





1 Industrial home workers probably supply their own materials to a large 
extent in the East, and they do so in certain reported cases in the West. Cf. Dorothy 
vo. , ooh Pe a Boards: A Study in Industrial Democracy (Washington, 
.C., » P- . 
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in Norway). The list of industries was much longer at the beginning 
of the century, when nearly 70 different trades were included, 
ranging from the production of clothing and glassware to matches 
and arms.4 As technological change has increased the possibilities 
of the factory system, more and more items have been taken out of 
the home work system. 

The labour force in industrial home work in these countries, as 
probably in others, is made up largely of women—it is estimated 
that between 70 and 90 per cent. of all persons engaged in the home 
work trades are women. Women are especially numerous in the 
clothing, needlework and lace industries, although some small 
groups of male workers may still be found working in textiles (especially 
ribbon and elastic fabric and silk weaving in France). Men are 
also employed to some extent as home workers in the boot and shoe, 
cutlery and watchmaking trades. 

The fact that women constitute the main source of labour supply 
for the home work industries is closely related to the cheap labour 
aspects of the home work system. Women home workers are largely 
unorganised and therefore unequipped to demand improved con- 
ditions, while the men home workers, in the European countries at 
least (in the United States there is only one instance reported in 
which men or women home workers are organised), are generally 
organised. Some unions have, in fact, taken a position which indi- 
cates that they have despaired of being able to improve conditions 
in industrial home work, and have decided to attempt to abolish 
the system. This is true in the case of the bookbinding industry in, 
Denmark, where the union agreement stipulates that home work is 
forbidden and also in the case of the needlework trades in the United 
States, where unions have for many years incorporated articles in 
their agreements with employers specifically prohibiting the direct 
use of home work by the manufacturer and the indirect use of 
home work through contractors. 

It is difficult to present any accurate estimates of the actual 
number of workers engaged in home work ; in many instances, the 
countries that issue such information assume that there is a consi- 
derable amount of unreported home work in addition to the estimate 
submitted. In 1941, the United States estimated that there were 
about 77,000 families engaged in home work and that they comprised 
about 1,000,000 workers.2 France estimated her home workers at 
about 1,000,000 in 1936 *, and Switzerland reported approximately 
70,000 such workers for the year 1946. Sweden had about 16,300 
home workers in 1943 and Norway reported 2,050 for 1945. 


METHODS OF ORGANISATION 


Industrial home work in the countries under review is carried 
on under one of two different operational systems or, very frequently, 
by a combination of the two. The materials to be worked may be 





1 Bibliographie générale des industries a domicile (published by the Labour 
Office, Brussels, 1908), pp. 255-266. 

2 Cf. Frieda S. MILLER, op. cit., p. 46. 

* Cf. Valentine PauLin, op. cit., p. 217. 

* REPUBLIC AND CANTON OF GENEVA, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUS- 
TRY : Le Probléme des salaires des travailleurs a domicile (Geneva, 1946), p. 2. 
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distributed to the workers by the employer himself from a work- 
room on the employer’s premises or they may be sent directly to 
the employee’s home. Alternatively, the home work system may 
operate through a middleman or contractor. Under this arrange- 
ment, the employer farms out some of the work to the middleman, 
who then hires the actual workers himself and distributes the mate- 
rials to them. In some cases the home worker may supply the materials 
himself, but in the countries under discussion, with the possible 
exception of China ?, this is not the practice to a significant extent. 

Both of these systems exist to some extent in the countries under 
review, but distribution directly from employer to employee is the 
principal arrangement in Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. Middlemen carry on a share of 
the system in China, Denmark, France, Ireland and Switzerland. 
It has often been found that the use of middlemen has brought with 
it abuse of home workers. The middlemen may let out the work 
at even lower rates than the employer has stipulated and he may 
often fail to comply with the regulations which apply to employers 
of home workers. In order to remedy this situation, France #, the 
United Kingdom *, Norway * and Switzerland ® have stated in their 
home work laws that middlemen must observe all registration pro- 
visions, such as registering with the local authorities and keeping 
lists with particulars of persons employed and the work given out 
to them. Denmark provides that workshops in which individuals 
carry on work for a middleman are subject to supervision by the 
Labour and Factory Inspection Department under the regular 
provisions of the Factory Act, while the places in which home work 
is carried on directly for the employer are regulated by the special 
rules which the Minister of the Interior may issue.* In the United States 
there has been a tendency to forbid the use of middlemen, and at 
the present time regulations in many important industrial States 
stipulate that home work must be distributed directly to the home 
worker by the employer. 

In two of the countries about which information has been 
received, little or no legislative provision has been made for the 
control of industrial home work. At the present time, home work 
in China is reported to be subject to no Government control, and 
in Sweden no control is exercised over these industries with the 
exception of the Vacation Law, which applies in part to home 
workers.’ The other countries included in this discussion have 
employed various methods of regulation, such as minimum wage pro- 
visions, hours provisions, requirements as to registration of workers 





1 The answer from China was brief and did not present any statistics. 

2 Act No. 8202, dated 1 Aug. 1941, to amend the legislation ing the 
wages of home workers, sec. 1; cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1941, Fr. 11 (C). 

% Factories Act (Consolidation), dated 30 July 1937, sec. 770, 1 Edw. 8 and 1 
Geo. 6, ch. 67; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1937, G.B. 2. 

* Act dated 20 May 1939, to amend the Act of 14 Feb. 1918 yo industrial 
— a, one the Acts to supplement it, sec. 2; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 

, Nor. 

5 Federal Act dated 12 Dec. 1940, respecting home work, sec. 15; cf. I.L.O. : 
Legislative Series, 1940, Switz. 2-3. 

* Act dated 29 Apr. 1913, relating to work in factories, secs. 4 and 30 (Bulletin 
of the Internationai Labour Office (Basle), Vol. VIII, 1913). 

7 Act No. 420, dated 29 June 1945, respecting annual holidays, secs. 3 and 4; 
cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1945, Swe. 2. 
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and working conditions, and the application of social insurance 
provisions to home workers. 


MINIMUM WAGE CONTROLS 


The majority of Governments which have attempted to control 
industrial home work have established a statutory minimum wage, 
and many of them have set up boards to determine the wages for 
various industries. In some cases boards are established from time 
to time to examine conditions in a particular industry ; in other 
cases there is a permanent national board having jurisdiction over 
home work in all industries. These boards are in some instances 
given authority to set the minimum wages for the industry in 
question, and in others are given the authority to make recom- 
mendations to the competent minister or legislative body. 

In Great Britain! the minimum wages of most industrial home 
workers are determined by the wages councils which operate under 
the provisions of the Wages Councils Act of 1945. Such workers 
are covered by the Act, since a worker as defined by the Act 
means “ any person who has entered into or works under a contract 
with an employer, whether the contract be for manual labour, 
clerical work or otherwise, be expressed or implied, oral or in writing 
and whether it be a contract of service or of apprenticeship or a 
contract personally to execute any work or labour, except that it 
does not include any person who is employed casually and otherwise 
than for the purposes of the employer’s business”. Wages councils 
have in fact been established for the trades in which most home 
workers are engaged. These wages councils take the place of the 
earlier industry-wide trade boards*, and are composed of three 
independent members appointed by the Minister and such num- 
bers of employers and workers as the Minister thinks fit. The 
employers and workers are to be selected after consultation with 
organisations representative of these two groups. The numbers 
of employers and workers appointed are to be equal, and an indepen- 
dent member of the council is to act as chairman. The wages coun- 
cils may submit proposals to the Minister concerning the minimum 
wages to be paid by employers, either generally or for any particular 
work, to all or any of the workers who come within the council’s 
jurisdiction. When the Minister receives a wages regulation proposal 
he is to issue a wages regulation Order giving effect to the proposal ® 
after complying with various statutory provisions as to procedure. 
The minimum wages are most frequently established on a minimum 
piece-work rate which assures the worker a certain basic wage in 
the event that his production, when calculated on a straight piece- 
rate basis, should fall below a certain minimum. 

Until the passing of its 1946 Industrial Relations Act, Ireland 
regulated minimum wages in some but not all of its home work 





1 The minimum of most industrial home workers in Northern Ireland 
are determined by councils established under the provisions of the Wages 
Councils (Northern bs and) Act, 1945. 

* Act, dated 20 Oct. 1909, to provide for the establishment of trade boards 
for certain trades, sec. 18, 9 Edw. II, ch. 22; Act, dated 8 Aug. 1918, to amend 
the Trade Boards Act, 1909, 8 and 9 Geo. 5, "ch. 382. 

a ne Bek, Feape 5S Se. 1945, 8 and 9 Geo. 6, ch. 17; cf. I.L.0.: 
Legislative Series, 1945, U.K. 1 
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industries by means of industry trade boards, under provisions 
similar to those outlined for Great Britain. The new Industrial 
Relations Act ! provides that Orders issued prior to 1946, under the 
Trades Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918, are to continue in force and 
that, in the future, boards are to be established by the Labour 
Court and to be known as joint labour committees. The joint labour 
committees have the authority to fix minimum wages which must 
be confirmed by the Labour Court before they are embodied in the 
employment regulation Orders and are enforceable in a Court of Law. 

In Switzerland, the question of wage regulation is considered by 
trade committees. These committees are established by the Federal 
Council in branches of industry where home work is considered to 
exist to a significant extent. The committees include equal numbers 
of employers and home workers, and the Government is also 
represented ; the Government representatives may include experts. 
The final power to fix wages in home work industries that are con- 
sidered to be paying an exceptionally low wage always remains with 
the Swiss Federal Council. The trade committees have the authority 
to investigate and to submit recommendations er officio to the 
competent Federal department. The wages which the Federal 
Council does finally set may be graded according to district, and 
the period of time for which the wage is fixed must be limited. In 
any case, it is provided that wages may be fixed at a level which 
will include the amount payable for materials and accessories, 
expenses for social insurance, and the remuneration of a subcon- 
tractor. No deductions may be made by the employer except for 
loss caused intentionally, or through carelessness. The Federal 
Council also has the somewhat unusual power to extend the appli- 
cation of home work minimum wage Orders to establishments in 
the same branch of industry where work is done under economic 
conditions similar to those applying to home workers, and where it 
is thought that such a measure is necessary in order to ensure that 
the standards set for the home workers will be maintained.? 

In Norway, wages for home workers in the sewn articles trades 
and in the clothing trades are fixed by the Home Work Council. 
This Council is made up of three members appointed by the Crown 
and an equal number of representatives of employers and workers. 
The Council may appoint a wages dispute board to conduct an 
enquiry, or it may fix the wage without such a previous hearing. 
If the Council does not use a wages board it is required to consult 
representatives of employers, home workers and the labour inspec- 
torate. Minimum wages are established for a single municipality 
or for several municipalities taken together. In setting minimum 
wages, the Home Work Council is required to take into consideration 
the average wages for similar work done in factories and workshops 
in the district, or by other home workers. In addition to setting a 
minimum hourly wage, the Council is required, wherever possible, 
to stipulate a minimum per article processed.* The employer is not 





1 Act No. 26, dated 27 Aug. 1946, secs. 35-44; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 
— 1, and International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, 
p. 367. 

2 Federal Act, dated 12 Dec. 1940, respecting home work, secs. 8, 9, 11, 12 
and 13; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1940, Switz. 2-3. 

* Act, dated 20 May 19389, to amend the Act of 15 Feb. 1918 respecting industrial 
home work, and the Acts to supplement it, arts. 7-9. 
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to make any deductions from the minimum wage in respect of 
outlay for materials purchased by the home worker.' The King in 
Council may, by special Order, make the Home Work Council’s 
wage regulations applicable to trades other than the one over which 
the Council has been granted authority. 

In Belgium as well as Norway, the problems of industrial home 
work are dealt with by one national board. The National Home 
Work Board is composed of three heads of undertakings, three 
workers and an expert who acts as chairman. The Board has the 
authority to investigate questions concerning wages in an industry 
upon the request of a competent Minister or of home workers or 
employers. The Board carries out its investigation by holding an 
enquiry at which both employers and home workers are heard. If, 
at the end of the hearings, the representatives of a majority of the 
home workers and employers have not been able to reach an agree- 
ment, and if the Board decides, on the basis of the evidence pro- 
duced, that the wages in the industry are inadequate, the Board is to 
fix the wages itself. In fixing the minimum wage, the Board is to 
take as a basis the wage paid to workers doing the same work in 
factories and workshops. If no work of a similar nature is performed 
in the area, the Board is to fix the minimum wage to conform with 
the prevailing minimum wage in the district. The wage determined 
by the Board is then made known to the representatives of the em- 
ployers and workers, who are free to accept it if they wish to. If no 
agreement is reached within a certain period after the Board has 
issued its determination, the file is to be submitted to the Minister 
of Industry, Labour and Social Welfare. The minimum wage rates 
fixed by the Board may, finally, be made compulsory by Royal 
Order. 

France does not make use of a wages board in determining the 
proper remuneration to be accorded to her home workers, but grants 
the authority to the prefect in the various departments. The 
prefect is to set the minimum wage in accordance with the daily 
rate of wages usually paid to employees in workshops engaged 
in the same occupation. If the same work is not performed in 
workshops in the particular district, the prefect is to fix the mini- 
mum wage as the wage paid to workers of average skill performing 
similar work in the same or similar districts *, after he has consulted 
with an advisory committee of employers and workers. It is provided 
that the wage paid by the employer must include workers’ expenses 
for materials. Before the terms of any collective agreement become 
binding, however, the agreement must be approved by the Minister 
of Labour. The Minister will then issue an Order approving the 
agreement, or give reasons for refusing approval. The Minister 
may refuse his approval only after having heard the opinion of the 
Superior Collective Agreements Board which has the authority to 
examine collective agreements and to advise the Minister of Labour.‘ 





1 Act, dated 15 Feb. 1918, respecting industrial home work, sec. 16 (Bulletin 
of the International Labour (Basle), Vol. XIII, 1918). 
_ * Act, dated 10 Feb. 1934, to issue regulations governing wages and hygiene 
in home work, secs. 1-24; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Bel. 2. 

® Act No. 358, dated 28 June 1948, to amend certain provisions of the First 
Book of the Labour Code relating to the wages of home workers, sec. 3; cf. I.L.O.: 
EO KCt No. 46-3094" dated 28 Dec ing coll 

0. 46-2924, da 23 . 1946, respect lective agreements, 

secs. 1 (81 D) and 2; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1946, Fr. 15. 
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In the United States, all industries which are engaged in interstate 
commerce are subject to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. This Act has been interpreted as covering home work, and 
employers who are engaged in commerce between the States are 
therefore required to pay home workers a statutory minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour.? Certain States have also passed mini- 
mum wage provisions which apply to home workers engaged by 
employers operating solely on a State-wide basis. Thus California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin and the District 
of Columbia require that industrial home workers be paid not less 
than the minimum legally established for plant or factory workers 
engaged in similar work, and Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York and Rhode Island provide that home workers must be paid 
wages equivalent to those paid to factory or plant workers for similar 
or comparable work. Specific minimum wages have been set by 
industrial Orders in Illinois and Oregon. 


REGULATION OF HOURS 


Although the regulation of hours of work is an important aspect 
in the control of conditions of factory work, this is not the case in 
industrial home work in the countries under review. It is apparent 
that the difficulties any Government agency would encounter in 
attempting to regulate and to check up on the hours worked in 
numerous scattered homes and workshops would, in most cases, 
make the undertaking not worth while. Some Governments have 
attempted to pass legislation which will, more or less indirectly, 
prevent the employer from causing his workers to work more than 
the standard number of hours, or which will discourage the home 
worker from doing so. Thus, Switzerland provides that an employer 
is to fix the time of delivery of materials so that the worker is not 
compelled to work on Sunday or on other days between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. There is also a provision that home work must not be 
given out on public holidays.* In the United States the law provides 
that employers engaged in interstate commerce must pay their 
employees, including home workers, at a rate of time and one half 
for any time over forty hours per week that the employee might 
work.* This is not a direct limitation on hours, but it is an attempt 
to discourage employers from working their employees much more 
than a 40-hour week. Some of the separate States have passed 
regulations as to the hours during which home workers may be 
employed. Thus California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
Oregon, Rhode Island and Puerto Rico provide that the hours of 
home workers shall be regulated by the laws applicable to factory 
workers similarly engaged, or otherwise comparable by age and sex 
standards. France approaches the hours problem in a manner some- 
what similar to that of the United States; the minimum wage 
for home workers, when drawn up, is calculated as having been 
earned within the statutory number of hours, or work week.‘ 





1 Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Public Law No. 718, 75th Congress, sec. 6. 

* Federal Act, dated 12 Dec. 1940, respecting home work, secs. 7 (1) and (2). 

* Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 7. 

* Act No. 858, dated 28 June 1943, to amend certain provisions of the First 
Book of the Labour Code relating to the wages of home workers, sec. 3. 
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REGISTRATION 


As we have seen, Government agencies have not, in the countries 
reviewed, always attempted to apply all the usual techniques of 
factory regulation to industrial home work. One form of regulation 
on which some Governments have relied, however, is the require- 
ment that wages books and employers’ records be accurately kept. 
It is possible for the representative of an inspection department 
to check documentary material such as this, while it is almost 
impossible for any inspector to make a thorough inspection of the 
many and various workplaces at a particular shift time. It is also 
true that an inspection division will obtain more accurate information 
concerning industrial home workers and their workplaces by requir- 
ing employers to keep proper records than by attempting to discover 
home workers in their homes by the spot check method. 

Thus Belgium’, France*, Ireland*, Norway *, Switzerland® and the 
United States all require that home workers keep what is generally 
called a wages book (“ piece-work particulars docket ” in Ireland, 
and “ handbook ” in the United States). The requirement in regard 
to the forms is generally that the worker is to enter in them the 
legal minimum rate of pay and the amount of work to be done, 
together with date of delivery and completion and the amount the 
employer paid him, with an annotation as to time of payment. 
The worker may also be required to note the number of hours 
worked, as in the United States, or the legal deductions allowable, 
as in Norway. 

Another equally general requirement is that the employer of 
home workers keeps a register. This provision is found in the laws 
of Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, Norway, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. It is generally required that these registers 
should contain the names and addresses of the home workers em- 
ployed, together with the same information that the employees are 
supposed to enter in their wages books. Ireland, Norway and the 
United Kingdom require that employers send copies of their registers 
to the local council or employment committee. In the United States, 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division, which enforces 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, restricted home work in seven 
industries in order to safeguard the minimum wage rates. Under 
this regulation, home work is in general prohibited in the following 
industries : jewellery manufacturing ; gloves and mittens ; knitted 
wear ; women’s apparel; button and buckle manufacturing ; hand- 
kerchief manufacturing and embroidery. Exceptions to this 
lation may be made in the case of a worker who is unable to adjust 
himself to factory work because of age or physical or mental disa- 
bility, or a worker who is unable to leave home because he has 





1 Act, dated 10 Feb. 1934, to issue regulations governing wages and hygiene 
in home work, sec. 29. 

2 Act No. 8202, dated 1 Aug. 1941, to amend the legislation respecting the 
wages of home workers, sec. 1 (83 (b )). 
1988, oti of Employment Act, 1936, sec. 19 ; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 

re. 1 

* Act, dated 15 Feb. 1918, ing industrial home work, sec. 4 (Bulletin 
of the International Labour Office asle), Vol. XIII, 1918). 
® Federal Act, dated 12 Dec. 1940, respecting home work, sec. 5. 
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to look after an invalid, provided he was engaged in industrial home 
work in the industry prior to a specified date. In order to engage in 
home work in these industries, the worker and the employer must 
file a joint application for a special home worker’s certificate. 


SocraL INSURANCE 


As we have noted earlier, industrial home workers have in 
many cases been excluded from some or all of the provisions 
of legislation passed on behalf of factory employees. With the 
exception of two of the countries surveyed, France and the United 
Kingdom, this is true in regard to many aspects of social insurance 
and its benefits. Difficulties such as seeing that home workers were 
registered properly, that they did not default on contributions, and 
that they complied with all qualifying requirements may have 
deterred some Governments from attempting to extend to home 
workers the insurance benefits accorded to factory workers. 

In Belgium, home workers are covered by the provisions of the 
1944 Legislative Order on Social Security, and a special supervisory 
Commission for Home Workers has been established under the 
National Social Security Office. The social security benefits for 
which home workers are eligible include old-age pensions, sickness, 
maternity and invalidity benefits, family allowances and membership 
in the Provisional Fund for unemployment insurance.? One Swiss 
canton, Basle Rural, includes certain categories of home workers 
in its unemployment insurance fund, which is financed by contri- 
butions from the employer, the employee, the Canton, the communes 
and the Confederation.* Home workers in most of the other Cantons 
in Switzerland may insure themselves voluntarily if they wish to 
bear the cost of affiliation. 

The situation in France and the United Kingdom is quite differ- 
ent. In France, industrial home workers who habitually and regularly 
work at home are entitled to benefits under the social insurance 
system, including benefits for sickness, invalidity, old age, death 
and maternity. Home workers are covered by the provisions of the 
Family Allowances Act 5 and are also entitled to compensation and 
benefits under legislation on industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases. France also provides that home workers shall be included 





1 Order of 16 June 1947 (Moniteur belge, 26 July 1947, p. 1024). 

2 Legislative Order, dated 28 Dec. 1944, res ing social security for employees, 
secs. 1-2; cf. I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1944, Bel. 2; and Ministerial Order, dated 
7 Mar. 1946, in pursuance of the Order of the Regent, dated 30 Sept. 1945, respecting 
the application of the Legislative Order of 28 . 1944 (Moniteur belge, 24 Mar. 
1946, p. 2695). 

* Unemployment Insurance Act, dated 23 June 1930, secs. 6-12; cf. I.L.O.: 
Legislative Series, 1930, Switz. 7. 

* Ordinance No. 45-2454, dated 19 Oct. 1945, respecting the social insurance 
system applicable to insured persons e ed in occupations other than agri- 
culture ; idem, 1945, Fr. 1 (G) ; and Decree No. 45-0179, dated 29 Dec. 1945, to 
_ i administrative regulations under the above Ordinance ; idem, 1945, 

r. 1 4 

5 Act No. 46-1835, dated 22 Aug. 1946, to prescribe rules to govern family 
benefits, secs. 1-2 ; idem, 1946, Fr. 10. 

* Ordinance No. 45-2458, dated 19 Oct. 1945, to amend and consolidate the 
a ow industrial accidents and occupational diseases, sec. 1 
idem, 1945, Fr. 3 (E). 
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as members of the works committees which all employers must 
establish among their employees. The committees are set up to 
co-operate with management in the improvement of conditions of 
work. They are to provide for or supervise the operation of all the 
welfare schemes established in the undertaking, or to take part in 
the operation of the schemes, irrespective of the manner in which 
they are financed, under conditions laid down by a Decree issued in 
the Council of State. In the United Kingdom, the National Insur- 
ance Act of 1946 insures all persons against unemployment and 
sickness, and provides for maternity and widows’ benefits as well 
as guardians’ allowances, retirement pensions and death grants. 
Industrial home workers are also insured against accidents and 
industrial diseases. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


A number of countries have extended legislation on holidays with 
pay to industrial home workers. This is true in the case of the Belgian 
statute of 1946 ? and also that of France which made home workers 
eligible for holidays with pay in 1941.* In Sweden, industrial home 
workers receive an amount equal to 4 per cent. of their earnings to 
cover vacation expenses, and in the United Kingdom the wages 
councils have the authority to propose the fixing of remuneration 
for holidays.‘ 


PROHIBITION OF CHILD LABOUR 


The use of child labour in industrial employment is regulated by 
the laws which apply to the employment of young persons in in- 
dustrial undertakings in general ; while all the nations which have 
attempted any sort of regulation of industrial home work do, at the 
same time, have child labour laws, few countries make specific 
reference to home work in these laws. Belgium and Switzerland are 
exceptions to this rule. In her child labour law, Belgium specifically 
states that “ the provisions of the Section also apply to home work 
done on behalf of a contractor”. Two countries, Switzerland and 
the United States, have provided that young persons below the 
statutory age limit for industrial employment (generally ranging 
from 14 to 16 years) may be employed if they are employed on 
behalf of a parent or guardian. This exception is particularly im- 
portant in respect of home work, for although the number of young 
persons below the required age who would be employed in factories 
directly on behalf of a parent or guardian may be quite low, the 
situation may be quite different in respect of home work, where 
parents may often call upon young children to assist with the work 





1 Act No. 46-1065, dated 16 May 1946, to amend the Ordinance of 22 Feb. 1945 
instituting works committees, sec. 1; cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1946, Fr. 8. 

2 Legislative Order, dated 22 Feb. 1946, on holidays with pay, sec. 1 ; 
idem, 1946, Bel. 8. 

* Act No. 8202, dated 1 Aug. 1941, to amend the legislation respecting the 
wages of home workers, sec. 3. 

* Wages Council Act, dated 28 Mar. 1945, sec. 10. 

5 Royal Order, dated 28 TAD. 2008, copes the employment of women and 
children, sec. 8 (Bulletin of the I 7 Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIV, 1919). 
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which may come in sporadically and must be completed at short 
notice. It is also true that child labour is often made use of in homes 
in countries where this practice is not legally permitted and, as one 
or two reports from various countries have pointed out, it is difficult 
for the inspection authority to prove that the home worker has re- 
ceived the assistance of children who may be present in or around 
the workplace. 


INSPECTION OF METHODS OF WORK AND SANITARY CONDITIONS 


The enforcement of industrial home work legislation, quite 
obviously, requires that an adequate inspection force be provided 
and that it be vested with authority to examine workplaces 
and important records. The question of health and safety in the 
workplaces of home workers is variously regarded in national legis- 
lation as falling within the scope either of general public health 
regulations or of legislation applying more specifically to factories 
and workshops. In countries where the former view prevails, inspec- 
tion for compliance with basic sanitary and health requirements 
is in many cases left to local public health officials. It appears to be 
almost impossible, however, to establish an inspectorate capable of 
inspecting in an adequate fashion all the places in which home work 
is carried on. 

The criteria for inspection for standards of health and safety 
are generally that conditions in the workplace shall not be such as 
to be dangerous to health or to give rise to work accidents. The 
provisions which the United Kingdom has made regarding health 
and safety are representative of the standards most commonly 
established. Thus the general Factories Act states that where home 
work is carried on in any place which is in the opinion of the district 
council injurious or dangerous to the health of the persons employed 
therein, the district council may give notice in writing to the employer 
or subcontractor setting forth particulars as to the respects in which 
the place is injurious or dangerous. If the employer or subcontractor 
continues to give out work for more than 10 days after receipt of 
this notice, he will be guilty of an offence.1 The Public Health 
Act of 1936 provides further that “statutory nuisances ” may be 
dealt with summarily by the local authorities, and it defines as one 
of these nuisances “ any workshop or workplace which is not kept 
clean or not kept free from noxious effluvia, or which is so over- 
crowded while work is carried on as to be prejudicial to the health 
of those employed therein”. This Act also provides that the local 
authorities may prevent an employer from giving out work to any 
person living or working on premises on which an infectious disease 
has occurred.? 

Belgium, Ireland, Switzerland and the United States also delegate 
this problem of inspection to local health authorities. In Denmark, 
regular factory inspectors may have access to workplaces in homes 
upon the special authorisation of the Director of the Labour and 





1 Factories Act (Consolidation), dated 80 July 1987, sec. 111, 1 Edw. 8 and 
1 Geo. 6, ch. 67. 
rte Health Act, 1936, secs. 92 (e) and 153 (1), 26 Geo. 5 and 1 Edw. 8, 
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Factory Inspection Department.! France requires that home workers 
comply with the regular health and sanitation provisions that 
apply to factory work, and the labour inspectors are empowered 
to force an employer to stop giving home work to workers who have 
not met these requirements. In Norway, too, health conditions 
are checked by the regular labour inspectorate.* 

All the countries which have provided a minimum wage for 
home workers have, at the same time, required that the appropriate 
inspection official shall have access to the employer’s records. This 
is true in the case of Belgium, France, Ireland, Norway, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. The legislation of some 
countries does not make it clear whether this access to records is 
to be extended to include access to the actual workplace and to 
the workers’ wages books. The Belgian regulations provide speci- 
fically that the inspection authorities are to have free access to the 
premises where work is delivered and received as well as to all docu- 
ments, wages books and registers. The Norwegian provision states 
that the labour inspectorate, the Home Work Council, and the wages 
boards officials are to have access during working hours to work- 
places and rooms where home work is done.* In the United Kingdom, 
the Minister of Labour and National Service has the power to appoint 
officers to see that minimum wage provisions have been complied 
with. These officers have the authority to inspect wages lists or 
other records of wages kept by an employer and records of payments 
made to home workers by persons giving out work, as well as any 
other records that the employer may be required to keep. The 
inspection officers may also require any employer, agent or home 
worker to give any information he has concerning names and 
addresses of employers or home workers and also concerning pay- 
ments made for the work. Inspectors are empowered to enter 
workplaces and work distribution centres, to examine any employers, 
agents or home workers thought to be covered by minimum wage 
regulations and to demand signed statements from them.* In the 
United States, authority for the inspection of home work establish- 
ments operating in interstate commerce is, a8 we have seen, vested 
in the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labour. The 
Division has the authority to inspect employers’ records, home 
workers’ handbook entries and production records for similar oper- 
ations in plants. The inspectors also have the authority to interview 
home workers, determine whether home workers are assisted by 
others (especially children) and to determine travel and waiting time 
in calling for and delivering work. Various of the separate States, 





1 Act, dated 29 Apr. 1913, relating to work in factories, sec. 30 (Bulletin of the 
International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. VIII, 1913). 

2 Act No. 7938, dated 24 Aug. 1942, to extend to family workshops the pro- 
he relating to hygiene A.» safety for workers —~ to 1 ime > of — 
am cas occupatio isoning, secs. 4 and 5; cf. I.L.O.: gislative 
Series, 1942, Fr. 5. - - 


* Act, dated 20 May 1939, to amend the Act of 15 Feb. 1918 respecting industrial 
home work, and the Acts to supplement it, sec. 5. 

* Act, dated 10 Feb. 1934, to issue regulations governing wages and hygiene 
in home work, sec. 30. 

5 Act, dated 20 —e 4 1939, to amend the Act of 15 Feb. 1918 respecting industrial 


home work, and the Acts to supplement it, sec. 22 ; idem, 1989, Nor. 3. 
* Wages Councils Act, dated 28 Mar. 1945, sec. 17 (8), 8 and 9 Geo. 6, ch. 17. 
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including Colorado, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Utah and Wisconsin, have made legal provision for inspection 
concerning compliance with State minimum wage laws. 


LEGAL PENALTIES 


All of the countries under review which have attempted to 
regulate the important aspects of industrial home work by minimum 
wage, health and safety requirements, or similar measures have, 
at the same time, fixed penalties for failure to comply with the sta- 
tutory provisions. In general, penalties are most commonly imposed 
for failure to pay the statutory minimum wage or to keep the proper 
records. The penalties generally take the form of a fine and repay- 
ment of any wages that may have been withheld. The amount of 
the fines varies considerably. 

Thus Belgium provided before the war that the employer who 
failed to observe a ratified agreement, or an Order of the Crown, 
should be liable to a fine of from 26 to 200 francs, without prejudice 
to compensation for the loss caused. This penalty was to be imposed 
once in respect of each payment of a rate of wages lower than the 
minimum. There are also penalties for any persons, employers, 
workers or others who fail to appear before the National Home 
Work Board, or to supply information which is needed by the Board 
or its officials. A penalty is imposed on employers and workers who 
fail to keep the proper records. 

Employers in Denmark are penalised for failure to adhere to the 
statutory provisions on home work (primarily concerning registra- 
tion and health and safety) by the imposition of a fine which in 
1913 ranged from 1C to 200 kroner. It is also provided that any 
worker, who, by his conduct, prevents the operation of the health 
and safety measures provided for, shall be liable to a fine of from 
5 to 100 kroner.? 

In France, the 1946 statute concerning collective agreements 
provides that a contravention of the provisions concerning rates of 
remuneration is punishable by a fine of 200 to 2,000 francs. This 
fine is to be imposed as many times as there are wage-earning or 
salaried employees who have been paid at the wrong rate.* The 1941 
law respecting home work provides that failure to observe the sti- 
pulations as to the keeping of registers and wages books is punishable 
by a fine of not less than 60 nor more than 180 francs.‘ 

The Wages Councils Actin the United Kingdom proyides that any 
employer who fails to pay the statutory minimum wage or the 
holiday remuneration is liable, on summary conviction, to a fine 
not exceeding £20 for each offence, and when an employer has 
failed to pay the proper remuneration the court may order him to 
pay a sum equal to the difference between the amount actually paid 





1 Act, dated 10 Feb. 1934, to issue regulations governing wages and hygiene 
in home work, sec. 82. 

* Act, dated 29 Apr. 1913, relating to work in factories, etc., and the _ 
inspection of the same, sec. 42 (Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
Vol. VIII, 1913). 

* Act. No. 46-2924, dated 28 Dec. 1946, respecting collective agreements, 
5 


« Act No. 8202, dated 1 Aug. 1941, to amend the legislation respecting the 
wages of home workers, sec. 7. 


sec. 
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and the wage which ought to have been paid. It is further provided 
that failure to keep the proper records concerning wages paid, or 
failure to post the proper notices, is punishable by a fine not ex- 
ceeding £20. If any person makes a false entry in the wages record, 
or knowingly allows such entries to be made, or if a person knowingly 
supplies false information, he is to be liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding £100 or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding three months, or both.! A provision under the Factories 
Act makes the further stipulation that any employer or contractor 
failing to keep lists of home workers, or to send copies to the proper 
mn is guilty of an offence and liable to a fine not exceeding 
10. 

In Ireland, the employer found guilty of failure to pay the 
minimum wage in an industry where one has been set is guilty of 
an offence and liable to a fine not exceeding £50. Where the employer 
has been found guilty of having failed to pay the statutory minimum, 
the court may order the employer to pay the worker the difference 
between the statutory minimum and the remuneration actually 
paid.* Employers hiring home workers in areas where such work 
is prohibited, or failing to provide wages books, or to keep proper 
— are guilty of an offence and subject to a fine not exceeding 

10. 

The Home Work Act in Norway provides that an employer or 
contractor who pays his employees less than the established minimum 
rate must provide the employees with compensation to the extent 
of their loss. It is also provided that an employer who fails to keep 
a register, to post the proper lists, or to supply wages books shall 
be subject to penalties to be determined by the Home Work Council, 
the labour inspectorate, or the wages boards.® 

In Switzerland, the Federal Act respecting home work lists six 
offences for which it accords equal punishment. These offences are : 
failure to post proper notices and to inform workers concerning 
conditions of employment and any particulars concerning the work ; 
the employment of children under 15 ; failure to observe the proper 
methods of payment of wages; failure to keep proper registers ; 
failure to allow the inspection authorities free entry to the premises 
and to provide accurate information. The penalty for each of these 
offences is a fine of not more than 1,000 francs.® 

In the United States, the Fair Labor Standards Act provides 
that, in interstate commerce, the penalty for violation of the mini- 
mum wage or maximum hours stipulation shall be the imposition 
of a fine of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or both. Any person who violates the minimum 
wage or maximum hours provisions shall also be liable to the em- 
ployee or employees affected in the amount of their unpaid minimum 
wages, or their unpaid overtime compensation, and in an additional 





1 Wages Councils Act, dated 28 Mar. 1945, secs. 11 (2), 15 (3), and 18; 8 and 
9 Geo. 6, ch. 17. 

* Factories Act (Consolidation), sec. 110. 

* Industrial Relations Act, dated 27 Aug. 1946, sec. 45 (1) ; cf. I.L.O.: Legis- 
lative Series, 1946, Ire. 1. 
wee of Employment Act, dated 14 Feb. 1936, sec. 9; idem, 1936, 

* Home Work Act of 15 Feb. 1918, as amended, sec. 26. 

* Federal Act respecting home work, dated 12 Dec. 1940, sec. 20. 
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equal amount as liquidated damages. The legal penalties to be 
imposed for violation of State regulations concerning home work 
are determined by the various States. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief review presents the most important measures taken to 
te home work in a few of the countries where it is carried on. 
The degree of compliance with these regulations that has been 
achieved cannot be appraised accurately in this article; it has 
been recognised, however, by the authorities in the various countries 
that means of achieving compliance must be improved if home work 
is to be a form of industrial production under which conditions of 
work are controlled to the same extent as they are in regular factory 
production. At the present time it is highly probable, even with the 
improvements of recent years, that many home workers are em- 
ployed at substandard wages, under conditions that are harmful 
and unsafe, in some cases to the final consumer of the product as 
well as to the worker himself. It is obvious even after a limited 
survey that the problem of improving conditions in home work 
varies greatly from one country to another. 

Moreover, the situation in countries which have no regulation 
of home work raises many problems. Where standards of work are 
entirely unregulated and an unestimated number of industrial 
home workers is employed, conditions of work must, fairly certainly, 
include low wages and poor standards of health and safety. While 
no statistics are available, industrial home workers in China #, for 
example, are engaged in processing a number of articles ranging from 
clothing and embroidery work to paper items and bamboo products. 
Some of these articles, among them embroidery work, lace work, 
human hair nets and straw plaiting, are exported to France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, nations which 
have been in the lead in attempting to provide high standards of 
work for their nationals, including industrial home workers. 

While a number of countries, of which France is a prime example, 
have attempted to improve conditions in home work with the in- 
tention of preserving the institution, as one that is of long standing 
and of value to the nation, others, particularly the United States, 
have made it clear that they would prefer, in the long run, to do 
away with the system. The latter attitude is based on the premise 
that it is impossible to regulate home work and that its abuses can 
therefore only be eliminated when the system itself has been abol- 
ished. This difference in views probably has a historical origin 
based upon the different role and status of the home worker in 
Europe and in the United States. The home worker in Europe is, 
to a great extent, a descendant of earlier craftsmen. He is a skilled 
worker whose ability has not been rendered valueless by the tech- 
nological advances of the factory system. This system combines 
some of the aspects of the handicraft system with certain aspects of 





1 Fair Labor Standards Act, sec. 16 (a) and (b). 

* In 1988, the number of handicraft workers in China was estimated at 
ag a ae and the number of factory workers was estimated at 1,000,000. 
Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour 
ination, eport IV : The Economic Background of Social Policy, including Pro 

of Industrialisation (1.L.0., New Delhi, 1947), p. 57. 
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large-scale production without necessarily bringing with it all the 
features of “ sweat-shop labour”. In the United States, it has been 
pointed out by various authorities, industrial home work is not an 
integral part of the national economy. In some cases it is a hangover 
from an earlier system of production, while in others it developed in 
competition with factory production. The opinion in the United 
States is that home work undermines the standards of factory 
production. This opinion is apparently shared by some persons in 
the United Kingdom. 

There is no reason to challenge the two differing conclusions to 
which the various countries have come concerning the value of 
industrial home work. The problem for the immediate future, and 
for some years to come, is the same in either case, since even the 
United States, the strongest advocate of abolition, is far from solving 
it—how to lessen the abuses where they exist, by improving methods 
of control. 

It appears, from the material that has been examined, that the 
method of control most generally relied upon and most successfully 
employed is that of minimum wage control and its accompanying 
requirements that employers and employees keep accurate and 
adequate records. This is, apparently, the most effective method 
by which the inspection authorities can determine the sources of 
home work, examine the entire production organisation of the 
employer, and thereby judge the validity of his claims as to the 
conditions under which his home workers have been employed. 
Though other means of improving home work conditions have been 
attempted, it appears that the technique of minimum wage control 
has achieved the greatest results. 

Although countries such as Belgium, France and the United 
Kingdom have laid primary emphasis upon registration require- 
ments, the keeping of documents and the payment of a minimum 
wage in their programmes for the regulation of industrial home work, 
their experience nevertheless seems to indicate that these basic 
requirements should be supplemented by other devices for regulating 
conditions of work and maintaining satisfactory labour standards. 
The evidence indicates that effective programmes of legislation for 
industrial home workers have included regulations concerning 
sanitation and health which have established minimum standards 
to be maintained in workplaces and have forbidden the distribution 
to home workers of materials which might prove harmful to them. 
Where administrative procedures have been developed, they have 
also extended to home workers the various social insurance benefits, 
such as family allowances, and insurance against sickness, invalidity, 
old age and death, as well as against work accidents. A broad 
programme for the regulation of home work would therefore provide 
all these benefits and also extend the application of legislation 
providing holidays with pay to home workers. 

There is evidence that where there have been attempts to supple- 
ment a minimum wage programme with the other techniques of 
control enumerated above, there has been a tendency gradually 
to integrate the home worker into the same system of standards 
and benefits that applies to regular factory workers. It is possible 
that this gradual integration, if continued further, might eliminate 
some of the special problems that have so long been a part of the 
industrial home work system. 








Manpower Requirements 
and Availabilities in Europe in 1948 


The following article summarises the results of a statistical enquiry 
made by the International Labour Office in May and July 1948 into 
the shortages of manpower in Europe which might be met by immi- 
gration, and the surpluses of manpower available for emigration. The 
decision that the Office should collect and disseminate such data, at 
regular intervals, was made by the Governing Body at its 104th Session’, 
after the Economic Commission for Europe, through its Manpower 
Committee, had recommended in March 1948 that certain tasks on 
the subject of manpower surpluses and deficits should be undertaken 
by the I[.L.0. The Manpower Conference, convened (Rome, January 
1948) by the Italian Government on the recommendation of the Man- 
power Committee of the Committee of European Economic Co-operation 2, 
had also suggested that certain enquiries concerning the redistribution 
of manpower in Europe should be undertaken by the International 
Labour Organisation. 

The enquiry was based on a questionnaire, which was circulated 
to the 22 members of the I.L.0. in Europe, to Germany (three western 
zones) and to the International Refugee Organisation. 


For the purposes of the enquiry conducted by the International 
Labour Office into the requirements of manpower in Europe that 
could be met by migration in 1948, countries were asked to supply 
information concerning their requirements of foreign labour and their 


manpower surpluses. 

ing requirements of foreign labour, countries were asked 
to give only the number of workers who could be absorbed and accom- 
modated. Information was asked as to the categories of requirements 





1 For an account of the discussion, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, 
No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 855. 

* The nny speed Committee was set up by the Committee of European Economic 
Co-operation in August 1947 for the purpose of “ assessing the availabilities and 

uirements of labour” among the countries participating in the Marshall Plan 
and to “‘ determine ways in which co-ordinated transfers of workers between these 
countries can be facilitated”. See “Manpower Report of the Committee of 
E Economic Co-operation ”, International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 
5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, pp. 566-575. 
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TABLE I. FOREIGN LABOUR REQUIREMENTS OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





During 3 months to 


During 12 months to 











Qos 31 August 1948 31 May 1949 
Total | Males | Females | Total Males | Females 
(a) Long-term requirements 

Belgium .......... 8,000} 8,000); — 12,000 | 12,000; — 
PRED. oc ccc ccctias 60,000 | 51,000 9,000 | 206,000 | 166,000 | 40,000 
Luxembourg ...... 775 700 75 1,800 1,500 800 
Netherlands ....... — ~- —— 1,000 a 1,000 

Sweden ........... _ _ _ (2,500)| (2,500)) — 
Switzerland ....... 10,250 5,825 4,925 | 30,000 | 13,750); 16,250 


31,300 | 20,000 | 11,300 


60,000 | 30,000 | 30,000 





(b) Short-term requirements 









































NE woe cect gus — _ — 9,000 9,000 — 
Netherlands ....... 150 50 100 — — ~- 
Switzerland ....... 18,020 | 13,370 4,650 | 57,750) 42,500 | 15,250 
Total : 
Long-term ...... 105,325 | 80,025 | 25,300 | 313,300 | 225,750 | 87,550 
Short-term ...... 18,170 | 138,420 4,750 | 66,750; 51,500 | 15,250 
Grand total 123,495 | 93,445 | 30,050 | 380,050 | 277,250 | 102,800 
During 4 months to During 13 months to 
31 December 1948 30 September 1949 
(a) Long-term requirements 
Belgium .......... 4,000 4,000 _— 12,000 | 12,000 _ 
ee 80,500 | 25,000 5,500 | 135,000 | 120,000 | 15,000 
Netherlands ....... 500 a 500 2,000 2,000 a 
a eee 700 400 300 2,900 1,700 1,200 
Switzerland ....... 5,100 2,100 8,000 | 17,000 8,300 8,700 


10,500 1,500 9,000 


22,500 6,590 | 16,000 





(b) Short-term 


requirements 








id cae pan kad 6,000 6,000 — 15,000 15,000 _- 
Switzerland ....... 3,200 1,700 1,500 | 45,000 82,900 12,100 
Total : 
Long-term ...... 51,300 | 33,000 | 18,300 | 191,400 | 150,500 | 40,900 
Short-term ...... 9,200 7,700 1,500 | 60,000 | 47,900 12,100 

















198,400 
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TABLE II, FOREIGN LABOUR REQUIREMENTS OF EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES 





Long-term Short-term Total 











Industry 
Males | Females! Males | Females! Males | Females| Total 
(a) Three months ending 31 August 1948 

Agriculture...... 89,900 | 7,825; 4,800; 1,200 | 44,700 | 9,025 | 53,725 
Mining.......... 22,000 — — —_ 22,000 _— 22,000 
ee 7,150 250 1,800 200 8,950 450 | 9,400 
Building and con- 

struction...... 6,700 _— 5,000 _— 11,700 _ 11,700 
Textiles. ..ccccee 800 | 7,400 —_ 300 300 | 7,700; 8,000 
Clothing ........ 200 400 100 250 800 650 950 
Chemicals....... 2,500 _— _ _— 2,500 —_ 2,500 
Food and drink. . 200 200 200 400 400 600 | 1,000 


Personal and 
domestic service 250; 8,800; 1,050; 2,850/| 1,300 | 11,150 | 12,450 


Miscellaneous... . 825 425 470 50 | 1,295 475 | 1,770 





Total ...ccccce 80,025 | 25,300 | 13,420 | 4,750 | 93,445 | 30,050 |123, 495 





(6) Four months ending 31 December 1948 
































Agriculture...... 8,800 | 5,700 | 6,000 _ 14,800 | 5,700 | 20,500 
ee 17,550 -- —_ —_— 17,550 — 17,550 
PR ccsecceass 5,300 50 —_ — 5,300 50 | 5,350 
Building and con- 

struction...... 800 — —_ —_ 800 — 300 
Os oc ccance 25 | 5,250 —_— — 25 5,250) 5,275 
Clothing ........ 150 350; — —_ 150 350 500 
Food and drink. . 150 50 —- -—= 150 50 200 
Personal service. . 250 | 6,800 900 | 1,500; 1,150; 8,300/| 9,450 
Miscellaneous... . 475 100 800 —- 1,275 100 | 1,875 

_ Bebe Oe 83,000 | 18,300 | 7,700 1,500 | 40,700 | 19,800 | 60,500 








(whether long-term or short-term and seasonal, according as the 
employment is available for one year or more, or for less than one 
year) ; whether male or female workers were required and the age 
limits within which they would be recruited ; the industries for which 
workers were required, and the occupation and description of duties 
of workers in these industries. 

Regarding surpluses of manpower, countries were asked to give 
information only on those available for emigration ; for these, infor- 
mation was requested on the sex of the workers, the number under 
45 years of age and the number of 45 years and over, and their 
occupations, with a description of their skill and qualifications. 
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TABLE Il. EUROPEAN REQUIREMENTS (IN THOUSANDS) OF FOREIGN 
WORKERS AT VARIOUS DATES 

















Paris * | Rome * Geneva * 
1 June 1948 1 September 1948 
raed 132m- | 1,222-| 3 months | 12 months | 4 months | 13 months 
ois |S |S Mae 
pT Perr 18.0 | 28.0 —_ ae —_ _- 
Belgium ......... 61.5| 21.0 3.0 12.0 4.0 12.0 
France........... 290.0 | 145.0| 60.0 215.0 36.5 150.0 ¢ 
Luxembourg ..... 54) 5.4 0.8 2.0 on om 
Netherlands ...... 93| 93 0.2 1.0 0.5 2.0 
Sweden .......... 100.0| 50) — 2.5 0.7 2.9 
Switzerland ...... 73.0 | 67.0 28.2 87.5 8.3 62.0 
United Kingdom.. | 120.0| 100.0| 31.3 60.0 10.5 22.5 
Wicd 677.2 | 380.7 | 123.5 380.0 60.5 257.4 





























2 Report of Committee on European Economic Co-operation, Paris, July 1947. 
* Report of Manpower Conference, Rome, Jan. 1948. 

* Reports of the I.L.0. 

* Average of minimum and maximum estimates. 


Special attention was drawn to the importance of giving concise 
descriptions of the types of worker required in the different indus- 
tries and of the qualifications and skills of the workers available in 
the different occupations. Such information is essential in order to 
ensure that the bodies responsible for selecting immigrants may 
know the precise type of labour available, and that those respon- 
sible for selecting emigrants may know the types of labour required. 

For requirements, information was requested in the first enquiry 
for the ensuing three months and for the ensuing twelve months, 
i.e., for the periods 1 June to 31 August 1948 and 1 June 1948 to 
31 May 1949. For resources, information was requested for 1 May 
1948, and an estimate of the surpluses likely to be available on 
1 May 1949. For the second enquiry, information was requested for 
the periods 1 September to 31 December 1948 and 1 September to 
30 September 1949 in the case of requirements, and for 1 September 
1948 and 1 September 1949 for resources. 


FOREIGN LABOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Fifteen of the countries replied that their requirements were 
either nil or negligible, or that they had no information. Of the 
seven which supplied information, the requirements, both long-term 
and short-term, and for male and female workers, are given in 
table I above. The industries for which these workers are required 
are given in table II. 
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The greatest demand is for skilled workers ; unskilled workers 
will be accepted chiefly in agriculture and personal service. France, 
however, is prepared to take 10,000 unskilled workers in coal mines ; 
the United Kingdom is prepared to accept unskilled workers in coal 
mines for training if skilled workers are not available. 

It is of interest to compare these figures with the estimated 
requirements submitted to the Paris Conference in June 1947 and 
the Rome Manpower Conference in January 1948. The figures are 
given in table III. It will be seen that the estimated demands on 
1 January 1947 amounted to about 677,000 workers ; by 1 January 
1948 these had fallen to 380,000; by June 1948 the demands for 
the ensuing twelve months were also estimated at 380,000, although 
the requirements of some countries had varied. By 1 September 
1948 the demands for the following three months were estimated 
at 60,500 and for the following twelve months at about 250,000. 

These changes since January 1947 are due chiefly to the entry 
of foreign workers, the granting of civilian status to many prisoners 
of war, the more effective use of national manpower, the scaling 
down of original plans in some cases, and the housing crisis which 
limited effective recruitment. 


SURPLUSES OF LABOUR AVAILABLE FOR EMIGRATION 


Most of the countries which replied (17) stated that they had 
little or no surplus labour or no data on the subject. Surplus workers 
are in fact confined almost entirely to a few areas. They are the refu- 
gees and displaced persons in Germany, Austria and Italy under 
the care of the International Refugee Organisation ; the large body 
of unemployed in Italy, and the surplus of persons (mostly females) 
in Germany (bizonal area). Small surpluses exist also in the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland. The figures supplied to the Office (table IV) 
show that nearly 3,000,000 persons are estimated as being surplus 
to national requirements. 

As the Italian Government points out in its reply, it is not 
possible to estimate the number of workers available for emigration 
until the immigration countries have given particulars of the kind 
of work available and of the conditions attached to such offers. 
The wish to emigrate is an important factor depending not only 
on the wages, etc., offered, but also on the possibility of living satis- 
factorily in the immigration countries, and the possibility of remitting 
money to relatives in the home country. The figure of 2,000,000 
persons given in table IV is an estimate of the genuinely unemployed ; 
certain young and elderly persons should be omitted as well as per- 
sons, chiefly females, whose family position prevents emigration. 

The figures for Germany (bizone) are also estimates of the 
number of persons who can be spared ; they do not relate to parti- 
cular individuals. In Germany, there is at present a large excess 
of females who have little chance either of family life or of earning 
@ livelihood in the country. 

The figures for refugees are a census of all persons between 
16 and 65 (17-55 in Austria) with certain exceptions, such as mothers 
of young children. Owing to the special circumstances of these 
people, they are, in the majority of cases, willing to take up work 
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TABLE IV. SURPLUSES OF MANPOWER 





























Total Males Females 
Country 
(a) On 1 May 1948 
Germany (bizone)..... 545,000 45 ,000 500 , 000 
Btally ® ..ccccccccccces 2,000,000 n.a.® n.a. 
Netherlands .......... 40,000 40 ,000 — 
Switzerland .......... 5,550 3,800 1,750 
Refugees, etc.? : 
Germany (3 western 
ee 806 ,000 201,000 105,000 
REE sa tctoeeenee 21,000 15,000 6,000 
DEE sccesesvicwwnns 14,000 11,000 8,000 
Grand total...... 2,931,550 = = 
(b) On 1 September 1948 
Germany (bizone)..... 545 ,000 45,000 500 ,000 
Netherlands .......... 52,000 47 ,200 4,800 
Switzerland .......... 5,350 3,700 1,650 
BE = bedcwbesancsves 2,000,000 n.a. n.a. 
Refugees (estimate) ... 330,000 (220,000) (110,000) 
BORE cde cdaléien cd 2,982,350 -— —_ 




















1 Estimated number of unemployed. 
? On 31 Mar. 1948. 
* Not available. 


in another country. No information is available for the refugees who 
do not come under the care of the International Refugee Organi- 
sation. The Netherlands figures consist chiefly of farmers’ sons who 
are unable to settle on the land, but the number who are willing 
to emigrate is not known. 

The figures in table IV should not, therefore, be taken as the 
number of persons available for emigration, but rather as the number 
of persons who would be willing under certain conditions to consider 
taking up work in another country. 


Occupations of the surplus workers. Little information is available 
on this question. No figures are available for Germany (non-refu- 
gees) for the reasons given above, and the Italian figures are not 
available by occupations, though it is stated that the great majority 
are unskilled ; some, moreover, have never exercised an occupation. 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, on the other hand, indicate the 
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occupations of their available workers. The main source of inform- 
ation concerns the refugees ; these have been classified by the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation into some 215 occupations grouped 
into certain broad categories which are given in table V. 


TABLE VY. OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF REFUGEES IN GERMANY, ITALY 
AND AUSTRIA ON 31 MARCH 1948! 














Group Total Males Females 
Professional, managerial ........ 48 , 547 28,970 14,577 
Clerical and sales ...........++:+ 20,9538 11,289 9,664 
Personal, domestic and protective 
BOBVEES. cc cccccccvecesscccees 26,449 6,313 20,136 
Agricultural, fishery and forestry 75,964 57,351 18,613 
Skilled manual occupations ..... 98,192 76,609 21,5838 
Semi-skilled manual occupations 18,750 15,668 3,082 
Apprentices, helpers and labourers 18,366 12,411 5,955 
No previous work experience ... 38 , 257 18,079 20,178 
PR iscsadcemakianensece 840,478 226,690 113,788 




















1 These figures relate to all persons between 15 and 65 in the three western zones of Germany 
and Italy, and between 15 and 55 in Austria. Certain persons, however, such as the sick, mothers 
of children under 12, etc., are omitted. 


These figures show that about 34 per cent. of the males and 
19 per cent. of the females have been classified as skilled manual 
workers ; agricultural workers form 25.3 per cent. of males and 
16.3 per cent. of females, and the professional and managerial 
class 12.8 per cent., both sexes. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN REQUIREMENTS AND AVAILABILITIES 


Although the data are not complete, it is possible to draw some 
rough comparisons between the demand for foreign workers and the 
supply of workers available. Total requirements up to 31 December 
1948 amount to 60,500, and for the year ending on 30 September 1949 
to 251,000. Recorded surpluses available for emigration, although 
precise figures are not available, amounted to a much larger figure, 
the numbers in Germany alone reaching over 800,000. In addition, 
there is a large number in Italy. There is thus a very large excess 
of supply over demand. But though the number available to meet 
European requirements is largely in excess of the number de- 
manded, it does not follow that all requirements can be met. The 
requirements are largely for skilled labour, while the majority of 
persons available are probably unskilled or semi-skilled, or persons 
without previous work experience. Even if the 40,000 persons 
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required in 1948 in non-agricultural occupations are all considered 
as skilled, it by no means follows that they could be supplied 
out of the 98,000 skilled non-agricultural workers reported among 
the refugees. It is a question of finding the most suitable workers 
to fill the posts vacant in each occupation. Unfortunately, although 
special efforts have been made, full details are not yet available 
as to the precise types of worker required and of the skill and 
qualifications of the workers available; in the further enquiries, 
which the Office is making into these questions at regular intervals, 
efforts are being made to obtain more satisfactory data than have 
been obtained in the first enquiries. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the enquiry was limited 
to European countries, and that data on the supply of workers 
available for emigration could evidently not distinguish between 
those available for European countries and those available for 
non-European countries. Some of the large surplus of labour over 
demand will undoubtedly be absorbed by non-European countries. 














INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Second Session 
of the Textiles Committee 


The second session of the Textiles Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation was held in the International Labour 
Office at Geneva from 27 October to 5 November 1948.1 

The session was presided over by Miss Stemberg, former Direc- 
tor of the Netherlands Ministry of Social Affairs, and a deputy 
Government member of the Governing Body of the I.L.0., who 
had been selected as chairman by the Governing Body. The repre- 
sentatives of the Governing Body who attended the meeting were 
Mr. M. D. Tennant (substitute for Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans) 
for the Government group, Mr. Fennema for the employers’ group, 
and Mr. Roberts for the workers’ group. 

At its opening sitting, the Committee elected the following 
vice-chairmen : Mr. Farrar (United Kingdom) for the employers’ 
group and Mr. Segier (Belgium) for the workers’ group. The chairmen 
of the three groups were Mr. Tennant (United Kingdom) for the 
Government group, Mr. Farrar (United Kingdom) for the employers’ 
group, and Mr. Bagnall (United Kingdom) for the workers’ group. 

The following 20 countries were represented at the second 
session of the Committee : Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Denmark, Egypt, France, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. All of them except 
Brazil had appointed tripartite delegations. Altogether, the 20 
countries were represented by 101 delegates, 23 advisers, and 3 
substitutes, making a total of 127. 

The International Federation of Textile Workers’ Associations 
was represented by two observers : Mr. J. Stott, Secretary, and Miss 
Ruth Bruckman, Translator-Secretary. 





1 For an account of the first session (Brussels, Nov. 1946), see International 
Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 77-85. 
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WoRK OF THE COMMITTEE 


The International Labour Office had prepared as a basis for 
discussion three reports, one on each of the items on the agenda.' 
The first was a general report dealing with the action taken by the 
Governing Body, the International Labour Office and the various 
countries on the resolutions adopted at the first session, and an 
account of the more important trends and developments in the 
textile industry. This report also contained short studies on the 
welfare, safety and health of textile workers, and a review of 
changing international distribution of the industry. 

The second report, dealing with employment problems with 
special reference to recruitment and training in the textile industry, 
contained a survey of the textile manpower situation, and an ana- 
lysis of the main trends and developments since the pre-war years. 
It discussed, in the light of information concerning the manpower 
requirements of the textile industry, measures which had been taken 
to increase available manpower resources, together with the methods 
of recruitment used in the various countries. It also dealt with the 
various aspects of the recruitment question, its importance at the 
present moment, the measures taken to develop training in a number 
of countries, and the principles which might be used as a basis in 
drawing up a systematic scheme of vocational training for the textile 
industry. In conclusion, the report enumerated certain points to 
serve as a basis for discussion by the Committee. The third report 
outlined the existing situation in the field of industrial relations in 
the textile industry and suggested some conclusions arising out 
of this survey. 

The Committee set up two subcommittees, one on employment 
problems and the other on industrial relations, and devoted two 
of its plenary sittings to a discussion of safety, health and welfare 
in the textile industry. Resolutions on safety, health and welfare, 
and on a number of other subjects raised during the general dis- 
cussion, were submitted by various members and were examined 
by the steering committee, acting as a resolutions committee. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


The subcommittee on employment problems consisted of 45 
members (15 Government members, 15 employers’ members and 
15 workers’ members). It appointed as its chairman and reporter 
Mr. Piton (French Government member) and as vice-chairmen 
Mr. Vanderkerken (Belgian employers’ member) and Mr. Bagnall 
(United Kingdom workers’ member). 

The subcommittee accepted as a basis for discussion the points 
which the International Labour Office had suggested in its report 
on employment problems, and, after a detailed examination of the 
various points, proposed, for adoption by the full Committee, a 
resolution concerning vocational training, and a resolution concern- 





1 For notes on these reports, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, 
No. 2, Aug. 1948, p. 278 ; No. 8 8, Sept. 1948, p. 427 ; and No. 4, Oct. 1948, p. 569. 
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ing the recruitment of manpower in the textile industry. These 
two resolutions went into their respective subjects at some length, 
and contained a number of practical proposals for application in 
the industry. In addition, the subcommittee examined and accepted, 
with certain modifications, a draft resolution concerning welfare 
facilities for workers in the textile industry, and a draft resolution 
concerning textile workers in frontier regions. Both resolutions had 
been submitted by the workers’ group. 


Vocational Training 


The resolution concerning vocational training enumerated the 
general principles to be followed in organising vocational training 
in the textile industry and dealt specifically with technical education, 
apprenticeship, the training of semi-skilled workers, the training 
of adult workers, teaching problems, and international co-operation 
in the matter. The resolution declared that close co-operation 
should be ensured between employers and workers in the preparation 
and execution of vocational training schemes within the industry 
or within the undertaking; that participation of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives should be provided for on the management 
boards of technical schools for the training of textile workers ; that 
analogous rules for all branches of the industry and for all occu- 
pations should be established concerning apprenticeship contracts, 
the duration and supervision of apprenticeship, the organisation 
of examinations, and the remuneration of apprentices ; that semi- 
skilled workers should receive training and that with this in view 
special centres or courses or training within undertakings should 
be organised, that adult workers entering for the first time into the 
textile industry should receive training at special centres, and that 
special centres or courses should be organised for the teaching staff. 

The resolution was adopted by the Committee by 67 votes to nil. 


Recruitment 


The resolution concerning the recruitment of manpower declared 
that a systematic recruitment policy should be drawn up and 
applied to the textile industry, and indicated the considerations 
that should be taken into account in defining the general objectives 
of such a policy. The resolution stated that the textile workers 
should be assured of conditions of remuneration not less favourable 
than those of workers in other industries in general for work requiring 
similar skill and effort, and suggested the taking of certain measures 
with this end in view. The resolution also emphasised that working 
conditions should be improved, and advocated the establishment 
of special committees, upon which the workers should be represented, 
to promote the welfare of workers and to administer the welfare 
funds, and the development of social services. The question of the 
full utilisation of available resources, the recruitment of women 
workers and foreign workers, and methods of recruitment, were 
also covered by this resolution. 

The resolution was adopted by the Committee by 68 votes to nil. 


Welfare Facilities 


The resolutions concerning welfare facilities, in the form in which 
it was proposed by the subcommittee on employment problems 
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stated that in textile factories in which a large number of women 
workers are employed, women should be closely associated with 
the supervision of amenities and general welfare in such establish- 
ments, and contained detailed provisions regarding the setting up 
of canteens and créches in textile factories. The resolution was 
adopted by the Committee by 74 votes to nil. 


Workers Living in Frontier Regions 


The resolution concerning the recruitment and conditions of 
work of workers living in frontier regions invited the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to study the question of 
the preparation of a draft international Convention regarding these 
workers. This resolution was adopted by the Committee by 74 votes 
to nil. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The subcommittee on industrial relations consisted of 45 mem- 
bers (15 Government members, 15 employers’ members and 15 
workers’ members) together with substitute members for each 
group. It appointed as its chairman and reporter Mr. Phelan 
(Canadian Government member) and as vice-chairmen Mr. Irwin 
(Canadian employers’ member) and Mr. Burski (Polish workers’ 
member), with Mr. Myngers (French workers’ member) as substitute. 

Considerable discussion took place on a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the workers’ group, which set out their views on three 
main subjects, namely, freedom of association and protection of 
the right to organise, collective bargaining, and co-operation between 
employers and workers. The subcommittee adopted a resolution 
expressing the hope that all States Members would proceed to a 
speedy ratification of the international Convention on freedom of 
association and protection of the right to organise. 

As there was a difference of opinion in the subcommittee as to 
the competence of the Textiles Committee to deal with the questions 
raised in the remaining portion of the draft resolution submitted 
by the workers’ group, the subcommittee did not adopt any con- 
clusions on these subjects. 

The resolution proposed by the subcommittee on industrial 
relations was adopted by the Committee by 69 votes to nil. The 
United States employers’ delegate, however, declared on behalf 
of himself and of the other employers’ delegates from the United 
States and Canada that the resolution should have contained a 
provision which would have given equal protection to any person 
who had chosen, for any reason satisfactory to himself, not to join 
any union, and they voted for the resolution with this reservation. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Two resolutions concerning health and safety were adopted by 
the Committee. The resolution concerning the health of workers 
invited the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
instruct the Office to undertake a study of occupational diseases 
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in the textile industry, and methods of reducing noise in textile 
factories with a view to suggesting preventive measures which may 
be adopted in the industry. This resolution was adopted by 68 
votes to nil. 

The resolution concerning the safety of workers in the textile 
industry invited the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to instruct the Office to prepare, on the basis of the General 
Safety Code for Industrial Establishments adopted by the Technical 
Tripartite Conference convened by the International Labour Office’, 
and in consultation with industrial safety experts having a special 
knowledge of the textile industry, a report demonstrating the 
extent to which particular textile questions are not covered thereby 
and to make recommendations thereon for submission to the third 
session of the Textiles Committee for its consideration. This reso- 
lution was adopted by 73 votes to nil. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee also adopted a resolution concerning disparities 
in wages between the various countries engaged in the textile indus- 
try, a resolution concerning the textile industry in Japan, a reso- 
lution on maternity protection, and a communication to the Govern- 
ing Body on the classification of artificial and organic fibres. 

The resolution concerning disparities in wages, which was adopted 
by the Committee by 74 votes to nil, requested the Office to proceed 
immediately with the study of the problem. The resolution con- 
cerning the textile industry in Japan, among other things, invited 
the Governing Body to follow with the closest attention the social 
evolution in relation to the economic development of the Japanese 
textile industry, and, pending the next session of the Textiles Com- 
mittee, to take such decisions as the circumstances may require ; 
the resolution also suggested that consideration should be given 
to the advisability of arranging through the appropriate channel 
for the presence of a tripartite observer delegation from Japan at 
the next session of the Textiles Committee. This resolution was 
adopted by 70 votes to 4. 

The resolution concerning maternity protection, which was adopted 
by 61 votes to nil, invited the Governing Body to initiate consider- 
ation of the revision of the Convention on maternity protection, 
having regard to developments in national laws and regulations 
concerning social insurance, security of employment, and medical 
care, so as to facilitate the more general ratification of the Con- 
vention in a revised form. 

The Committee’s consideration of the question of classification of 
artificial and organic fibres arose out of a reference from the Gover- 
ning Body inviting the opinion of the Textiles Committee on a pro- 
posal made by the Chemical Industries Committee to include 
artificial and organic fibres, but only up to and including the manu- 
facture of the fibre and its final preparation for weaving or knitting, 
in the definition of chemical products. The Committee, by 65 votes 
to nil, came to the conclusion that from every point of view, technical, 
social and economic, it would be out of the question to remove 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, p. 200. 
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the manufacture of rayon and other synthetic fibres from their 
customary classification as part of the textile industry. 

A resolution inviting the Governing Body to instruct the Office 
to call the attention of the Governments concerned to the imperative 
peed for supplying the most complete information concerning the 
difficulties in the way of implementing the Reduction of Hours 
(Textiles) Convention, 1937, and also concerning the steps taken, 
if any, towards the progressive achievement of the ideal of the 
reduction of hours of work in the interests of the workers all over 
the world, was also moved in the full Committee. The employers’ 
members, however, abstained from voting for the resolution on 
the ground that although in the main the proposed resolution was 
a purely objective request for information, the last part introduced 
debatable matter. A vote on the resolution resulted in 44 members 
voting for it with none against, and as this did not constitute a 
quorum, the resolution was declared not carried. 


CONCLUSION 


In opening the second session of the Textiles Committee, the 
chairman remarked that the Committee had now reached a stage 
where it must tackle concrete and specific problems, and that at 
this session it might be possible to establish general principles in 
regard to employment problems, industrial relations, safety, health 
and welfare of workers. It will be seen that the Committee in fact 
succeeded in putting forward proposals for dealing with most of 
these important subjects. 











INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The following ratifications of international labour Conventions 
have been registered by the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office on the dates indicated : 


by Poland on 29 September 1948 the following nine Conventions : 
Convention (No. 24) concerning sickness insurance for workers in industry and 
commerce and domestic servants ; 
Convention (No. 25) concerning sickness insurance for agricultural workers ; 
Convention (No. 35) concerning compulsory old-age insurance for persons employed 
in industrial or commercial undertakings, in the liberal professions, and for out- 
workers and domestic servants ; 
Convention (No. 36) concerning compulsory old-age insurance for persons employed 
in agricultural undertakings ; 
Convention (No. 37) concerning compulsory invalidity insurance for persons 
employed in industrial or commercial undertakings, in the liberal professions, and 
for outworkers and domestic servants ; 
Convention (No. 38) concerning compulsory invalidity insurance for persons 
employed in agricultural undertakings ; 
Convention (No. 39) concerning compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance for 
persons employed in industrial or commercial undertakings, in the liberal profes- 
sions, and for outworkers and domestic servants ; 
Convention (No. 40) concerning compulsory widows’ and orphans’ insurance for 
persons employed in agricultural undertakings; 
Convention (No. 42) concerning workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases 
(revised) ; 


by Luxembourg on 29 October 1948 : 


Convention (No. 80) for the partial revision of the Conventions adopted by the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation at its first twenty- 
eight sessions for the purpose of making provision for.the future discharge of certain 
chancery functions entrusted by the said Conventions to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations and introducing therein certain further amendments 
consequent upon the dissolution of the League of Nations and the amendment 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. 


The total number of ratifications registered is now 993. 
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CoMING INTO ForcE oF CONVENTIONS 


Conventions No. 64 (concerning the regulation of written contracts 
of employment of indigenous workers) and No. 65 (concerning penal 
sanctions for breaches of contracts of employment by indigenous 
workers) came into force on 8 July 1948, 12 months after the registra- 
tion of the second ratification, that of New Zealand, on 8 July 1947. 
The first ratification, by the United Kingdom, was registered on 
24 August 1943. 

As a result of the registration on 29 September 1948 of the 
ratification by Poland of Convention No. 40 (concerning compulsory 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance for persons employed in agricultural 
undertakings), this Convention will enter into force on 29 September 
1949. Two ratifications were necessary for the entry into force of 
this Convention ; the first ratification, by the United Kingdom, 
was registered on 18 July 1936. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


Hovustnc AND EMPLOYMENT 


A study with this title has recently been published by the Office 
in the “Studies and Reports ” series.* 


SECOND SESSION OF THE PERMANENT MIGRATION COMMITTEE 


The record of the second session of the Permanent Migration 
Committee (Geneva, February 1948) has been published.’ 


REPORTS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


The record of the second session of the Coal Mines Committee 
(Geneva, April 1947) has recently been published.! 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The instalment of the Legislative Series for July-August 1948 
has been published. 


This instalment contains translations of legislation enacted in Albania, Austria, 
Finland, France, Indo-China, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Peru, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain and Syria. 

The texts published include the Albanian Act and Order respecting social 
insurance, the Austrian Act respecting labour inspection, the French Decree 
respecting silicosis, the Indo-Chinese Order and the Luxembourg Act respecting 
family allowances, the Norwegian Act respecting holidays with pay and the Spanish 
Decrees and Order respecting occupational diseases and old-age and invalidity 
insurance. 

The table of contents for the Legislative Series, 1946 (Vol. XX VII), was also 
published in this instalment. 





» Notes on these reports appear below in the “ Bibliography ” section, p. 842. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The second quarterly issue of the Industrial Safety Survey for 
1948 (April-June 1948, Vol. XXIV, No. 2) has been published. 


This issue contains articles on Canada’s concern for workers’ welfare, by the 
Hon. Paul Martin, Canadian Minister of National Health and Welfare, and on 
circular saw safety, by Mr. G. Allen, of Toronto, Ontario. The issue also contains 
notes on the work concerning safety and health of the I.L.O. Chemical Industries 
Committee, on meetings of the I.L.O. Tripartite Technical Conference on Safety 
in Factories and the International Association of Governmental Labour Officials, 
and on safety institutions and associations in Belgium and Sweden. There are 
summaries of recent safety regulations adopted in Australia, Denmark, France, 
French Dependencies, India, Italy, Morocco (French Zone), Pakistan, Surinam, 
Switzerland and the United States, and of official reports issued in Australia, 
China, France, India, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The issue concludes with the usual review of books and periodicals and reproductions 
of safety posters. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


IMPROVEMENTS IN METHODS OF PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Tue TRIPARTITE WORKING PARTIES: REPORT FOR THE CHINA-CLAY INDUSTRY 


The report of the working party for the china-clay industry in 
Great Britain, which was appointed in March 1946, has now been 
published. The report contains recommendations for the establish- 
ment of joint committees and a representative council for the 
industry. 


It will be recalled that early in 1946 the President of the Board of Trade set 
up tripartite working parties to consider methods of improving the organisation 
and production of various industries, and to make recommendations as to the 
measures to be adopted for strengthening the industries concerned. In previous 
numbers of the Review an account has been given of the recommendations contained 
in the reports of some of these working parties, with particular reference to the 
establishment of joint machinery representing management and workpeople.' 

The working party for the china-clay industry consisted of employers, trade 
union representatives and independent members, and its terms of reference were 
to examine and enquire into the various schemes and suggestions put forward for 
improvements of organisation, production and distribution methods and processes 
in the industry, and to report on the steps which should be adopted in the national 
interest to strengthen the industry and render it more stable and more capable 
of meeting competition in the home and foreign markets. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. ry pp. 321-330 : “ Colla- 


boration of Employers and Workers with Government Departments in Great Britain ”, for an 
analysis of the reports of the working parties for the pottery, cotton, hosiery and boot and shoe 
industries ; and Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 284, for a note on the reports of the furniture 
and jewellery and silverware industries. 
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After referring to the great value of china clay to the export trade of the 
country, and discussing the present and prospective supply of labour for the 
industry, the problems of recruitment and the need for further mechanisation and 
labour-saving processes, the report refers to the need for the establishment of joint 
machinery representative of management and workpeople. 

With regard to welfare, the working party recommends the establishment of 
joint committees at each pit or china-clay works where they are not already estab- 
lished, to be responsible for ensuring that general welfare standards are maintained. 

It also recommends the establishment of a representative council for the industry 
to be entitled the China-Clay Council and to comprise an independent chairman 
and two independent members appointed by the Government, five elected repre- 
sentatives of the producers, two elected representatives of the workers and an 
assessor appointed by the Government department having the responsibility for 
china-clay production. The Council would be primarily an advisory body, but 
should possess the statutory powers necessary for the fulfilment of its functions. 
Its main functions would be the preparation of a development plan for the whole 
china-clay industry, and of measures to foster the economic and technical efficiency 
of the industry, the securing of the welfare and wellbeing of the workers and’ 
the provision of a link between the industry and the Government.* 


RATIONALISATION AND OuTPuT IN A CoTTON SPINNING MILL 


A report published by the Labour Department of the Cotton 
Board supplies information on the results of a “ redeployment ” 
experiment carried out in a cotton spinning mill.” 


Early in 1946 the Cotton Board began to negotiate an experiment in redeploy- 
ment in the cardroom of the Musgrave Spinning Company’s No. 7 Mill. This card- 
room produces about 21,000 Ib. a week * of 5.0 hank roving from combed sliver 
(combers set to extract 14 per cent.), using Egyptian, East African and Peruvian 
cottons, the processing and original labour arrangements being of the conventional 
Bolton type. 

A firm of industrial consultants was invited to submit proposals for redeploy- 
ment, and after making extensive studies at the mill it drew up a plan which was 
approved by the operatives, the local trade union and the mill management in 
November 1946. The plan involved: (1) a rearrangement of the duties of the 
operatives, especially the transference of the cleaning from machine tenters to 
cleaning teams ; (2) a rearrangement of the layout of some of the machines to 
facilitate their operation ; (3) the introduction of larger cans at the cards and 
combers ; and (4) an increase in the number of machines per tenter. At the same 
time, the method of wage payment was changed from day rates to an incentive 
scheme devised by the consultants, the employer agreeing with the trade union 
to pay basic rates of 80s. a week for men and 62s. to 65s. a week for women, with 
supplemental piece or bonus rates judged to enable an experienced operative to 
earn a further 30 per cent. The application of the new arrangements was started 
in January 1947, and substantially completed by the end of July 1947. 

Surveys of the cardroom were made in December 1945 and in October 1947, 
before and after redeployment, in order to assess its effects on labour utilisation 
and wages. Each survey covered the operatives’ hours, the distribution of their 
time among their duties, the output of material, and all relevant technical condi- 
tions. The investigations led to the following findings of the results of the redeploy- 
ment (all of which come close to the forecasts made by the consultants before the 
trial began). 

(1) The number of operatives (excluding stripper-grinders and lap carrier) was 
reduced from 39 to 81, that is, by 21 per cent. 





1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Mar. 1948, p. 84. 

* Report on Labour Redeployment in the Musgrave Mill Cardroom, Bolton, published by the 
Labour Department of the Cotton Board (Mar. 1948). 

* After the drawframe about 7,000 lb. of this production is diverted to a part of the 
cardroom not included in the experiment. 
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(2) The cardroom output per hour was increased by 15 per cent. 

(3) The operative hours per 100 Ib. (O.H.P.) was reduced by 28 per cent., that 
is to say, the production per man-hour (P.M.H.) was increased by 39 per cent. 

(4) The time devoted by the operatives to general supervision and relaxation 
together (the two are not separable in the observations) was increased from 27 per 
cent. to 34 per cent. 

(5) The segregation of cleaning accounted for about one half of the O.H.P. 
reduction, and shorter times for creeling, piecing and doffing for about one quarter. 

(6) The new wages were arranged so that the weekly earnings of the redeployed 
operatives were increased by 30 per cent. 

(7) The labour cost per Ib. was reduced by 10 per cent. of the total wage cost 
in the cardroom (excluding the wages of stripper-grinders and lap carrier). 


The report points out that in the particular case of the Musgrave Mill the 
greater productivity was divided in the ratio of 30 per cent. increase in average 
earnings and 10 per cent. reduction in labour costs, and that the figures in other 
cases will necessarily vary from mill to mill according to the existing levels of 
wages and the conditions prevailing before and after redeployment. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


RECENTLY ENACTED STATE LAws 


Within the past two years eight States of the United States 
(Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin) have enacted laws establishing com- 
pulsory arbitration procedures for the settlement of labour disputes 
involving public services and public utility undertakings.' 


The laws apply to services (e.g., power, communications, light, heat, water, 
gas, electricity, sanitation and public transport services) in which an interruption 
might inflict particular hardship on the community and endanger health and safety. 
The scope of the various laws and the procedures established under them vary 
considerably from State to State. The New Jersey law, however, which is sum- 
marised below, illustrates the basic pattern of the legislation.* 


The New Jersey Law. 

The New Jersey law, in so far as it relates to compulsory arbitration, is concerned 
with the situation where a cessation of service arises from, or is threatened by, a 
labour dispute which the public utility and its employees are unable to settle by 
collective bargaining and mediation. If the parties do not voluntarily agree to 
submit the issues to arbitration, the State may require them to do so in the public 
interest. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 598. 

* Missouri, Massachusetts and Virginia have established procedures which are similar in 
many respects but do not establish compulsory arbitration. Typical of this group is the Virginia 
law summarised in International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 430. 
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The law provides that when, in the opinion of the Governor, a dispute which 
has not been settled by amicable means threatens to interrupt the effective operation 
of a public utility, the Governor may take possession of the facilities of the utility 
for use and operation by the State in the public interest. After the Governor or 
his designated representative has assumed possession, all disputes between the 
utility and its employees must be submitted to a board of arbitration composed 
of one representative each of the management and the employees and three inde- 
pendent members selected by these two representatives. The Governor may 
appoint the full board if the parties fail to do so. The board must proceed promptly 
to hold hearings and decide the dispute. Its award is binding on the parties unless 
modified or reversed on appeal to the appropriate court, but such appeal does not 
automatically stay the operation of the award. Strikes, lockouts, failures to abide 
by the award or other concerted activities by members of a labour organisation 
which result in an interruption of the service make the persons concerned liable 
to penalties of up to $10,000 per day for each day the interruption continues. 
Upon settlement of the dispute the facilities are to be returned to the owners as 
soon as is practicable.* 


Earlier Decision of the Supreme Court. 

The enactment of this legislation has raised a constitutional issue. In 1923, 
the Supreme Court of the United States invalidated a somewhat similar compulsory 
arbitration statute of the State of Kansas as an infringement upon the right of 
employers and employees to contract concerning wages, a right protected by the 
Federal Constitution. In view of this decision the validity of the present enact- 
ments can only be finally determined by the Supreme Court. The Court has not 
yet considered their constitutionality. 


Recent State Court Decisions. 


In two States, Michigan and New Jersey, the State courts have recently 
construed their laws on compulsory arbitration. 

In Michigan, the court found the Act to be invalid on the sole ground that in 
providing for the appointment of a member of the judiciary as chairman of the 
arbitration board established under the Act, the Act attempted to confer non- 
judicial powers and functions upon a judicial officer, contrary to the State Consti- 
tution, which maintains the independence of the executive, judicial and legislative 
branches of the State Government. The decision was based on technical grounds 
of procedure, and the court did not give an opinion on the substantive provisions 
of the law and their relation to the Federal Constitution.* 

In New Jersey, on the other hand, the court upheld the validity of the statute 
as it related to both the State and the Federal Constitutions. The decision was, 
however, limited to the facts of the particular case and did not consider whether 
in the application of the statute to other situations a different conclusion might 
be reached. In the case in question the company involved was not actually dis- 
possessed of its property and suffered no loss or damage as a result of this seizure. 
The representative of the Governor merely assumed nominal control of the 
property and did not interfere with or participate in the management or conduct 
of the company’s operations. ‘“ If the State had actually deprived or attempted 
to deprive the company of its property under colour of the statute’, the court 
noted, “‘ a very different legal situation would be presented.” * 

Pending final clarification of the constitutional issues by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the courts of each State will continue to interpret and construe 
their respective State laws. The decisions of the State courts of last resort will 
be controlling until reversed or modified by the Supreme Court.‘ 





1 Public Laws of New Jersey, ch. 38, approved 26 Mar. 1946 ; ch. 49, approved 9 Apr. 1947 ; 
ch. 75, approved 22 Apr. 1947. 

* Decision of Michigan Supreme Court in pee Workers v. Gadola, decided 8 Sept. 
1948 ; see 22 Labor Relations Reference Manual, p- 

* Decision of New Jersey Chancery Court, in A ong v. Traffic Telephone Workers, decided 
10 Sept. 1948; ibid., p. 2469. 
* Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 22, No. 41, 20 Sept. 1948, 
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REGISTRATION OF UNEMPLOYED IN ITALY 


The Italian Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare recently 
gave fresh instructions to the provincial labour and employment 
offices regarding the registration of the unemployed.' 


As from 15 July 1948, every worker seeking employment must indicate to 
which of the following four classes he belongs: (1) employed persons wishing to 
change their employment ; (2) housewives seeking employment ; (3) young persons 
under 21 or demobilised persons seeking their first employment ; (4) unemployed 
persons—i.e., workers who have lost their employment. 

As from 15 July, all persons registered at the Office must re-register within 
thirty days, or they will be struck off the lists. 

In accordance with these provisions, the National Social Welfare Institute 
has taken further action to ensure that unemployment allowances shall be paid 
only to persons who are duly registered with the provincial labour and employment 
offices.? 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


The record of the work of the employment service in China 
during the year 1947 shows a marked advance on the achievements 
of 1946. 


The total number of employment offices, including those operated by the 
Government and those registered with the Ministry of Social Affairs, was 498 at 
the end of 1947 as compared with 199 in 1946. Of the total number, 172 (84.5 per 
cent.) were devoted exclusively to employment service, 269 (54 per cent.) were 
included in social service centres, and 57 (11.5 per cent.) operated as annexes to 
various social welfare organisations. Eight were directly operated by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, 16 by provincial and municipal Governments, 6 by provincial 
and municipal Kuomintang Party headquarters, 183 by hsien (district) Govern- 
ments, 108 by hsien Kuomintang Party headquarters, and 227 by different occupa- 
tional organisations, industrial establishments, or private individuals. 

During 1947, the 7 employment offices directly operated by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs * registered 58,225 applicants for work, or about 18 per cent. more 
than in 1946, and 11,505 vacancies, about 40 per cent. more than in 1946 ; they 
made 7,768 placements, an increase of about 44 per cent. over the preceding year 
The percentage of applicants placed increased from about 12 per cent. of the total 
number of applicants in 1946 to 15 per cent. in 1947. 

Men applicants outnumbered women by more than 6 to 1. There was, however, 
an increase in the demand for women workers in 1947, and the ratio of vacancies 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, p. 74. 

* 24 Ore (Milan), No. 185, 10 Aug. 1948. 

* The Ministry of Social Affairs had originally set up eight employment service offices in 
various parts of the country. Four of these, situated at Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin and Chung- 
king, are devoted exclusively to employment service and the remainder are sections of social 
service centres. In 1947, the Ministry established a new employment service section in the 
Nanking Social Service Centre, but closed down that of the Neikiang Social Service Centre, thus 
leaving the total number unchanged. However, as the new section in Nanking did not start 
its = until late in the year, only seven employment service offices were actually in operation 
in ° 
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offered to men and to women changed from 8 to 1 in 1946 to 2.7 to 1 in the following 
year. So far as placements were concerned, about 4.4 men were placed for every 
woman placed in 1946, and about 3.6 men for every woman in 1947. 

The Shanghai Employment Service Office, with 18,965 applicants, 3,767 va- 
cancies and 2,861 placements recorded, was the most active ; next in order were 
Chungking, Tientsin and Hankow. 

Occupational and skill classification showed that the demand for apprentices, 
for whom there were 1,025 vacancies, was the greatest. Other openings, with 
vacancies ranging from 500 to 1,000, were for domestic servants, office boys, 
secondary school teachers, private tutors, clerks, police, and skilled workers. 
Apprentices also obtained the greatest number of placements, with a total of 
806 ; next in order of numerical importance came police, office boys, private tutors, 
clerks and secondary school teachers, with placements for the groups varying 
from 300 to 800. 

The employment service records indicate that about 50 per cent. of the appli- 
cants had attended secondary school, 27 per cent. had attended primary school, 
14 per cent. university or college, while about 4 per cent. were illiterate. About 
40 per cent. of those placed in jobs were secondary school leavers.* 


THE PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN FRANCE 


CO-ORDINATION OF OFFICIAL ACTIVITIES 


As part of its programme for the organisation of vocational 
training on a large scale, the French Government adopted various 
measures on 15 April 1948 for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
activities of the various Ministries concerned and ensuring the 
participation of representatives of the occupations in the drawing 
up of training programmes and regulations. 


Interdepartmental Co-ordination Committee. 

Since vocational training applies to various categories of workers, e.g., young 
persons, adult workers, and the disabled, different Ministries have competence in this 
field. The training of young persons comes under the Under-Secretariat of State 
for Technical Training, attached to the Ministry of Education, that of adult workers 
under the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, and the retraining of the disabled 
and other handicapped persons under the Ministry of Public Health and Popula- 
tion. Other Ministries are also concerned in the economic and financial aspects 
involved in the execution of the vocational training scheme. With the object of 
preventing overlapping, a Decree of 15 April 1948 accordingly set up an inter- 
departmental committee with the duty of co-ordinating the activities of all Minis- 
tries concerned in this sphere. 

The new committee includes the Ministers of National Education, Labour and 
Social Security, Finance and Economic Affairs, Industry and Commerce, Public 
Works and Transport, the Armed Forces, Agriculture, and Public Health and 
Population, and also the Under-Secretary of State for Technical Training. It is 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of National Education, and its vice- 
chairman is the Minister of Labour and Social Security. The secretariat of the 
Committee is provided by the Under-Secretariat of State for Technical Training.* 


Permanent Study and Co-ordination Committee. 
On the same date an Order, issued jointly by the Minister of Labour and Social 


and the Minister of National Education, set up a Permanent Study and 
Co-ordination Committee, with the following duties : 


(a) to draw up a list and a definition of occupations and jobs ; 





? Communication from the China Branch Office of the I.L.0O. 
* Journal officiel, 1 May 1948. 
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(b) to submit to the Interdepartmental Committee on Vocational Training a 
report on the immediate and future manpower requirements of the French Union 
and on the occupational distribution of the numbers to be trained ; 

(c) to co-ordinate the measures adopted by the two Ministries, in particular 
on the following points: establishment of agencies for promoting upgrading of 
workers ; proper utilisation of training establishments ; local contacts between the 
representatives of labour and of technical training ; general curricula and regula- 
tions ; examinations and diplomas ; methods of selecting and training teaching 
staff ; 

(d) to study measures for ensuring the most appropriate placing of ‘ac 
and students trained in the various vocational training establishments 


The Committee includes three representatives of the Ministry of —_ and 
Social Security and three representatives of the Ministry of National Education 
dealing with technical training. It meets at least once a month. 


National Advisory Boards. 

With a view to ensuring that the representatives of the occupation take part 
in the organisation of vocational training, an Order of the Under-Secretary of 
State for Technical Education provides for the creation of national advisory boards 
for each homogeneous group of occupations. Each board is to include eight represen- 
tatives each of the public authorities, employers, and workers and, in addition, 
three representatives of the teaching profession and two representatives of the 
parents of pupils. 

The duties of each board are as follows : 

(a) to draw up a list of skilled trades carried on in the undertakings which it 
represents, and of the jobs involved, and to define the standard of occupational 
tests for classifying the workers concerned ; 

(b) to draw up model apprenticeship, upgrading and rehabilitation schemes ; 

(c) to draw up regulations suitable for each type of training ; 

(d) to prepare an examination syllabus and rules for each class of training ; 

(e) to determine the average individual cost of the various types of training 
in the trades within its competence. 

Each board is required to propose a training plan for the operations within its 
competence, to draw up an inventory of the means at its disposal and, by an annual 
inspection of the school programme, to show clearly what local requirements are 
predominant.? 


WorkKeErs’ UPGRADING COURSES 


Under an Order of the Under-Secretariat of State for Technical 
Education, issued in pursuance of the Act of 25 July 1919, courses 
may be organised with the object of “ giving the worker, whatever 
may be the previous state of his training, the possibility of raising 
himself in the occupational hierarchy by the acquirement of the 
indispensable theoretical and practical knowledge ” 


These upgrading courses are intended for the following persons: salaried 
employees ; labourers and semi-skilled workers, with a view to preparing them for 
certificates of occupational proficiency ; skilled workers, with a view to enabling them 
to become masters of their trade and preparing them for posts as foremen or 
technicians ; for technicians and foremen ; for master craftsmen and journeymen 
in handicraft undertakings. 

The courses are given outside the regular hours of work and no payment is 
made for attending them. In each section they include a minimum of 100 hours 
of theoretical instruction per year, and also practical instruction.* 





+ Journal officiel, 16 Apr. 1948. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING IN INDIA 


A Conference of Labour Ministers of provinces and important 
States which was held at New Delhi on 3-4 May 1948 under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Minister, Government 
of India, recommended that the training centres established by the 
Government of India should be continued for a further period of 
one year on the existing basis. It also recommended that the admi- 
nistration of the training centres as well as of the employment service 
should be transferred to the provinces as soon as possible. Various 
other recent developments in the field of vocational training in India 
are summarised below.? 


The All-India Council for Technical Education. 


The Al!-India Council for Technical Education held its third session at Bombay 
on 22 April 1948, with Mr. N. R. Sarkar in the chair, who reviewed the work done 
by the Council and emphasised the urgency of setting up higher technological 
institutions in India. 

The Council directed the Joint Committee of the all-India boards of technical 
studies in textile technology, engineering, chemical technology and commerce and 
business administration to evolve a scheme for the training of technical personnel 
in these fields. It urged the establishment of the eastern and western technical 
institutions without delay. As to the northern and southern institutions, the 
Council recommended that the respective provincial and State Governments 
concerned should supply the necessary land free of charge and make available 
electricity, water, etc. It also recommended that provincial and State Govern- 
ments should establish more schemes for the training of craftsmen on a sufficiently 
broad and sound basis. 


Government Subsidies. 

On the recommendation of the Council, the Government of India has accepted 
in principle a scheme for strengthening 14 existing higher technical institutions 
by means of suitable financial assistance, and 1,900,000 rupees have been granted 
to a number of institutions under certain conditions laid down by the Council. 
The most important condition is that the extra facilities created as a result of the 
grant will be made available to students from all over India, irrespective of provincial 
or other considerations, preference being given to students from industrially 
backward provinces. 

The Council appointed a subcommittee to consider and report on the different 
types of institution and training required for different categories of technical 
personnel needed in different industries, and to consider other relevant questions, 
including the organisation of apprenticeship training. 

The Council authorised the chairman to appoint a special committee to examine 
the question of training of personnel required for the merchant navy and different 
port trust authorities in the country.’ 


An Institute for the Training of Instructors. 

The Ministry of Labour has decided to establish a Central Institute for the 
training of instructors with a view to improving the efficiency of the instructors 
employed at the training centres, training new instructors to meet the requirements 
of the Central and provincial Governments, and providing a refresher course for 
instructors for keeping them conversant with the latest methods of teaching and 
production. 





1 The Hindu (Madras), 5-6 May 1948. 
* For the most recent note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, 
July 1948, p. 86. 
* Times of India (Bombay), 23 Apr. 1948 ; The Hindu, 26 Apr. 1948. 
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The institution will be established at the combined technical and vocational 
training centre, at Bilaspur in the Central Provinces, and will train 200 instructors 
at a time. The duration of the course will be five and a half months. Training 
will be provided for in a large number of trades such as blacksmithing, carpentezing, 
tin and copper smithing, tailoring, calico printing, welding and soap making.’ 


An Advisory Board for Mining Education. . 

The Government of West Bengal, with the concurrence of the Government of 
Bihar, has established a Mining Education Advisory Board for West Bengal and 
Bihar for a period of three years with effect from 9 November 1947, or until the 
control of the mining classes scheme is transferred to the Government of India, 
whichever is earlier. The Board, which will be presided over by the Chief Inspector 
of Mines in India, will have 15 other members, including representatives of orga- 
nisations of mine owners and managers of mines. The Board will advise the 
Government on all questions concerning mining educaticn. With regard to the 
existing scheme of mining classes in the coalfields, the Board will determine the 
syllabus of the classes ; appoint local subcommittees and determine lecture centres ; 
submit recommendations to the Government concerning the appointment and 
dismissal of lecturers ; disburse the grants allotted for the classes ; conduct exami- 
nations and issue certificates ; and levy tuition fees for the classes up to 10 rupees 
per student for the session.? 


Government Recognition of Radio-Mechanics Courses. 

The Government of India as well as the Governments of Bombay and Madras 
have agreed to recognise the training course for radio mechanics conducted by 
the Resettlement and Employment Organisation at its technical training centres. 
Training in radio mechanics is now provided at five technical training centres and 
many of the successful trainees have succeeded in obtaining employment. The 
recognition will make the trainees eligible to hold Government posts and to sit 
for different examinations.* 


Agricultural Training School for Madras. 

The Government of Madras has decided to start an Agricultural Training School 
in Tanjore district for training students in methods of land reclamation and agri- 
cultural improvement. The school, which is under the administration of the Madras 
Agricultural Department, will admit sons of professional agriculturists who have 
at least form III education and are likely to take to agriculture as their occupation. 
The course of study, which will be free of tuition charges, and last for one year, 
will be intensely practical and will cover improved methods of farming.‘ 


Cottage and Small-Scale Industries in Bombay. 

With a view to stimulating the growth of cottage and small-scale industries, 
the Government of Bombay, in an announcement of 16 May 1948 concerning the 
industrial policy of the Province, proposed, among other things, the establishment 
of village industrial centres in selected villages to provide employment and training, 
and the organisation of demonstration parties to teach useful crafts to the rural 
population.® 
Central Institute of Psychology. 

The Ministry of Education, Government of India, has appointed a Committee 
with Dr. Tara Chand, Educational Adviser to the Government of India, as chair- 
man, to formulate a plan for the establishment of a Central Institute of Psychology 
in Delhi for conducting research in selective methods and standardising tests of 
various types in the educational field. Among other things, it will prepare voca- 
tional aptitude tests and intelligence tests for higher technical institutions.* 





* Indian Information, Vol. 22, No. 229, 1 May 1948, p. 534. 
* Calcutta Gazette, Part I, 13 May 1948, pp. 581-582. 

osen. DIRECTORATE-GENERAL OF RESETTLEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT: Employment News, Apr. 
* GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS: Press Note, No. 153, 15 June 1948. 
* GOVERNMENT OF BomBay : The People’s Raj, 22 May 1948. 

ea - OrFiceE OF THE HiGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA (London): India News, Vol. IX, No. 5, 
y 1948. 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING ABROAD 


Planning for multi-purpose river projects in India entered upon 
a new phase with the Government’s establishment of a Central 
Designs Organisation under the Central Water Power Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission (C.W.I.N.C.). 


As an essential part of the scheme, it is proposed to send abroad during the 
next five years selected engineers for specialised training in methods of design 
and construction of dams and hydro-electric installation, for which training facilities 
in India are inadequate at present. These trainees, to be selected by the Commis- 
sion and sent out at the rate of six a year, will receive training abroad for about 
two years, the main countries of training being the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Sweden, Switzerland, and the U.S.S.R. This training scheme, 
it is estimated, will cost the Government of India 200,000 rupees a year.* 


Training in Czechoslovakia. 

The Czechoslovak technical mission * which was in India during June-July 1948 
has undertaken to arrange facilities for the practical training of Indian students 
in a number of Czechoslovak industries, such as machine tool manufacture, heavy 
chemicals and power plant machinery. The mission has also proposed to arrange 
visits of Czechoslovak professors to India on lecture tours, and to obtain suitable 
experts to staff the proposed higher technical institutions in Calcutta and Bombay. 
Czechoslovakia has already provided training facilities for Indian aero-engineers. 


UnrrorM TRAINING STANDARDS FOR Nurses, MIDWIVES AND HEALTH VISITORS 


An Act of 31 December 1947 * which applies to all the provinces 
of India, directs the Central Government to set up an Indian Nursing 
Council, for the purposes of introducing uniform standards of 
training for nurses, midwives and health visitors. 


Constitution of the Council. 


Representation on the Council is drawn from the provincial registers *, training 
institutions, the Medical Council of India, the Central Council of the Indian Medical 
Association, and the Council of the Trained Nurses Association of India. Ez officio 
membership includes the directors of various nursing, medical and welfare orga- 
nisations, the chief administrative medical officer of each province, and four pro- 
vincial Directors of Public Health. The Government nominees comprise four 
members elected by the Central Government, and two elected by the Central 
Legislature. 

A Schedule to the Act contains a list of the qualifications in nursing, midwifery 
and health visiting to be given official recognition. Any one of these qualifications 
will be sufficient to entitle the holder to enrolment in any provincial register. It 
is stipulated that after the commencement of the Act, no person shall be entitled 
to enrolment in a provincial register unless he or she holds a recognised qualifi- 
cation. Persons already enrolled whose qualifications are not recognised may, 
however, continue to be inscribed. 





* The Hindu, 7 June 1948. 

* The mission was sponsored by the Czechoslovak Metal and Engineering Works, Prague 
(a Government organisation), and consisted of eight expert technologists who have specialised 
mainly in power generation and distribution. 

* Indian Nursing Council Act, No. XLVIII of 1947. 

*“ Provincial register ” is defined in section 2 of the Act as a register of nurses, midwives 
or health visitors maintained under the law of a province. 
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Powers of the Council. 


The Council has power to declare any qualification granted by a provincial 
authority to be a recognised qualification for the purposes of the Act. It may 
negotiate with any extra-provincial State or country for a scheme of reciprocity 
for the recognition of qualifications, and may declare any extra-provincial quali- 
fication to be a recognised qualification. Every provincial authority granting a 
recognised qualification must furnish the Council with any information it may 
require as to the courses of study, training, and examinations requisite to the 
obtaining of a qualification. 

Inspectors may be appointed by the Council for the purpose of inspecting 
training institutions, and reporting on the adequacy of the training and of the 
examinations. Should the Council deem that any courses of study or training, or 
any conditions of entry into training, fall short of the standards recommended by 
regulations made under the Act, it may declare that only those qualifications 
granted before a specified date shall be valid as recognised qualifications. Should 
the Council deem that an institution recognised by a provincial council for the 
training of nurses, midwives, or health visitors does not satisfy the requirements 
of the Council, it may declare that as from a specified date members of that insti- 
tution may only be registered in the province in which the institution is situated. 

The Council is authorised to prescribe the standard curricula for the training 
of nurses, midwives, and health visitors, for the training of teachers of nurses, 
midwives, and health visitors, and for training in nursing administration ; to 
regulate the conditions of entry to courses of training ; and to set standards for 
examination and other requirements for the securing of qualifications recognised 
under the Act.? 


REHABILITATION OF THE HANDICAPPED IN ITALY 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND PLACING OF Ex-TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS 


An Italian Legislative Decree of 15 April 1948, No. 538, makes 
it compulsory for curative establishments and sanatoria for tuber- 
culous patients with accommodation for more than 200 persons to 
create and maintain internal courses for the vocational retraining of 
patients who are on the way to recovery, with a view to directing 
them after their discharge to such activities as may be suited to 
their physical condition. All provisions which forbid or limit the 
recruitment or replacing of workers discharged from curative estab- 
lishments concerned with tuberculous diseases have been repealed. 


Every curative sanatorium is required to recruit such workers to a proportion 
of 10 per cent. of the staff in service at the date of the entry into force of the 
Decree. The workers are to be chosen from lists which will be drawn up by a 
special committee provided for in section 8 of the Decree. They will enjoy the 
same economic and legal treatment as is applied to staff of the same category, 
besides receiving the special allowances to which they are entitled. 

The clinical cure of the patient is certified by the director of the anti-tuberculosis 
dispensary of the district, or by the director of the establishment in which the 
worker was treated. The director must indicate on the certificate the occupations 
best suited to the physical condition of the worker. 

Section 8 of the Decree provides that in every provincial capital the prefect 
shall set up a special board, to be presided over by the director of the provincial 
labour office and composed of two specialists chosen by the local anti-tuberculosis 
association and by the National Institute of Social Welfare. It will be the duty 
of the board : 









» Gazette of India Extraordinary (New Delhi), Part IV, 31 Dec. 1947. 
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(a) to register, on a special list, all workers discharged by the curative estab- 
lishments as a result of the clinical cure of a tuberculous disease, who have requested 
to be so registered, and to show for each of them the occupations most appropriate 
to his physical condition ; 

(b) to provide for the placing of the workers so registered ; 

(c) to supervise the placing of these workers in occupations for which they are 
physically suited and any change in their employment ; 

(da) to supervise the courses of training initiated by the curative establishments ; 


(e) to give advice to promote local action in all matters connected with the 
assistance and placing of workers discharged from the sanatoria. 


Within 60 days of the entry into force of the Decree, curative establishments 
and sanatoria were to announce the total number of their staff. On 30 June and on 
31 December of each year, supplementary declarations must be made showing 
any changes which may have occurred. 

The supervision of the observance of the Decree has been entrusted to the 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, who will exercise such supervision through 
the medium of the labour inspection services.* 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN SWITZERLAND 


MEETINGS OF THE A.S.O.P.P.A. 


The Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and the Protection 
of Apprentices (A.S.0.P.P.A.) held its 17th Conference of delegates 
at Lugano from 4 to 6 June 1948. The Conference was preceded 
by a meeting of the Swiss Conference of Vocational Counsellors and 
was followed by the triennial general assembly of the Association. 


General Assembly. 


The general assembly re-elected the chairman and the general secretary of 
the Association, and unanimously adopted the annual report, the accounts, reports 
of action taken, and the proposed budget. The main subject discussed at the 
general assembly was the question of regular apprenticeship and of non-contractual 
vocational training. The discussion was preceded by a general statement from the 
head of the vocational training section of the Federal Office of Industry, Handi- 
crafts and Labour. 


Conference of Vocational Counsellors. 


The Swiss Conference of Vocational Counsellors dealt mainly with the question 
of the adaptation of apprentices’ wages and money allowances to the present rise 
in the cost of living. 


Activities of the Association. 


The Association for Vocational Guidance and the Protection of Apprentices is 
very active in the educational, economic and social fields. The association at 
present has some 800 vocational guidance offices; its membership includes 250 
economic and occupational associations, together with the competent authorities, 
social and teaching institutions, occupational schools and large undertakings. 

The Association organises a certain number of conferences every year and also 
special general courses, central or regional, for the preliminary or further training 
of vocational guidance counsellors. These courses and conferences are organised 
in collaboration with the Federal Office of Industry, Handicrafts and Labour and 
with the Swiss Conference of Vocational Counsellors. Among the concerns of the 





* Gazetta Ufficiale, No. 123, 29 May 1948. 
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Association at present is the question of the training and qualifications of voca- 
tional counsellors. At the 16th Conference of delegates (Zurich, 18 December 
1947), the general principles governing the minimum requirements for the ap- 
pointments of new vocational counsellors, both men and women, were ad 
These general principles, which were drawn up with the help of the Swiss Conference 
of Vocational Counsellors and of the Federal Office of Industry, Handicrafts and 
Labour (vocational training section) constitute the basis of an agreement with the 
cantonal authorities concerned on the question of vocational guidance. At the 
moment these principles are still in the drafting stage and are being considered by 
the cantonal authorities. They will be published as soon as final agreement is 
reached and are expected to play an important part in the development of voca- 
tional guidance in Switzerland. 


MIGRATION 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN BULGARIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


MOVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Representatives of the Bulgarian and Czechoslovak Governments 
concluded on 4 June 1948 an agreement concerning the sending of 3,000 
Bulgarian agricultural workers to Czechoslovakia. 


The recruitment of these workers was entrusted to local committees of the 
Directorate of Labour and Trade. The Bulgarian workers in Czechoslovakia are 
to enjoy the same conditions of work as Czechoslovak agricultural workers, and are 
to be protected by Czechoslovak labour protection laws. The Directorate has 
supplied the regional and local district councils with detailed information con- 
cerning the method of recruitment and conditions of work. 

Preference is to be given to unmarried applicants or to married applicants 
who undertake not to bring their families with them. Nevertheless, provision is 
being made for 300 families to be authorised to leave for Czechoslovakia, on 
condition that the wife signs a contract of employment as an agricultural worker 
with the same employer as her husband. Such households should, if possible, 
be childless, or, if there are children, there should not be more than two and such 
children should not be less than six years of age. 

Every agricultural worker applying for work in Czechoslovakia should fulfil 
the following conditions : 

(1) he should be a skilled agricultural worker and should have worked at least 
200 consecutive days in agriculture during the previous two years ; 

(2) he should be of good health morally and physically and should be fit for 
agricultural labour ; 

(3) he should be under 40 years of age. In exceptional cases workers up to 50 
years of age who fulfil the necessary conditions may be admitted ; 


(4) young persons who have completed their secondary or higher education 
are not admitted ; 





* Communication from the A.S.O.P.P.A. 
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co (5) the worker must have discharged his military obligations ; 
ip- (6) young girls, or women not accompanied by parents or by husband, are not 
sd. itted. 
aa Preference will be given to workers from co-operative agricultural production 
} estates. 
- The applicant must present himself before a special committee attached to 
by the regional or local council for his district. Exception is made in the case of 
is workers on co-operative agricultural production estates who live in a district where 
“ there is ho committee. Applicants must possess the following documents : 

(1) a medical certificate from the doctor of the local office, drawn up accord- 
ing to the model form supplied by the Ministry of Public Health, certifying that 
he is quite healthy and fit for the work required of him. If the worker travels 
with his family, his wife must also submit a medical certificate. The health of the 
children who are not eligible for work must be stated on the father’s medical 
certificate. If the worker’s children are eligible for contracts of employment, 
they must submit a personal medical certificate ; 

(2) a certificate issued by the local district council proving that the applicant 
is a qualified agricultural worker and that he has worked for at least 200 days 
either as a farmer in his own right or as an agricultural labourer ; 

(3) an identity card ; 

(4) a photograph ; 

(5) applicants from co-operative agricultural production estates must submit 
a certificate from an authorised representative of the estate in question certi- 
fying that he is a member of that estate and that he has been chosen to be sent 
to Czechoslovakia. 

Applicants who wish to go to Czechoslovakia as agricultural workers must 
ts register with the labour section of their local district council where the selection 
0 committee sits. 
he 
re 
re 
aS r 
~ CONDITIONS OF WORK 
ts 7 
is WAGE CONTROL IN BULGARIA 
mn . 
er A new system of wage control was introduced in Bulgaria on 
e, 1 February 1948. Under this system wage scales in all branches of 
h industry and commerce are fixed by decree. 

il Scope. 

The new regulations apply to all workers and salaried employees subject to 

st labour legislation and employed in all branches of the national economy, including 
workers in undertakings belonging to the State and enjoying independent financial 
administration, or in non-profitmaking undertakings. 

ad Civil servants, and workers whose wages are regulated by the Act concerning 
civil servants and by the relevant wage scales, are excluded from the operation 

0 of the new regulations. 
The Wage Scales. 

n 





A detailed list has been published of maximum and minimum wages to be paid 
in all the main branches of industry throughout the country. Within these general 





* Communication from I.L.O. correspondent in Bulgaria. 
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limitations, scales are established for different categories of workers, e.g., first- 
grade specialists, second-grade specialists and ordinary specialists. Similar scales 
are established for ‘‘ cultural workers ’’, i.e., employees in cinemas, photographic 
studios, and libraries, and also for employees in commercial offices, printing 
houses, etc. 

For categories which are not covered by the list referred to above, or by any 
other list which may be established, the provisions of collective agreements or 
other arrangements at present in force are maintained for the time being. 

The wages shown in the list refer to the hours of work provided for by the law, 
and also for the quantity and quality of the work which should normally be carried 
out in this period. These standards are established for the principal categories 
of workers according to the provisions of the Act concerning labour standards. 

Bonuses for work done over and above the standard are payable in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act. 

If a worker, through his own fault, does less work than the legal standard, 
his legal wage may be reduced by an amount not exceeding 10 per cent. The 
remuneration of workers on piece or job work, or other special forms of remu- 
neration, must correspond to the wages fixed by the new Order. 

Workers occupied on necessarily continuous work in four six-hour shifts 
receive the daily wages shown in the list, less 10 per cent. 

For certain specified occupations, including in particular tailoring, bakeries, 
and restaurant work, a 5 per cent. reduction of wages is provided for in certain 
towns other than the chief towns in the country (for which no reduction is pro- 
vided) and 10 per cent. in the rest of the country. 

Wages considerably higher than those shown in the list may be granted, by 
decision of the Council of Ministers, to administrative directors and technicians 
in certain large-scale undertakings which are of particular importance for the 
national economy. 

Wages and salaries of certain specialists whose exceptional qualifications or 
experience are of great value to national production may, by decision of the 
Wages Commission, be increased by from 10 to 25 per cent. over wages shown 
in the list. 

Supplementary payments in kind provided for in collective labour agree- 
ments, and conditions not concerned with wages which are more favourable 
than those provided for in labour protection legislation, enter into force only 
after having been agreed to by the Commission referred to above. Nevertheless, 
any acquired advantages must be agreed to by the Commission. 


Collective Agreements. 


Collective agreements may no longer deal with wages and salaries, but may 
regulate all other labour conditions. 


Contributions to Social Insurance and Family Allowances. 


No part of the wage is withheld on account of contributions to social insurance 
or on account of income tax. All such contributions, and also income tax, are 
paid by the undertaking concerned. The worker’s contribution to family allowances 
is fixed at 5 per cent.! 


Classification of Workers. 


The classification of workers by wage categories is carried out by a committee 
composed of the employer (or his representative), the foreman, and two members 
of the works council of the undertaking. This committee must take into account 
the time necessary for the attaining of a given standard of skill and of the quality 
and quantity of the work done. 

The labour inspectors control on the spot the classification made by the com- 
mittee and correct any errors. Disputes are settled by the local arbitration 
committees, which must take account of the decisions of the Wages Commission. 








* The contribution was previously 10 per cent. for industrial workers, 8 per cent. for salaried 
employees and commercial workers, and 5 per cent. for artisans. 
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Wages Commission. 


A commission has been set up in the Ministry of Labour and Social Assistance 
composed of one representative each of the Directorate of Labour, the Directorate 
of Prices, the workers’ union and the undertaking concerned. The Commission 
is to fill in wages lists with new categories, make any necessary corrections, and 
determine wages in agreement with those indicated on the published list. It is 
also to supervise the classification of workers and take all necessary decisions. 
The decisions of the Commission on these matters come into force after approval 
by the Minister of Labour and Social Assistance. 

The Commission may also draw up new scales, as well as special more favourable 
scales for certain occupations, undertakings or industries. Such scales come into 
force only after approval by the Council of Ministers, on the proposal of the 
Minister of Labour and Social Assistance. 


Other Provisions. 


The new regulations, which are known as the “ wages block ”’, repeal all pre- 
vious provisions for the fixing of wages. The only provisions which remain in force 
are the Orders of the Council of Ministers concerning the wages of workers and 
salaried employees in the match industry and in the building and quarries 
industries. 

It should be pointed out that all Orders of the Council of Ministers concerning 
wages have been promulgated in virtue of the Act concerning civil mobilisation, 
which remains in force only during the period of military mobilisation. The new 
Order was drawn up by the State Planning Commission and is thus part of the 
general economic Plan.’ Nevertheless, the application of the Order is entrusted 
to the Ministry of Labour and Social Assistance. 

There are more detailed provisions regulating the calculation of wages in cases 
where a worker undertakes, during the same period, work which enters into different 
wage categories, in the case of monthly payments to workers for whom a daily 
wage has been fixed, and inversely, for payment of a daily wage to workers in whose 
case the wage-scale provides for a monthly payment. There are also detailed 
regulations concerning the payment of novices. 


Effects of the New Regulations. 


The wages block applies to about 210 branches of production, employing about 
214,000 persons. For certain branches of industry, e.g., for the textile, food and 
tobacco industries, wages, especially those of skilled workers, are increased by 
from 3 to 10 per cent. In other industries, e.g., tanning, in which wages have 
increased less since 1939, the new regulations involve an increase of about 30 per 
cent. In handicrafts, metallurgy and the glass industry, where workers had already 
comparatively high wages, the regulations involve a reduction of between 5 and 
50 per cent. The object of the new scales is to ensure a certain equipoise between 
the wages paid in the various branches of the national economy.* 


Modifications in the Wages Block. 

By Orders dated 27 April 1948, the wage scale has been modified by the inclusion 
of more detailed classifications of the various branches of industry and the various 
occupational categories. These modifications also affect office employees. 

An Order of 19 April lays down scales for the wages of workers and salaried 
employees in the building trades and in stone quarrying and paving. Another 
Order of 22 April modifies the wage scale for tobacco workers.* 


WaGEs ADVISORY BOARDS IN THE BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 


To assist in the determination of fair minimum rates of wages, 
the Wages Advisory Boards Rules, 1947, have been issued in the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1948, p. 653. 
* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent at Sofia ; and Drzhaven Vestnik, 27 Jan. 1948. 
* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent at Sofia. 
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British Solomon Islands, in pursuance of section 20 of the Labour 
Regulation, 1947.1 


Under these Rules, the Resident Commissioner may appoint a Wages Advisory 
Board, consisting of the Inspector of Labour as chairman and not more than 12 
other members. 

The Board is to enquire into the rates of wages being paid to workers and 
submit recommendations to the Resident Commissioner regarding the minimum 
rates of wages advised. 

In making a recommendation for any minimum rate of wages, the Board is 
to have regard to the cost of living, the profits earned and the capital invested in 
the industry, and generally any other factors appearing to the Board to be relevant. 


MATERNITY PROTECTION IN POLAND 


A Polish Act dated 28 April 1948 amends the previous legislation 
regarding maternity protection.* The chief provisions of the Act 
are summarised below. 


Maternity Leave. 

Every woman during pregnancy is entitled to stop work for 12 weeks, including 
at least two weeks before confinement and at least eight weeks after ; the remaining 
weeks may be taken either before or after the compulsory rest, as the woman her- 
self prefers. During the compulsory rest she may not be employed, even at her 
own desire. 


Protection of Mothers. 

Any woman engaged on strenuous work must as far as possible be transferred 
to easy work from the sixth month of pregnancy ; her wages may not fall below 
the average which she has received during the three preceding months. In case 
of dispute the inspector decides concerning the change of employment ; he may 
also make a ruling on his own initiative ; but he may not order a change of work 
unless there is a medical recommendation to that effect. His decision is in all cases 
final. 

The employment of a woman on overtime or away from the normal workplace 
is prohibited from the fourth month of pregnancy or if she has a child of under 
18 months. Exceptions to the prohibition of night work for women may not 
be applied to women under these conditions. The periods of pregnancy taken 
into account for maternity protection purposes must be medically certified. 


Employment Guarantee. 

The contract of employment of any woman who has worked for not less than 
three months in an establishment may not, as a rule, be terminated during 
pregnancy or during the rest period following pregnancy ; if there is good reason 
for such termination, or in case of fault on the woman worker’s part, the approval 
of the works committee or staff delegate is required. In case of dispute between 
the employer and works committee or delegate, the parties may appeal to the 
statutory conciliation and arbitration board at the regional labour inspector’s 
office. In undertakings where there is neither a works committee nor a staff 
delegate, the question must be submitted to the regional labour inspector, whose 
decision is final. Even if there is good reason, termination of the contract at the 
employer’s request is not permitted during the four months preceding confinement, 
unless the undertaking closes down completely. 

Contracts of employment concluded for a specified period or for the duration 
of a specified task, which would otherwise expire during the four months preceding 
confinement, are automatically extended until the day of confinement itself.‘ 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, p. 239. 

® Western Pacific High Commission Gazette, No. 40 of 1947. 

* Cf. I.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1924, Pol. 2; and 1931, Pol. 2A. 

* Dziennik Ustaw Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, 21 May 1948, No. 27, Text 182, p. 523. 
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Hours OF WORK AND HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN FRANCE 


Hours WorKED AND LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN 1947 


The second half-yearly report on the application of the French 
Plan for Modernisation and Equipment covers the period ending 
31 December 1947. The information regarding hours of work and 
labour productivity is summarised below, with fuller particulars for 
the textile industry. 


The Situation in General. 


The average time worked during the second half of 1947 was in the neigh- 
bourhood of 45 hours a week. There was a slight decline between July and October, 
particularly in the textile, rubber and clothing industries. In other occupations, 
average weekly hours remained almost unchanged during the period. The figure 
was still particularly high in the building and metal industries (48 and 471% hours 
respectively) ; it was low—under 43 hours—in the printing, textile and clothing 
industries. 

The index of aggregate time worked (combining the indices for total employ- 
ment and for hours of work) averages 10 per cent. above its 1939 level, but this 
does not take account of two important factors—absenteeism and industrial 
disputes. As regards absenteeism, no exact and continuous statistics were compiled 
during 1947. However, two investigations conducted by the Ministry of Labour 
in November 1945 and May 1946 revealed an average absenteeism of 9 per cent. 
for the whole of industrial employment (11.5 per cent. among women and 7.7 per 
cent. among men). Although there are no corresponding statistics for the pre-war 
years, absenteeism was certainly considerably lower at that time; it has no doubt 
fallen since the two investigations mentioned. 

The loss due to industrial disputes was relatively low from July to October ; 
apart from the holiday month of August, when strikes virtually ceased, about 
300,000 man-days were lost each month. The position was not maintained in 
November and December ; the widespread strike movement between 20 November 
and 10 December caused the loss of over 12 million man-days or about 4 per cent. 
of the aggregate working time of industrial and commercial workers in these two 
months. Moreover, these figures cover only the days lost by the strikers them- 
selves ; the time lost owing to the disorganisation of vital sectors of the economy 
cannot be exactly determined. 


Labour productivity. This would also appear to have remained unchanged. 
Though it cannot be accurately measured, it is possible to obtain an approximate 
productivity index in some occupations by dividing the production index by the 
index of aggregate time worked, corrected to take account of absenteeism, holidays 
and disputes. Such a computation reveals a labour productivity index (1938 = 
100) of 60 in January 1946, 77 in January 1947, 83 in April, 81 in July and 83 in 
October 1947.1 


The Problem in the Textile Industry. 


The final general report of the Modernisation Committee for the French textile 
industry dealt with the problem of productivity in that field and reviewed the 
present level of hours of work. 

No extensive progress in productivity, it stated, could be expected from technical 
modernisation ; any rapid substantial achievement must depend mainly on an 
increase in actual hours worked and on the modernisation of present working 
methods. The increase in hours of work was dependent in its turn on the abolition 
of absenteeism and on an effective 40-hour week plus 8 hours of overtime. 





* COMMISSARIAT GENERAL DU PLAN DE MODERNISATION ET D’EQUIPEMENT: 2™° rapport 
semestriel sur la réalisation du plan de modernisation et d’équipement (Paris, 1948), “ Résultats au 
31 décembre 1947”, p. 17. 
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The most recent textile statistics showed that the average of actual weekly 
hours was as follows in October 1947: wool, 40; cotton spinning, 391% ; cotton 
weaving, 41 ; flax spinning, 44 ; linen weaving, 38 14 ; silk and rayon weaving, 37 ; 
artificial fibres, 39; hosiery, 37; jute, 39; sundry industries, 35; dyeing and 
finishing, 38. Absenteeism was thus considerably above the normal. This was 
due, on the one hand, to women workers’ desire to have a day off during the week 
for domestic purposes, and, on the other, to food supply difficulties which led 
workers to make trips into the country. 

According to the report, the remedy lies in establishing a timetable adjusted 
as far as possible both to the requirements of the industry and to the convenience 
of employees. This is a regional or even a local matter and it is impossible to lay 
down an absolute rule. Improvement in the food supply, which it is in the interest 
of managements to promote, would also help. Furthermore, it would be advisable 
to give bonuses in kind to personnel working overtime, in proportion to regularity 
of attendance. 


The two-shift system. The report also recommends the introduction of the 
two-shift system in the textile industry. 


Textile equipment, it states, is rare and expensive. It must therefore be 
used as efficiently as possible, and in particular it must be enabled to operate 
for a maximum of hours. Only in this way can depreciation and replacement 
be paid for. The Committee therefore considers that the two-shift system is 
an absolute necessity in most cases. The result of its introduction, for our 
industry, would be the possibility of reducing by 50 per cent. the quantity of 
equipment existing in 1988 on which a single shift was worked, and a consider- 
able increase in output. 


Nevertheless, the report goes on, the committees of enquiry, though unanimous 
on the permanent need for two-shift operation with modern equipment in order to 
reduce costs of production, have shown considerable timidity in drawing direct 
conclusions from this need. No doubt it was impossible for them to indicate exactly, 
for each establishment, what changes should be introduced and when; unless a 
dictatorial authority is set up in the trade, it cannot be determined at present how 
much new equipment each establishment should receive, nor is it known which 
establishments wish to modernise at once and which prefer to wait. 

However, owners of old equipment should be given almost absolute priority 
for the acquisition of new equipment, provided their plans for its use are fully 
efficient, but a precise statistical study should be undertaken without delay, 
and a solution be found for the problem of allotting new equipment, which should 
be linked up with the question of working two shifts ; if the modernisation process 
were not carried out in an orderly manner, it would inevitably lead in the end to 
the introduction of much useless or inefficient equipment. 


APPLICATION OF Hours oF WorK REGULATIONS 


The Ministry of Labour recently addressed two circulars to the 
competent authorities regarding the application of hours of work 
regulations. One of these relates to persons engaged in intermittent 
work, and the other to bakery workers. 


Intermittent Work. 


The Decrees governing the administration of the Forty-Hour Week Act state 
that the hours of attendance of persons employed as gatekeepers, caretakers and 
watchmen may be 12 in the day, subject to a maximum of 56 a week. This means 
in effect that in such cases 56 hours of attendance—including frequent rests— are 
considered equivalent to 40 hours’ work, on which remuneration is calculated, and 
that overtime rates start from the 57th hour. 





1 COMMISSARIAT GENERAL DU PLAN DE MODERNISATION ET D’EQUIPEMENT : Rapport définitif 
d’ensemble de la Commission de modernisation du textile (Paris, 1948), pp. 33 and 84. 
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A circular of 2 July 1948 specifies that the application of this system must be 
strictly limited to persons whose work is in fact intermittent. Gatekeepers, care- 
takers and fire wardens doing other duties which involve continuous activity must 
remain—to that extent—subject to the general provisions regarding hours. This 
ruling applies, for instance, to gatekeepers while engaged in time-checking, and to 
fire wardens who do repair and cleaning work additional to their current super- 
visory and maintenance duties. 

Any time during which such persons are engaged in continuous work must 
therefore be counted according to the general rules for employed persons, in respect 
both of wages and of overtime rates. 


Conditions of Bakery Workers. 


Overtime. A circular of 18 July 1948 recalls that a collective agreement, 
between the French Master Bakers Confederation and the Bakery Workers’ Union 
for the Paris area (concluded on 31 May 1947 and confirmed by the Minister on 
4 June 1947), introduced a flat rate—time plus 7 per cent.—for all overtime, 
instead of the rates prescribed under the Act of 1946.1 The new rate was extended 
to the whole of France by a further agreement, between the Master Bakers Fede- 
ration and the National Federation of Workers in the Food Industries, dated 
11 September 1947. As conditions of work are not necessarily identical in all parts 
of the country, the Minister has not confirmed this general arrangement; but 
inspectors are instructed not to impede its application wherever the organisations 
concerned at the local level have accepted it. 


Holidays with pay. In the same circular the Minister of Labour gives a ruling 
regarding the right to additional holidays in virtue of seniority in cases where the 
basic holiday stipulated in the collective agreement exceeds the minimum laid 
down by legislation. 

In the case of bakery workers, an agreement dated 10 October 1947 (confirmed 
by the Minister on 10 November 1947) provides for three weeks’ paid holiday for 
all adults and four weeks for persons under 18 years; it makes no mention of 
additional days for seniority. Under the legislation on holidays with pay, the 
statutory holiday for older workers, inclusive of these additional days, is three weeks. 
The Minister has therefore decided, subject to review by the courts, that bakery 
workers are not entitled to claim that the days for seniority should be added to 
the three weeks’ holiday but that there is no objection to their voluntary grant 
by the employers. 


HOLIDAYS WITH Pay 


An Act of 29 April 1948 specifically includes May Day among 
public holidays. Cheap tickets are to be available to workers travel- 
ling on their annual paid holiday, and other facilities are planned. 
The problem of staggering such holidays is receiving renewed atten- 
tion. 


May Day a Public Holiday. 


Under an Act of 30 April 1947 May Day was specifically stated to be a workless 
day (jour chémé), for which pay was due, but it was not declared a public holiday. * 

Owing to the practical difficulties to which this gave rise, especially as regards 
remuneration, the Act of 830 April 1947 has been superseded by the Act of 29 April 
1948, which declares May Day to be a public holiday and provides that the fact 
that no work is done on this day shall not involve any reduction in monthly, 
fortnightly or weekly salaries and wages. Workers paid by the hour, by the day 
or on piece work are entitled to an allowance, payable by the employer and equal 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 2 5. 

* MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA SECURITE SOCIALE: Teztes officiels, Travail et Main- 
d@’ wuvre, 1948, Nos. 26 and 293 R.T. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 212. 
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to the wage which they may have lost as a result of not working on this day. The 
allowance is calculated on the basis of the customary distribution of the working 
week in the undertaking in question." 


Cheap Tickets for Annual Holidays. 


The National French Railway Company is to make cheap annual holiday tickets 
available to all workers covered by the social scheme and their families (wife or 
husband and children). The reduction allowed is 20 per cent. on the third-class 
return fare for a journey of not less than 400 kilometres in all. The tickets are 
to be issued once a year only, on the occasion of the annual holiday, and to be 
valid for not less than six days and not more than one month. The worker and his 
family must travel together on the outward journey, but may make the return 
journey in two groups. There are restrictions on access to certain trains, parti- 
cularly at peak periods. 


Popular Travel Programme. 


Several associations, in particular the Workers’ Travel Association (Tourisme - 
et Travail) *, are studying the question of popular travel at the suggestion of the 
principal trade union organisations, and have drawn up a programme which has 
been submitted to the Travel Committee of the Monnet Plan. This programme 
provides, among other things, for the creation of a holiday savings fund, a plan 
for popular tourist equipment, the staggering of holidays with pay over a period 
between five and six months, the introduction of a “holiday card’’, the opening of 
family rest centres and the organisation of holidays and excursions for young 
persons.*® 


The Staggering of Holidays. 

In his circulars to divisional labour inspectors, the French Minister of Labour 
and Social Security has repeatedly called attention during recent years to the many 
inconveniences caused by the departure on annual holiday of large numbers of 
workers at the same period of the year, and has instructed inspectors to endeavour 
to promote agreements between employers’ and workers’ organisations for the 
staggering of holidays over as many months as possible. 

In a circular issued on 1 April 1947, the Minister pointed out that not only 
had the persons entitled to paid holidays persisted in their habit of taking them 
at the same time of year, more particularly during the first fortnight in August, 
but undertakings which granted holidays to all the workers en bloc, closing their 
establishments for the purpose, frequently did so during the same two weeks. As 
a consequence, transport facilities were congested, old-type railway coaches had 
to be employed which were not always satisfactory from the point of view of 
comfort and safety, holiday resorts were overcrowded and unable to supply 
sufficient food, and holiday-makers were obliged to pay higher prices. These 
inconveniences need not be suffered if holidays were staggered and taken outside 
the peak period. Mothers and fathers with children of school age liked to take 
their vacations together during the school holidays, but there were a large number 
of unmarried people and married couples without children, or with children above 
or below school age, who could with advantage go on holiday before 14 July or 
after the end of August.‘ 

On 26 April 1948, the Minister issued a further circular, in which he emphasised 
that no real solution of the problem could be found as long as “ key ” industries 
closed simultaneously, causing the secondary undertakings dependent on them 
to suspend their activities also, and leading by degrees to the closing of the majo- 
rity of workshops at the same time. The remedy lay in the principal industries 
consenting either to grant holidays to the workers in rotation or to close for the 
holiday at a time other than the peak period. In the latter event, the undertakings 
in question would need to reach an agreement concerning the spacing of dates 





1 Journal officiel, 30 Apr. 1948, pp. 4 and 178. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, p. 584. 

* L’Aube, 23 May 1948. 

* MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA SECURITE SOCIALE: Teztes officiels, Fascicule No. 14, 
1947, Text No. 1881. 
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of holiday closing, and at the same time take steps to ensure that the trades depen- 
dent on them did not suffer hardship from the arrangements made. Inspectors 
were instructed to call meetings of employers’ and workers’ representatives to 
discuss practical measures for achieving these ends. 

Among the advantages accruing to workers who went on holiday outside the 
peak period, the Minister mentioned that arrangements had been made by a 
workers’ travel association with the French National Railways Company for 
workers to travel in groups during what might be termed the “ empty ” period 
at reduced rates, and with hotelkeepers to receive them at out-of-season prices. 
In addition, the Federation of Road Transport Undertakings had agreed in 1948 
to a reduction of 20 per cent. on the prices normally charged to persons using 
its services between 1 January and 1 May and between 10 September and 31 Decem- 
ber, and the National Federation of the Hotel Industry had undertaken to make 
reductions at certain periods of the year of up to 25 per cent. in the rates charged 
during the season. 


WoRKERS’ NUTRITION IN HUNGARY 


A decision of 17 March 1948 of the National Wage Fixing Board 
in Hungary ? stipulates that employers may not replace by a cash 
allowance the protective foods which they are required to provide 
for their workers under the terms of collective agreements. 


Employers were directed to supply the Board with the following particulars 
before 17 April 1948 : 

(1) places of work and occupations giving a right to protective foods ; 

(2) number of workers in receipt of such foods ; 

(3) provisions of collective agreements or decisions of a conciliation committee 
in virtue of which protective foods were supplied ; 

(4) any other provisions of this kind ; 

(5) results of inspection by the National Public Health Institute of the quantity 
and the quality of the protective foods supplied (whether inspection was made ; 
whether the Institute approved the foods, or altered them, or designated substitute 
foods) ; 

(6) description of the foods supplied by the undertaking ; 

(7) quantity and quality of the foods supplied to an individual worker per 
working day ; 

(8) quantity and quality of the foods supplied to all the workers concerned 
during a period of one month.* 


WORKERS’ CANTEENS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Information on the development of canteens and other feeding 
arrangements in undertakings in Great Britain subject to the Fac- 
tories Act, 1937, is given in the annual report of the British Chief 
Inspector of Factories for the year 1946.4 


The Chief Inspector calls attention, among the principal developments in this 
connection during the year, to the efforts made by many firms to improve existing 
canteen facilities, both by improvements to buildings and equipment and by a 
higher standard of catering, to the continued increase in the number of canteens 
established by firms employing less than 250 workers, and the efforts made in 





' Travail et Main-d’ceuvre, Fascicule No. 16, 1948, Text No. 180. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 253. 

* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Budapest. 

* For a summary of the section dealing with canteens in the annual report for the year 1944, 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LILI, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 253. 
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certain trades to arrange feeding facilities for small groups of workers for whom 
the provision of hot meals was impracticable but whose conditions of work made 
feeding arrangements of some kind necessary. At the end of 1946, canteens were 
provided in 4,599 factories with over 250 workers! and in 7,507 smaller 
undertakings. 

The report describes the feeding facilities provided in certain industries where 
the establishment of canteens serving hot meals was impracticable owing to the 
number of workers employed and the conditions of employment. Several brick- 
works, for example, had made arrangements for a service of hot meals either cooked 
on the premises or in a neighbouring house or transported from a local colliery or 
factory canteen. Others had organised a service of packed meals prepared by a 
local caterer, baker or housewife. In addition, services varying from hot meals 
to snacks and hot drinks were supplied by a mobile canteen to building trade 
workers on construction sites or packed meals were prepared by a local bakery. 

The percentage of workers buying a main meal showed little change during 
the year. In industries where the 5-day week is in operation and consequently 
shorter dinner intervals are allowed, an increased number of workers used the 
canteen at midday. On the other hand, reduced purchasing power owing to a 
cessation of overtime ied to a reduction in canteen usage by employees in some of 
the heavy industries. 

Progress was made during the year in feeding facilities for continuous shift 
workers, for example, in the glass, paper, iron and steel, electricity and gas indus- 
tries. Shift workers are often unable to leave their job long enough to eat in a 
canteen at a distance from their place of work, and workers employed in a hot 
place may be unwilling to risk the changes of temperature involved in - oing out 
of doors to eat at the canteen. Kiosks and buffets serviced from the main canteen 
have therefore been set up in some undertakings to bring the food to the workers, 
and in others, packed meals have been distributed. 

Difficulties have been reported owing to insufficiently qualified persons trying 
to manage large canteens. It is, however, being increasingly recognised by 
employers that canteen management is specialised work, and more attention is 
being given to the competence of the persons < ppointed for this purpose. 

The report mentions the continued co-operation between the Canteen Section 
of the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Food. It states that the factory 
canteen advisers *, of whom there were 18 at the end of the year, paid day-to-day 
advisory visits to industrial canteens. They gave special consideration to the 
kind and the quality of the meals served, advised on plans for the extension and 
alteration of buildings and equipment, co-operated in efforts to provide suitable 
training for canteen workers, and themselves lectured in the part-time courses 
arranged by the Ministry of Labour and National Service.* 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocIAL INSURANCE IN PORTUGAL 4 


Social insurance in Portugal is based largely on provident funds 
in which both employees and, to a less extent, self-employed persons 





1 For an analysis of the Order of 7 April 1943 requiring factories employing more than 250 
persons to provide a canteen, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, 
p. 659. 

*Cf. idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 4, Apr. 1943, p. 473. 

* Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the Year 1946, presented by the Minister 
pF oe bour and National Service to Parliament, January 1948, Cmd. 7299 (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office). 

* The present note deals only with the sickness, invalidity and old-age insurance scheme 
and with family allowances. It is based on information placed at the disposal of the Inter- 
national Labour Office by Dr. Antonio Ledo, of the Actuarial Service of the National Institute 
of Labour and Social Welfare. 
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in a large number of industries and occupations are compulsorily 
insured against sickness, invalidity, old age and death. Public 
servants and lawyers are insured in special old-age and invalidity 
pension funds ; employment injury insurance remains the respon- 
sibility of employers, pending the general reorganisation planned 
for the near future. 


Provident institutions are established under Act No. 1884 of 16 March 19351, 
and are either trade union funds set up by virtue of collective agreements, or other 
provident funds, including establishment funds recognised as insurance carriers 
by a Decree of 27 December 1937. Originally, most funds were occupational, 
but the tendency has been towards the development of larger institutions each 
embracing the whole of one industry or branch of industry. 

Workers in agriculture are not covered by the general scheme ; a special organi- 
sation is to be set up for them. 

Family allowances for employees were introduced by a Decree of 13 August 
19422, which was amended in January 1944.° At the outset, the administration of 
these allowances was entrusted to special funds. Gradually, however, the payment 
of family allowances is being taken over by the provident funds, and approximately 
one half of the population covered by the family allowances scheme is now insured 
for this purpose with the provident funds. 


Scope of Insurance. 


Both employees and self-employed in a large number of industries, occupations 
or liberal professions, including, in some cases, employers and independent workers, 
are covered by the compulsory sickness, invalidity and old-age insurance scheme. 
Their number has grown rapidly, increasing from 4,000 in 1936 to 600,000 in 1947. 

The industries or occupations covered include : rice-mills, breweries, cooperies, 
cork industry, tanneries, fish canning, mining, metal industry, concrete manufac- 
turing, glassmaking, pottery industry, button manufacturing, tobacco industry, 
match factories, pharmaceutical industry, carpentry, textile industry, railways, 
merchant marine, telegraphs, printing and lithography, private insurance, commerce, 
shipping agencies, entertainment, journalists, doctors, clergy. In other industries 
or occupations, including bakeries, cutlery works, goldsmith’s trade, paper indus- 
try, hotels, telephone companies, banking, hairdressing, etc., certain categories of 
workers are liable to compulsory insurance. 

Althougn membership in a trade union fund is not compulsory, contributions 
must be paid by all workers in the activities concerned. Insurance is deemed to 
begin on the day of registration. 

The contingencies covered by the provident funds include sickness lasting more 
than three days, invalidity, attainment of age 65 and death. As mentioned above, 
child maintenance is also provided for by a number of provident funds and will 
eventually be a contingency exclusively within the scope of the general insurance 
scheme administered by these funds. 

Family allowances are payable, to employed persons only, in respect of every 
dependent child under 14 years of age, and in respect of dependent parents and 
grandparents. 


Provision of Benefits. 


In the event of sickness, medical treatment is granted ; no limit is set to the 
period of benefit, provided the patient remains insured. In urban centres, medical 
practitioners are employed by the fund under contract, in return for a monthly 
salary. In the country, doctors are paid according to services rendered. With a view 
to co-ordinating and unifying medical care services, some 21 funds have formed the 
Social Medical Services Federation, governed by a Decree of 15 June 1946; the 





Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1935, Por. 4. 
* Idem, 1942, Por. 1. 
* Idem, 1944, Por. 1. 
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Federation, which is at present virtually confined to the Lisbon area, has undertaken 
to provide, in addition to medical treatment, pharmaceutical benefits on a limited 
scale— products for injections and tablets—for insured members. Dependants are 
entitled only to medical treatment. 

Where sickness entails incapacity for work for more than three days, sickness 
benefit is paid at the rate of two thirds of the wages or earnings for a period not 
exceeding 90 days, and at the rate of one half of wages for the following 180 days, 
provided the claimant has been insured for at least one year. For the purpose of 
calculating the maximum number of benefit days, periods of incapacity due to 
the same disease and separated by not more than one year are treated as conse- 
cutive. Title to benefit is renewed after an interval of not less than one year as 
counted from the date on which the right to benefit was exhausted. 

In the event of invalidity, a pension is payable to persons who have been 
insured for not less than ten years. The pension amounts to 20 per cent. of the 
wages or salary in respect of the first ten years, and is increased by 2 per cent. of 
such wages or salary for each additional year of insurance, subject to a maximum 
of 80 per cent. 

Pensions computed according to the same rules are granted at the age of 65 after 
not less than ten years of insurance. 

In the event of the death of the insured person, a lump sum equal to two, three 
or six months’ wages is paid after not less than three years of insurance. 

The rates of the family allowances administered by special family allowances 
funds vary from fund to fund, but those granted by provident institutions are 
uniform, The latter are fixed at 40 escudos a month for a parent or grandparent 
and at 60 escudos for a child in the case of an insured person earning less than 
1,000 escudos a month; higher rates are fixed for higher income groups. The 
allowances continue to be paid during unemployment for a period not exceeding 
180 days in one year or 300 days in two years. 

Emergency aid is granted out of a special relief fund maintained by each 
institution. 


Administration. 

Insurance against sickness, invalidity and old age, and, to a large extent, 
of family charges, is carried by occupational or industrial provident funds, which, 
as a rule, are trade union funds or establishment funds. Since 1943, however, 
authority to initiate the establishment of provident funds, trade union or other, 
has been vested in the National Institute of Labour and Social Welfare, which is 
also empowered to enlarge the scope of any fund. The result has been a tendency 
towards unification, and the two types of fund are now practically identical. 

Provident funds are autonomous institutions with legal personality, managed 
by joint bodies of employers and workers. They are under the supervision of the 
National Institute of Labour and Social Welfare, which, in turn, is directly respon- 
sible to the President of the Council. A fund may be directed to join one or the 
other of the existing or future federations where this is deemed necessary or to 
be in the general interest.1_ Real estate cannot be acquired without official consent. 

The investment of reserve funds and actuarial reserves requires the previous 
consent of the Under-Secretary of State for Corporations and Social Welfare. 

An autonomous public establishment, the General Deposit Fund, centralises 
the collection and distribution of contributions. The employer deducts the worker's 
share from wages or salaries due and deposits it, together with his own share, 
either with his provident fund or with the General Deposit Fund, if necessary 
with the assistance of the income tax offices. All contributions are eventually 
transferred to the General Deposit Fund, which credits each institution with the 
amount collected on its behalf. The institution can draw on its account at the 
General Deposit Fund as and when necessary. The stamp system is used where 
the wages bill does not exceed a prescribed amount. 

A Superior Social Welfare Council, under the chairmanship of the Under- 
Secretary of State, was created by Decree of 8 October 1946 to examine special 
problems arising in connection with social insurance. The Council advises the 





1 A Federation of funds was established in 1947 for the purpose of organising, co-ordinating 
and supervising the statistical and accounting work of the affiliated funds. 
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Government on any questions submitted to it, or itself takes the initiative to 
investigate a particular matter. 


Financial Provisions. 


Contributions to sickness, invalidity and old-age insurance are payable both 
by the employer and the insured person; the total contribution is payable by 
a self-employed person. 

The rates of contribution are, as a rule, constant for each fund ; they are based 
on the average premium for persons entering insurance before reaching the age of 
50. Workers aged 50 or over when entering insurance are covered by special 
provisions. 

Under the family allowance scheme, employees insured with special funds pay 
a contribution of 1 per cent. of earnings, the employer paying the remainder of 
the contribution, which varies from fund to fund. However, contributions towards 
family allowances administered by provident institutions are paid exclusively 
by the employer, at the rate of 7 per cent. of earnings. 

For the purpose of assessing contributions, earnings in excess of 3,000 escudos 
a month are not taken into account. 

At first, the insured employee’s share of the total contribution was in excess 
of that payable by the employer. The position has now been reversed, however, 
and as a rule the worker’s contribution does not exceed 25 per cent. of the total 
contribution in those provident funds which have also been entrusted with the 
payment of family allowances. Generally speaking, the worker’s contribution 
does not exceed 5 per cent. of his normal earnings. 

The allocation of income to the several branches of insurance varies slightly 
from fund to fund. In the provident fund for the metal industry, for example, 
the total contribution amounts to 20 per cent. of the insured wage bill, of which 
1.5 per cent. is allocated to sickness insurance ; 7 per cent. to pension insurance ; 
1 per cent. to death benefits ; 0.6 per cent. to administration ; 2.9 per cent. to the 
emergency relief fund and 7 per cent. to family allowances. 

The financial system of sickness insurance (cash benefit) as well as that of 
invalidity and old-age insurance is that of accumulation of actuarial reserves. 
When an insured person changes his membership, the actuarial reserve corres- 
ponding to his individual account is transferred to the new fund. Reserve funds 
are aecumulating rapidly at the present time, owing to the fact that most insti- 
tutions are of relatively recent origin, that the qualifying period for pensions 
is ten years and that pensions now payable are comparatively small. They amount 
to some 1,000 million escudos, consisting very largely of actuarial pension reserves ; 
15.3 per cent. of these funds is invested in deposits, 69.2 per cent. in State secu- 
rities and 15.5 per cent. in real estate. A federation of funds has been created. 

As regards family allowances, a Central Equalisation Fund had to be set up 
on account of the differences in the size and number of families in the several 
occupations and regions. The Central Fund owned some 19 million escudos at 
the end of 1945. The total amount spent on family allowances was 149.5 million 
escudos, as compared with a contribution income of 187.9 million escudos, of 
which 160.7 million escudos were paid by the employers. 

For the purpose of erecting cheap workers’ dwellings and complementing the 
activity of the State in this field, a federation of funds has been created, a step 
that is welcomed in view of the critical housing shortage in both urban and rural 
areas ; an estate of 300 houses containing 2,050 flats of 6 to 12 rooms will shortly 
be completed in Lisbon. The problem of investment, however, is still far from 
being solved, more particularly as the actuarial rate of interest has to be 4 per cent. 
under the existing financial system. 
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EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


CENTRAL UNION OF SWISS EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR 1947 


The 40th meeting of delegates of the Central Union of Swiss 
Employers’ Associations opened at Zurich on 10 June 1948. Ninety- 
three delegates were present, representing 35 associations. A report 
on the work of the Union during 1947 was given in the name of the 
Central Committee. 


In his opening speech, Mr. Bodmer, President of the Union, rapidly sketched 
the present situation; he regretted that private enterprise and keenness were 
declining and that on every side there was increased reliance on the State. 

At the end of 1947 the Union had included 25 trade associations and 17 mixed 
regional associations. The Union had remained in frequent and satisfactory 
contact with the other Swiss central associations and with the Federal authorities. 

As regards the revision of the economic articles of the Federal Constitution, 
the Union had found the Bill acceptable, but had urged that the provisions con- 
cerning general compulsory application of the decisions of the associations should 
be deleted in order not to infringe on the principle of freedom of trade and industry. 


Price and Wage Problems. 


In the forefront of social problems stood that of prices. Despite certain fore- 
casts, world prices had not settled down in 1947, but had risen, particularly as 
regards foodstuffs and raw materials. The wholesale price index (1914=100) had 
risen from 218 to 232 in the course of 1947 ; this increase naturally affected retail 
prices, the index of which had risen from 212 to 223 in the same period. 

The wage problem was also outstanding. The constant rise in the cost of living, 
the favourable economic situation and the general shortage of manpower had 
stimulated a rise in the wage level. The index of nominal wages, compared with 
1989, had risen from 166.1 at the end of 1946 to 178 at the end of 1947, while 
the real wage index had risen from 107.1 to 109. There had thus been an increase 
of 9 per cent. in real wages since the return (in 1945) to the 1939 level. 

After negotiations between the associations concerned with the problems of 
wages and prices, a common policy of stabilisation had been agreed ; this was 
based, not on an official freezing of wages and prices, but on a joint statement 
by the associations in question. It must of course be applied all along the line. 
The Federal Government’s decision to authorise a rise in transport and postal 
charges had therefore roused justifiable protest. It was important to note that, 
under the agreement mentioned, the actual fixing of wages remained the respon- 
sibility of the employers and workers themselves. 

The report also mentioned a tendency towards levelling wages. Statistics of 
the real wages of skilled and semi-skilled workers showed an increase of 8 to 9 per 
cent. since 1939, while that of unskilled workers had risen by 20 per cent. 


Hours of Work and Unemployment. 


When faced with requests for shorter hours from the workers, the Central 
Council had pointed out the extent to which production was dependent on the 
work done, particularly in a country like Switzerland. Shortage of personnel 
and the high level of production costs required full use to be made of manpower, 
and a reduction in hours would be contrary to the general interests of Swiss 
economy. 

The shortage of personnel had accentuated during 1947. Applications for 
employment had fallen again. This shortage led to competition, which was a 
danger to the economy. The number of totally unemployed persons had fallen by 
19 per cent. during the year. 
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The total paid in unemployment benefit had decreased from 12,470,000 in 1946 
to 11 million in 1947. The number of persons insured with the unemployment 
funds had increased from 542,000 to 548,000. The average unemployment benefit 
paid by the funds had increased by 67 per cent. between 1939 and 1945, whereas 
the cost of living had risen by only 63 per cent. The new economic articles of 
the Federal Constitution give the Confederation the power to legislate on unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Sickness Insurance. 

As regards the employers’ contribution to sickness insurance, a ruling by the 
Federal Department of Justice and Police had declared legal the general com- 
pulsory application of the provisions of collective agreements requiring the 
employer to pay part of the premium for the workers’ sickness fund. It would be 
equally legal to give binding force to the clauses of collective agreements dispensing 
the employers from the obligation to pay wages in exchange for participation in 
sickness insurance contributions. The new situation ought to be equivalent to 
that laid down by law. 

The Federal Council had proposed partial revision of the Sickness and Accident 
Insurance Act. The employers’ representatives had given their opinion. Total 
revision raised questions of principle —i.e., whether compulsory insurance for part 
of the population should be introduced at the Federal level, and if so, to which 
part it should apply. 


Industrial Relations. 

There had been an increase in the number of collective agreements during 
the year (632 in 1944, 1,066 in 1946 and 1,251 in 1947). 

During 1947, 373 industrial disputes had been notified to the cantonal conci- 
liation offices (419 in 1946) ; they had intervened in 360 cases, acting as conciliators 
in 329 (385 in 1946) and as arbitrators in 31. Most of these conflicts were in the 
building, wood, and food industries and in commerce. The chief causes were wage 
questions and the conclusion, renewal or interpretation of collective agreements. 
The number of conflicts terminated in 1947 had been 29 (55 in 1946) and the 
number of man-days lost 102,209 (184,483 in 1946). 

The representatives of the employers on the Committee to examine the draft 
Federal legislation on work in commerce and handicrafts had drawn attention to 
the possibility of giving a greater part in the Act to the associations concerned 
and of taking their decisions more into account. 


I.L.O. Meetings. 

The Swiss delegation to the 30th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference had voted for the resolution on freedom of association, of which represen- 
tative employers were warmly in favour. They had supported the principle of 
freedom of association in its three forms—the right to organise, the right to choose 
the organisation preferred, and the right not to organise. 

Swiss employers were also represented at the sessions of the I.L.O. Inland 
Transport Committee (Geneva, 1947), the Metal Trades Committee (Stockholm, 
1947) and the Chemical Industries Committee (Paris, 1948). 

The repert also reviewed progress in the field of social welfare, and mentioned 
the Geneva cantonal scheme for compulsory holidays with pay. It discussed 
vocational training, and stated that the number of apprenticeship contracts had 
not fallen, but that certain trades were still short of apprentices. A number of 
tables and statistics were appended to the report. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFEDERATION OF WORKERS (C.I.T.) 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CONFEDERATION 


The Inter-American Confederation of Workers (C.I.T.) was 
established at a trade union conference held at Lima, Peru, during 
the second week in January 1948. 








1 Rapport du Comité Central de l'Union des Associations Patronales Suisses, mai-juin 1948. 
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Representatives of workers’ organisations from the following countries were 
present : Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Netherlands Guiana, 
Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, the United States and Venezuela. The national trade 
union centres represented were as follows : the National Confederation of Labour of 
Brazil, the Union of Workers of Colombia, the Rerum Novarum Confederation of 
Workers (Costa Rica), the Confederation of Workers of Cuba}, the Confederation 
of Workers of Chile *, the American Federation of Labor (United States), the 
National Proletarian Confederation (Mexico), the Confederation of Workers of 
Peru, the Free Federation of Workers of Puerto Rico, and the Confederation of 
Workers of Venezuela. There were also representatives of various national trade 
federations and local unions from the countries mentioned. 

The Conference received messages pledging support from the Committee for 
Independent Trade Union Action of Argentina, the Panama Trade Union 
Organisation and the National Trade Union Committee of Uruguay. 

At the opening sitting, speeches of welcome were made by Dr. Fernando Leén 
de Vivero, President of the Peruvian Chamber of Deputies, and Mr. Augusto 
Benavidez Canseco, Mayor of Lima. Dr. de Vivero declared that the people of 
Peru wished the Conference every success ; equality of rights in the economic and 
social fields, he continued, was widely desired, as well as the enforcement of uniform 
advanced legislation such as would make justice a real thing for all the workers of 
the Americas. 

The Conference approved a declaration of principles for the new Confederation, 
part of which runs as follows : 


The Inter-American Confederation of Workers considers as its main purpose 
the organisation and unification of the manual and intellectual workers of the 
Americas, without distinction of political or religious opinions, nationality, 
sex, colour or age, for the struggle against exploitation of men by men, until 
final emancipation. .. . 

The right of labour union organisation, which has been recognised by the 
International Labour Organisation and ratified by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, is an inalienable prerogative of the workers, 
and its violation constitutes a threat to the labour union movement of all coun- 
tries of the continent. 

Among the declared objects of the new Confederation are the following : 


To co-ordinate the efforts of the workers of the American nations to improve 
the international labour Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Organisation and other international or inter-American bodies ; to strive for the 
incorporation in the political constitutions of the American nations of statutes 
guaranteeing freedom of trade union association, the right of organisation, 
the right to strike, the establishment of a legal working day, collective contracts, 
etc. ; to study the economic and social problems which require co-ordinated 
efforts on the part of the organised labour movement and the proper means 
to attain improvement of conditions ; to strive for the admission of represen- 
tatives of labour organisations to official bodies concerned with the wellbeing 
of the workers of the Western hemisphere, such as the Pan American Union, 
the Inter-American Social and Economic Council, the United Nations, etc. ; 
and to promote the creation of national and inter-American cultural labour 
bodies, in order to promote the technical and intellectual advancement of 
the working class. 


Among other points in its general programme, the Conference decided to 
promote the abolition of the system of compulsory arbitration in force in some 
countries of the continent, ‘‘ according to the resolutions adopted at the Labour 
Conference of American States held in Mexico City ”’. 

The Conference approved in principle various reports on economic, social and 
cultural problems, which it then referred to the executive committee of the new 
Confederation for study. 





1 Two different executive committees claim to represent this organisation ; the one referred 
to here is led by Mr. Angel Cofifio, and the other by Mr. Lazaro Pefia. Cf. below, p. 798. 

* There are in Chile two national trade union centres with this name; the one referred to 
here is led by Mr. Bernardo Ibanez, and the other by Mr. Bernardo Araya. Cf. below, p. 798. 
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Mr. Bernardo Ibafez was elected President of the Confederation, and Mr. Sera- 
fino Romualdi as secretary for international relations. 

The Conference decided that the seat of the Confederation should be at Lima.! 
At the close of the Conference, the executive committee of the C.I.T. sent a message 
of greetings to the workers of the American continent and the world, offering them 
its solidarity for the achievement of permanent peace, social justice and freedom 
for all men and women, and the other objectives of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Charter of the United Nations. It declared that the Confederation would struggle 
to prevent the workers’ organisations of the American continent from being 
influenced by ideologies foreign to the specific interests of the working class. 

Furthermore, the executive committee adopted the following resolutions : 


World trade union confederation. To negotiate with the democratic trade union 
organisations of Europe, Asia, Oceania and Africa, with the object of convening 
a world trade union conference for the establishment of a free internatipnal trade 
union federation whose programme and methods of action would be consistent with 
the principles of the Inter-American Confederation of Workers. 


International Federations of Metal Workers and Transport Workers. To re- 
commend all metal and engineering workers’ unions in the Americas to study 
affiliation with the International Federation of Metal Workers ; and to recommend 
all transport workers’ federations and unions to study affiliation with the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation. 


Countries without Governments of their own. To authorise the President and 
secretary for international relations of the C.I.T. to draft a declaration in favour of 
American countries without sovereignty of their own, for despatch to the members 
of the executive committee for consultation. 


Bogota Conference. To instruct the executive committee to submit to the 
Ninth Pan American Conference at Bogota for its consideration a proposal re- 
garding the convocation of an Inter-American Economic Congress, with propor- 
tionate representation of Governments, capital and labour, with the object of 
deciding on a common programme for the co-ordination of American economy 
in relation to the development of industrial and agricultural production in the 
Latin American countries. 


Agrarian congress. To approve the holding of a continental agrarian congress 
with the object of contributing to the introduction of agrarian reform in the Amer- 
ican continent so as to permit the liquidation of the remains of feudalism which 
have caused the economically backward condition of the Latin American countries. 


Situation of Panama. To appoint a committee to proceed to the Republic of 
Panama and investigate the situation regarding freedom of association and the 
racial discrimination existing in that country. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the executive committee of the Confederation was 
held at San Francisco, California, from 13 to 15 June 1948. 


The following decisions were taken : 

Colonies and dependent territories in the Western hemisphere. (1) To support 
the transfer to their rightful countries of those lands which, for geographical 
reasons, belong to independent American nations but are still under the rule of 





2 The Peruvian Government having prohibited operation in the territory of Peru, head- 
quarters were subsequently established at Santiago (Chile). 

* Conferencia Interamericana de Trabajadores, 10-13 enero 1948, Lima (Peru), Acuerdos y 
Resoluciones, C.1.T. Publications, No. 1 (Santiago, Chile). 
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extra-continental powers ; (2) to advocate the right of the inhabitants of colonial 
countries or non-self-governing territories to reach, by democratic referendum, 
whatever decision they consider best suited to their national interests. 


Labour coviditions in the Panama Canal zone. To carry out an investigation of 
labour conditions in the Panama Canal zone during the latter part of September 
1948. (The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor has decided to 


participate in this investigation.) 


Other decisions. To secure the support of affiliates of the American Federation 
of Labor, if needed, for the efforts of Guatemalan workers employed by the United 
Fruit Company to improve labour-management relations. 

To promote a meeting between the National Farm Labor Union of the United 
States and Mexican unions of farm workers for the purpose of engaging in joint 
action in the defence of mutual interests in connection with Mexican migrant 
labour in the United States. 

To promote, in co-operation with the National Farm Labor Union of the United 
States and the farm workers’ organisations of Cuba, Mexico, Jamaica, and other 
neighbouring countries, a conference for the discussion of problems of mutual 
interest. 

To select tentatively the City of Havana, Cuba, as the place where the first 
convention of the C.I.T. will take place during the latter part of April 1949.1 


CONFEDERATION OF WORKERS OF LATIN AMERICA (C.T.A.L.) 


Tutrp GENERAL CONGRESS 


The Third General Congress of the Confederation of Workers of 
Latin America (C.T.A.L.) was held in Mexico City during the last 
week of March 1948. 


Representatives of workers’ organisations in the following countries were 
present : Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico, Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela. The national trade 
union centres represented were : the Confederation of Workers of Brazil, the Confe- 
deration of Workers of Colombia, the Confederation of Workers of Costa Rica, the 
Confederation of Workers of Cuba*?, the Confederation of Workers of Chile*, the 
Confederation of Workers of Ecuador, the Confederation of Workers of Guatemala, 
the Unified Confederation of Workers of Mexico, the Trade Union Federation of 
Panama, the General Union of Workers of Puerto Rico, and the General Union of 
Workers of Uruguay. Representatives of various national and regional organisa- 
tions of Peru, Venezuela and Mexico were also present, as was a representative of 
the Trade Unions Reorganisation Committee of Salvador. 

The organisations represented by fraternal delegations included the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Congress of Industrial Organizations (United 
States), the International Oil Workers’ Union, and the International Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen’s Union ; the (Latin) American Teachers’ Confederation ; 
and the General Union of Workers of Spain. The International Labour Office 
correspondent in Mexico City was present as an observer. 

The Congress received greetings from the national trade union centres of France 
(C.G.T.), Italy, the Soviet Union, Poland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 





1 Inter-American Labor News (Washington, D.C.), July 1948. 

* Two different executive committees claim to represent this organisation ; the one referred 
to here is led by Mr. Lazaro Pena, and the other by Mr. Angel Cofifio. Cf. above, p. 796. 

* There are in Chile two national trade union centres with this name; the one referred to 
here is led by Mr. Bernardo Araya, and the other by Mr. Bernardo Ibanez. Cf. above, p. 796. 
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Opening of the Congress. 

At the inaugural session, Mr. Miguel Aleman, President of the Mexican Republic, 
made a speech of welcome. He said that in the grave hours through which all 

ples were passing, the function of Latin America should on no account be to 
stimulate disagreement, but to defend peace and freedom; each of the Latin 
American peoples had to face problems of a disturbed economy without intro- 
ducing into their relationships certain destructive factors which come in the 
wake of wars. 

There was also a speech by Mr. Louis Saillant, Secretary-General of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, who appealed to Latin American workers to make 
their voice heard and call on all the democratic elements of every people to form 
a worldwide front in the battle for peace. 

The Congress received a message from General Lazaro Cardenas, ex-President 
of Mexico, who declared that only the collective conscience of the forces of labour 
could prevent a fresh war. He called on the workers’ organisations to remain united 
on the watch against imperialism and war. 


Presidential Report. 

Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, President of the C.T.A.L., submitted a long 
report on the first 10 years of the Confederation and the present problems of Latin 
America. A section of this report was devoted to the relations between the C.T.A.L. 
and the I.L.O.; it referred to the interest taken by the C.T.A.L. in the establishment 
and activities of the I.L.O. Petroleum Committee, as well as in the discussion of 
the problems of industrialisation and conditions of work of indigenous and rural 
workers at the Third Conference of American States Members of the I.L.O. (Mexico 
City, April 1946). 

The Congress adopted 44 resolutions on Latin American economic, social, 
political and trade union problems, some of which are summarised below. 


Economic Problems. 


Industrialisation of Latin America. The resolutions on this subject adopted 
by the Second General Congress of the C.T.A.L. (Cali, 1944) were confirmed, and 
it was decided to continue the strug;le for the industrialisation of the Latin 
American countries as a means of improving the standards of life of their peoples 
and strengthening their national independence. This aim should be pursued by 
the following means among others : 


(a) the planning of industrial development in each country by the establish- 
ment of technical committees with working class participation ; 

(b) the allocation of credits in national budgets for the systematic prospecting 
of the natural resources of each country ; 

(c) the processing of raw materials for export ; 

(d) the development of industrial credit ; 

(e) adequate protection for national industries without infringing on the 
interests of the consumer or maintaining obsolete industrial methods and equip- 
ment ; 

(f) legislation against dumping ; 

(g) a progressive plan for the nationalisation of mining establishments ; 

(h) the promotion of industrial training ; 

(i) the stimulation of industrial trade between the Latin American countries. 


Investment of foreign capital. It was resolved to urge that appropriate condi- 
tions be laid down to govern the investment of foreign capital in Latin America in 
accordance with the programme adopted at the Cali Congress ; these conditions 
relate inter alia to the reinvestment of profits in undertakings, respect for 
national labour legislation, revision of foreign concessions, employment of at least 
80 per cent. of home nationals, the renunciation of all diplomatic prerogatives by 
foreign capital, and the assumption by it of obligations equal to those of national 
capital. 
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Trade. The Congress called for the fixing of prices of import and export 
goods in the Latin American countries so as to avoid the present disparity 
between them; a search throughout the world for markets for Latin American 
exportable products, having recourse to barter if necessary ; and the supply to 
the Latin American countries of the machinery required for their industrialisation 
and agricultural development. 


Loans. The Congress affirmed the complete freedom of the Latin American 
countries to invest foreign loans according to the requirements of their internal 
economic development; such loans should be used for productive economic 
activities. 

Speculation and currency inflation. The resolutions previously adopted by the 
C.T.A.L. on these subjects were confirmed. 


Havana Charter. The Congress was opposed to ratification of the Havana 
Charter by the Latin American countries, as the Charter, it asserted, would 
impede their economic development. 


Agrarian reform. The economic development of Latin America, it was stated, 
had been hampered by the system of great estates, which maintained in existence 
obsolete methods of production and unfavourably affected the political life of 
the countries in question. The C.T.A.L. intended to struggle energetically towards 
an effective agrarian reform such as would destroy this system, transfer the land 
to the peasants, extend and diversify production, promote industrial develop- 
ment and strengthen national independence. With these objects the C.T.A.L. 
would promote the following: the division of existing large estates and Government 
and other public land, the expropriation and division of Church lands, the ex- 
propriation of the estates of imperialist undertakings, and the return to indigenous 
and peasant communities of the land which had been taken from them; the 
introduction of a system of cheap agricultural credits; the extension of labour 
legislation to farm workers on the same conditions as applied to workers in industry ; 
the elimination of relics of feudalism in agriculture such as the payment of rents 
in produce, labour service without pay or paid partly in cash, etc. ; freedom of 
association for agricultural workers ; the extension of social security systems to 
agricultural workers, etc. The Congress decided to recommend that the Central 
Committee of the C.T.A.L. should prepare an Extraordinary Congress of the 
Confederation for the study of the land problems of the continent. It also stressed 
the need for strengthening the trade union movement among the rural population 
and for tightening the links between the organisations of agricultural and industrial 
workers. 


Wages. It was decided that the C.T.A.L. should organise a campaign for a 
general rise in wages and for the establishment of a sliding minimum living 
wage in the various countries of Latin America. 


Mercantile marine. It was resolved that the national centres affiliated to the 
C.T.A.L. should help towards the establishment of merchant fleets in Latin America 
and give their immediate support to the countries which had established the Greater 
Colombian Merchant Fleet (Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador). 


Marshall Plan. The Congress expressed opposition to this plan. 


Political Questions. 

Defence of peace. The Congress made an appeal to the workers of Latin America 
to fight for peace and against the international forces which were impeding the 
democratic progress and free economic development of peoples. It declared that 
the vestiges of fascism and the imperialistic monopoly concerns were threatening 
to hurl the world into another world war. 


Military organisation. The Congress declared itself opposed to any attempt to 
establish a military organisation for the American continent. e 


Dependent territories. The Congress decided to support the territorial claims, 
in the American continent, of the following countries : Guatemala, Mexico, Argen- 
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tina, Chile, Venezuela, Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. It also 
favoured the peaceful termination of any territorial disputes between Latin 
American countries themselves. 


Puerto Rico. The Congress was in favour of the immediate independence of 
Puerto Rico. 

Victims of political persecution. It was decided that the C.T.A.L. should establish 
a Solidarity Committee to aid workers and their families, in Latin America, who 
had been imprisoned or exiled, or persecuted by Governments or employers. 


Organisational Questions. 

The Congress added a new transitional article to the rules of the C.T.A.L., 
and accepted the affiliation of various labour organisations in Mexico, Venezuela 
and Peru which have not the character of national centres. These are : the Union 
of Mining, Metallurgical and Similar Workers of the Mexican Republic ; the Union 
of Petroleum Workers of the Mexican Republic, the Union of Railway Workers 
of the Mexican Republic, the Mexican Workers’ and Peasants’ Alliance, the Fede- 
ration of Petroleum Workers of Peru, the Workers’ Federation of Cuzco (Peru), 
the Railway Workers’ Union of Peru, the Workers’ Union of the Federal District 
and State of Miranda (Venezuela), and the Workers’ Federation of Anzodtegui 
(Venezuela). It also accepted the affiliation of the Unified Confederation of Workers 
of Mexico. The Congress resolved further to recognise the General Union of Workers 
of Puerto Rico as a national centre affiliated to the C.T.A.L. 


World Federation of Trade Unions. The Congress recommended all the national 
trade union centres affiliated to the C.T.A.L. to strengthen their relations with the 
W.F.T.U. 


Election of Central Committee. The Congress elected a new Central Committee 
of the C.T.A.L., which is now made up of representatives of trade union centres 
in Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico and 
Uruguay. Mr. Lombardo Toledano was re-elected President of the Confederation. 


Manifesto on Peace and Independence. 

The Congress made an appeal to the workers of Latin America to struggle not 
only for their class rights and interests, but also for the independence of their 
respective countries. Furthermore it appealed to the non-labouring democratic 
forces of the continent to struggle side by side with the working class for peace 
and against imperialism.* 


ITALIAN GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR (C.G.I.L.) 


RESOLUTION OF MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


The Management Committee of the Italian General Confederation 
of Labour (C.G.I.L.) met from 8 to 10 June 1948 and adopted a 
resolution which included a number of recommendations concerning 
unemployment, vocational training and the placement of workers. 


The Committee suggested in the general section of the resolution that the Con- 
federation should take immediate action for the adjustment of the salaries of 
highly skilled workers and urged that the Government should admit delegates of 
the C.G.I.L. to the bodies concerned with the carrying out of the Marshall Plan 
in Italy and also into the administration of the fund created to balance supplies 
received in the execution of the Plan. 

— 





» Noticiero de la C.T.A.L. (Mexico City), 1 Apr. 1948 ; El Popular (Mexico City), 24 Mar. 
1948 ; and communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Mexico City. 
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Unemployment. 


After pointing out that unemployment in Italy had reached the unprecedented 
figure of 2,390,000, the resolution strongly recommended a policy of financing 
productive work and also (using if necessary the fund created as the result of 
Marshall supplies) work in connection with agricultural improvements, irrigation, 
the construction of people’s houses, schools and roads and the industrialisation of 
Southern Italy. The resolution also asked the Government to do its best to accel- 
erate the modernisation of industrial equipment by installing machinery manu- 
factured in Italy. 

The resolution requested the offices of the Confederation to study the possi- 
bility of introducing the 40-hour week in undertakings in which there is the greatest 
need to combat increasing unemployment. Overtime should be eliminated as far 
as possible. 


Training. 

The resolution pointed out that the number of vocational training courses so 
far available had been inadequate, and that the results obtained by the courses 
not set up by the undertakings themselves had been unsatisfactory. It urged the 
creation of training shops in the building industry and the reform and standardi- 
sation of the national vocational training institutes created in 1938 with the 
participation of the trade unions, namely, the National Institute for the Vocational 
Training of Industrial Workers (I.N.A.P.L.I.) and the National Institute for the 
Training of Commercial Workers (E.N.A.L.C.). 


Placement cf Workers. 


Finally the resolution urged that the whole placement system should be deve- 
loped so as to make it impossible to recruit workers except through the labour 
exchanges, and by a system of numbers, as the practice of using names when 
making requests for labour often leads to injustices. The resolution reaffirmed 
the views of the C.G.I.L. concerning the desirability of placement being in the 
hands of the trade union organisations, and made a sharp protest against the 
Legislative Decree of 15 April 1948 which, among other provisions concerning the 
operation of the various services of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, 
gave full powers to the provincial offices in the matter of placing workers. The 
committee urged that a compromise between the point of view of the Government 
and that of the Confederation should be found on the basis of including delegates 
of the trade union organisations on the joint committees whose duty it is to 
direct the placement operations of the provincial offices.! 





1 C.G.LL.: Notiziario della Confederazione generale italiana del Lavoro (Rome), No. 16, 
10 June 1948. 
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STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries are 
at present published in the Review as follows: 
Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living: September, October, Decem- 
ber ; Wages, Hours of Work : August, November. 

In accordance with this plan, statistics of unemployment and employment 


and cost of living are given below. 
The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their 


English names. 
Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of industrial employment. * 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in industrial 
employment. * 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering 
generally the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent and miscellaneous and, in the lower half, the corres- 
ponding index number of retail food prices. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 
not yet received. 


* = _ provisional. 

- = _ nil or negligible. 

r = _ revised since previous issue. 

e = _ represented by a few branches only. 
o = _ relates to men only (wages tables). 





when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised scries. 


Thick faved type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by the series on employ- 
ment and unemployment are given in tables VI, VIII and XI of the Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 ; index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, 
and rent, covered by the cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XVIII. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, pp. 107-117. 


1 The term “ industrial ” in this connection is intended to cover the manufacturing industries, 
as distinct from “ general ” employment, which includes branches such as agriculture, transport, 
commerce, etc. 

* Notes on the methods of compilation of statistics of employment in different countries are 
given in idem, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 329-332. For notes on the methods of com- 
puting cost-of-living index numbers see Vol. LV11, No. 6, June 1948, pp. 692-702, Vol. LVIII, 
No. 1, July 1948, pp. 124-135, No. 2, Aug. 1948, pp. 267-277, No. 3, Sept. 1948, pp. 419-426, 
No. 4, Oct. 1948, pp. 562-568, and No. 5, Nov. 1948, pp. 704-709. For notes on the computation 
of unemployment statistics, see below, pp. 821-841. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Nigeria ' Canada United States 
Date Vv II I II 
—_ _ Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
out Noe oor (estimated) (insured) (estimated) * 
% % % 
1937 ‘ 337 000 12.5 ‘ e 7 700 000 14.3 
1938 ° 407 000 15.1 ‘ ‘ 10 390 000 19.0 
1939 . 386 000 ? 14.1? . . 9 480 000 17.2 
1940 ; 281 700 * 10.1% ‘ : 8120 000* |" 14.6* 
1941 ‘ 370 000 § 8.0 * ‘ ° 5 560 000 9.9 
1942 238 000 5.3 ‘ ‘ 2 660 000 4.7 
1943 . 99 000 2.2 ° . 1 070 000 1.9 
1944 7 272 82 000 1.8 10 454 0.5 670 000 1.2 
1945 7562 172 000 * 3.8 * 41 139 1.9 1 040 000 1.9 
1946 7 264 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 2 270 000 3.9 
1947 6 874 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 2 142 000 3.6 
1947: Oct. 5 757 ‘ 42 225 1.9 1 687 000 2.8 
Nov. 5 959 87 000 1.8 59 555 2.6 1 621 000 2.7 
Dec. 5 635 . 94 525 41 1 643 000 2.8 
1948: Jan. 6 203 ‘ ‘ 130 798 5.6 2 065 000 3.5 
Feb. 6 962 156 000 3.2 146 074 6.2 2 639 000 44 
Mar. 6 806 ‘ ° 136 356 5.8 2 440 000 41 
April 6 735 ‘ 105 441 45 2 193 000 3.6 
May 6 250 F : 70 993 3.0 1 761 000 2.9 
June 5 776 82 000 1.6 56 509 24 2 184 000 34 
July 5 737 A ° 48 546 2.1 2 227 000 35 
Aug. 6 245 ‘ ° 44 273 1.9 1 941 000 3.1 
Sept. 6 689 6 700 1.3 44 761 1.9 1 899 000 3.1 
Oct. one . ° aie oon 1 642 000 2.7 
Persons cov. «8 ? 
(thousands) 4908” 2 340 60 168 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
Puerto Rico India Japan Palestine 
Date II Vv VI v° 
Unemployed Applicants for Unemployed Unemployed — 
(estimated) work registered (estimated) Wholly *® | Partially ™ 
% % 
1937 ° 295 443 3.7 ° 
1938 . 237 371 3.0 ° . 
1939 ‘ ° ‘ ° : 
1940 . ° 10 815 13 976 
1941 4 ° 5 495 9 882 
1942 ° ‘ ‘ 1 401 4514 
1943 é x 358 12 3 233 ** 
1944 ° ° 477 3 822 
1945 ° ° ° ° 382 4 035 
1946 80 000 ** 12.08 1 590 318 ** 5.434 608 5 983 
1947 76 000 11.0 ae eh ‘on oe 
1947: Oct. 77 000 11.3 236 530 370 000 *5 1.1% 
Nov. 78 000 11.4 226 086 320 000 0.9 
Dec. 89 000 12.8 236 734 440 000 1.3 
1948 : Jan. 94 000 13.8 233 568 470 000 14 
Feb. 74 000 10.6 216 551 360 000 2.0 
Mar. 52 000 7.6 211 540 250 000 0.7 
April 60 000 8.7 212 869 230 000 0.7 
May 57 000 8.3 210 302 180 000 0.5 
June 62 000 8.9 219 714 160 000 0.4 
July oe one ates pe i 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 688 ? 35 250 **F ° 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
2 Lagos. * Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. 
* Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the labour force. ® mio" 
* Nov. 


of beginning of June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. 
Commencing this date, estimates based on quarterly sample surveys of the labour force. 
‘© Number of persons registered as unemployed for 21 days 
11 Number of persons registered as unemployed for less than 21 days during 
‘4 April; estimates based on a census. 
18 Oct. 1947. 


1947. 


the month. 


® April 1948. 
or more during the month. 
12 April-Dec. 
figures derived from monthly samples surveys of the labour force. 


* Jewish labour only. 


18 Mar.-Dec. 


7 Average for 


18 Since Oct. 1947, 
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EvuROPE 
Austria Belgium Denmark Finland France 
Date Vv I Ill v a Vv 
Un- Applicants Un- Applications 
employed a Pa na for work || employed for work 
(registered) registered || (on relief) | registered 
% % 
1937 320 961 126 535 ‘ 95 103 21.9 3 695 354 554 379 994 
1938 244 788 * 174 003 ‘ 97 136 21.4 3 602 373 641 402 186 
1939 66 000 195 211 ‘ 88 924 18.4 3 300 381902‘| 418413 * 
1940 Pe . . 119 593 23.9 3 955 . ° 
1941 r ‘ . 43 476° 8.0 ° 3 384 292 649 394 534 
1942 ° ° e 48 968 9.1 1 561 70 312 123 957 
1943 . ° . 34 272 6.3 923 19 878 41 552 
1944 " ° ° 25 411 4.6 2018 ° > 
1945 . 144 579 * 46 661 8.2 3 240 15 813 68 436 
1946 74 105 67 192 . 27 577 4.7 3 454 15 663 56 633 
1947 52 839° 67 724 3.17 28 796 4.9 4199 7 389 45 738 
1947: Oct. 40 858 47 742 25 12 282 2.1 4 254 5 804 52 868 
Nov. 40 060 61 108 3.2 || 20 794 3.6 4944 6 280 57 733 
Dec. 40 450 97 271 5.2 || 37569 6.4 2 837 7618 58 268 
1948 : Jan. 50 093 105 290 5.6 65 553 11.2 5 398 9 339 74 004 
Feb. 48 399 135 724 7.2 64 545 11.0 6 547 11 369 74 610 
Mar. 46 687 95 451 5.1 27 689 4.7 5 582 12 386 68 184 
April 45 899 94 679 5.0 15 236 2.6 7 234 11 964 70 505 
May 47 355 94 045 5.0 8 197 14 6 644 13 399 71 302° 
June 48 989 104 717 5.6 |} 7 565 1.3 3 608 14 609 72 963 
July 51 700* 129 274 6.9 7917 1.3 3 906 16 659 71 198 
Aug. neD es ai 8 894 1.5 a one aan 
Sept. ia te .. | 10943 1.8 
Oct. ac sae sae 18 498* 3.1° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ‘ | 1 880° | 582 ° 
Europe (cont.) 
Germany"! Hungary 
Date All zones *° | British zone| French zone | Soviet zone | U.S. zone Vv 
Applications 
Unemployed (registered) for work 
registered 
=] 
1937 - | 15 224 
1938 17 796 
1939 16 906 
1940 11 437 
1941 10 667 
1942 | | 8 651 
1943 4 734 
1944 ° 
1945 ° ‘ ° ° ° ° m 
1946 1 361 000 5.2 334 400 45 000 258 000 485 800 22 266 
1947 1 047 000**} 3.6'*| 273100" 21 600 oon 358 100 ™ 79 554 
1947: Oct. ° - 212 800 ‘ 258 400 92 356 
Nov. . . 209 600 ; : 247 200 97 791 
Dec. 973 000**/ 3.3**| 212 200 14 400 _ 248 200 103 687 
1948: Jan. . ° 217 700 ‘ , 257 200 110 189 
Feb. ° ° 216 300 ° ° 250 900 114 122 
Mar. eee ese 216 600 17 300 ose 245 900 117 004 
April . x 224 100 . , 236 400 117 054 
May ° ° 213 600 ° . 225 400 116 068 
June een ase 217 100 16 800 a 239 200° 118 525 
July e ° 335 000 23 600 . 342 600 89 545 
Aug. ose 25 600 . aoe 74175 
Sept ve = 
Oct. 
Persons cov. 28 701 * 
(thousands) 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

! Public relief fund statistics. * Daily average of registered unemployed during the month. * Before 
April 1938, applicants for work registered. ‘Jan.-Aug. * New series of insured workers unemployed for 
more than one week; July-Dec. * Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
* Mar.-Dec. * Dec. 1946. * Average for 1947. 1° Including Berlin. ™ Labour registration statistics. 
* Figures for Dec. exclude the Saar territory. 18 Commencing 1947, figures for Land Bremen, previously 


included in British zone, are shown in U.S. zone. 

























































































806 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Ireland Italy Netherlands Norway 
Date I Vv Vv Vv Vv 
Applicants Unem 
. ployed Wholly Unemployed 
Unemployed (insured) L_4.1 (registered) || unemployed (registered) 
% % 
1937 ° ° 82 425 . 324 000 29 881 m 
1938 . . 88 714 ° 303 400 30 296 
1939 55 165 15.6 93 074 ° 235 600 28 251 
1940 54 677 15.5 84 054 . 197 886 29 099 . 
1941 50 967 14.6 74 656 e 117 814 19181? | 2.77" 
1942 48 846 14.2 76 887 * 74 600 4747 0.7 
1943 41 194 12.5 66 884 * ° 20 364 437 0.1 
1944 36 263 11.3 59 047 “ i — pa 
1945 33 964 10.6 58 999 » 9172 1.68 
1946 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 654 872¢ 53 079 12 246 2.0 
1947 33 266 9.3 55 623 2 022 973 30 701 8514 1.2 
1947: Oct. 27 494 7.7 39 876 1 854 844 22 435 5 450 0.7 
Nov. 30 526 8.6 62 236 1 852 401 24 554 8 201 1.1 
Dec. 31 392 8.8 63 546 1 752 818 30 552 12 057 1.7 
1948: Jan 38 136 10.7 73 910 1 956 263 36 674 16 247° 24 
Feb. 40 726 114 79 927 2 132 867 35 983 16 358" 24 
Mar. 40 x29 11.5 79 913 2 252 761 26 763 15 647" 2.3 
April 38 405 10.8 74 323 2 390 865 26 442 9 810° 14 
May 36 569 10.3 69 720 2 421 973 22 384 $ 219 0.9 
June 32 202 8.6 45 838 2 283 600 21 169 3 278 0.4 
July 32 121 8.6 45 429 “a 22 036 2 541 0.3 
Aug. 32 034 8.5 45 221 ee 24785 ane ene 
Sept. 30 418 8.1 43 983 25 898 
Oct. 31 802 8.5 46 424 are 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 356° ' . 
Europe (cont.) 
Poland Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv Vv Vv IV I Vv 
Un- Un- Wholly 
Un- Unemployed Unemployed 
employed employed 2a ~ unem- 
(registered) || (registered) employed (trade unionists) (insured) ployed 
% % 
1937 375 088 17 158* 7 67 351 10.8 10.0 57 949 
1938 347 509 16 570° R 66 990 10.9 8.6 52 590 
1939 17 885¢ : 63 7227 9.27 | 6.5 36 663 
1940 15 422° 474 808 84 617 11.8 3.1 14 784 
1941 13 626° 450 014 85 018 11.3 2.0 9 095 
1942 10 185* 294 530 56 938 7.5 1.9 8 841 
1943 4 968° 225 493 43 950 5.7 1.4 6 058 
1944 3 588° 169 525 39 123 4.9 1.6 6 533 
1945 3 130 147 946 36 272 4.5 1.6 6 474 
1946 79 093 2 387 178 165 27 554 3.2 1.0 4 262 
1947 69 419 1 799 138 771 24 362 2.8 0.8 3 473 
1947: Oct. 69 263 1 599 123 845 14 741 1.7 0.1 978 
Nov. 65 278 1 604 123 516 21 520 2.4 0.2 1 800 
Dec. 60 229 1 620 122 673 39 764 4.5 1.4 5 031 
1948: Jan. 80 034 1 605 119 769 38 052 4.4 1.2 4 858 
Feb. 87 096 1 603 116 755 37 555 4.2 1.0 6 260 
Mar. 82 491 1578 114 921 34 781 3.8 0.3 1107 
April 81 800* 1 600 111 6385 21 358°" 2.3 0.1 967 
May 74 200* 1 547 112 254 15 704° 1.7 0.1 887 
June oon 1 536 105 870 16 938 1.9 0.2 1 001 
July 1474 104 115 14 965 1.7 0,2 1 061 
Aug. 1 412 sa fh me 0.2 1 229 
Sept. 1 362 eon 1 464 
Oct. eee enn 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 876 * 548 ° 












































I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


Il. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Up to 1940. applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941; figures for the 


war years are incomplete. 
communes in Troms excluded. 
7 Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 


* Oct. 1947. 


* Dec. 


* Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. 


IV. Trade union returns. 


V. Employment exchange statistics. 
VI. Official estimates. 


* Since Jan. 1945, Finnmark and evacuated 
* Figures for 1946 appear to be understated and those for 1947 overstated. 
* Average for 1947. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 807 













































































































































































r Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Date IV IV vi' I _ 
. Unem- 
Unemployed (insured) Unem- Unemployed Unem- | ployed 
- . — 
Wholly * Temporarily ployed (estimated) ployed —_, 
% % % 
1937 1 324 027 * 8.5 205 063 15 9.3 ° ° ° 
1938 1 487 363 9.5 380 332 2.5 8.7 . ° ° ° 
1939 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 15 9.7 298 000 9.8 6 264 * . 
1940 752 966 * 5.0 165 088 1.0 8.0 ° ° 4352 
1941 237 827" 1.5 61 446 0.5 3.7 100 000 3.5 2 031 
1942 110 628 1.0 8 489 _ 1.6 33 500 1.3 810 
1943 82 758 0.5 2780 a 1.1 25 800 1.0 405 
1944 75 613 0.5 2316 _ 1.2 ° ° 329 
1945 158 046 1.0 1 931 — 1.2 56 100 2.1 270 . 
1946 390 106 2.5 4 058 —_ 1.4 134 000 4.3 172 386 
1947 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 1.2 33 800 1.0 47 92 
1947: Oct. 275 178 2.0" 5 150 _ 46 86 
Nov. 286 791 2.0° 6 232 _— 0.9 ° 27 44 
Dec. 299 411 2.0° 7 796 _ ° 27 41 
1948: Jan. 341 637 2.0 8 854 — ° ° ° 14 32 
Feb. 339 907 2.0 8 128 —_ 0.9 ° ° 9 32 
Mar. 321 058 2.0 7 383 _— ° ° ° 16 31 
April 319 646 2.0 8 080 _ ° ° ° 16 43 
May 306 680 2.0 9 196 _ 0.9 ° ° 22 119 
June 2x8 866 20 10 203 — e 41 141 
July 298 345° 1.5° 9 478° _— ° ° 51 82 
Aug. 315 442 — 9573 ons ee ° 41 68 
Sept. 312 620 1.5 8 144 _ ° ° 61 94 
Oct. ous ane a ° 48 54 
Persons cov. 15 930 1° 718" 3 251 "* 1 320" 
(thousands) 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL *™* 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
= AFRICA, AMERICA es 
Union of South Africa United States Argentina] Colombia 
- Euro- Canada > 1s || (Buenos || (Central 
Date peans Total B.L.S. ** B.C. '* Aires) || Zone) 
III (A B) _TIT (A) | v IIT (A,/B) i HN (A) |] TTT (B) 
M.1.T.° M.1.T.C.° 7) A.MALT.C. |] MLT.C. | AMAT.C. |MLT.C.|| 1t.c. | MT. 
Ws. ~ W.S. w.s.:* W.s. Ww.s.'* . — 2 wef 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 . 
1938 103.7 104.9 93.0 ° 94.1 95.5 94.7 102.7 100.0"" 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 ° 98.6 98.8 99.1 104.8 94.2 
1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 ° 104.3 102.6 104.1 102.5 84.6 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1" 117.7 108.7 113.1 107.1 85.5 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 129.2 116.1 122.0 111.5 95.2 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 117.6 124.4 116.6 101.9 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 __ 102.7 | 135.0 116.5 123.4 123.1 123.9 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.0" 130.4 114.1 121.3 123.0 128.8 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.6 135.1 119.3 128.6 ose 139.9 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 111.2 143.1 125.3 136.4 eos 
1947: Oct. 125.8 127.7 173.4 ‘ 145.7 127.9 138.7 
Nov. 126.1 127.7* 174.9 112.0 146.2 126.6 138.7 ° 
Dec. 125.8 126.4 169.8 ° 148.5 125.2 139.8 ° 
1948 : Jan. 126.6 125.0 165.9 ‘ 145.2 123.4 137.3 
Feb. 128.2 128.7 165.6 107.9 144.1 123.4 138.1 
Mar. 128.9 129.4 163.5 ° 145.2 123.8 138.4 
April 129.0 129.3 163.5 ° 144.2 126.0 139.5 
May 129.3 129.6 168.5 ° 145.3 126.7 139.3 
June 129.5 129.3 173.5 114.4 146.5* 1324 142.3 
| July 129.7 123.8 176.1 ° 146.7 133.1 143.8 
Aug. aa is 176.4* i 148.2 132.3 | 144.7 
Sept one 116.6 on 130.3 141.4 
Oct ° 129.9 141.2 
ee 219 813 1936" | 4326 ||.../30718 | 46300 | 36 480 ; 14 
‘ Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 1941: July. * Persons in receipt of unemploy- 


ment benefit. * Including casuals. ‘* Including agriculture. * April-Dec. ‘Since July 1940, excluding 
men in attendance at Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. 
’From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitable for ordinary 
emplovment. Since 1948. excluding only registered disabled persons requiring employment under sheltered 
conditions. * Commencing July 1948 the coverage has been slightly broadened with the introduction of 
the National Insurance Act. *° Calculated on a new basis, viz., total industrial population, including 
self-employed persons as well as employees. ** July 1947. ** Average for 1947. ** June 1947. '* 31 Dee. 
1947. '* For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see Jnternational 
Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 107. For description of roman numerals, see foot 
of table on the following page. ‘* Bureau of Labor Statistics. ** Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, 
based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. *’ Including logging. ‘** Including other 
categories of workers in the labour force. '*May. * Estimates of beginning of June of each year between 
1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. ™ Nov. ™ Figure of persons covered relates to the 
date shown as base, unless otherwise specified. 








808 TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 



































































































































AMERICA (concl.)|| ASIA EvuROPE 
Puerto || Pales- - || Czecho- Germany 
Peru Rico tine emnentes slovakia France All zones | Brit. zone | Fr. zone*| U.S. zone 
Date TH(B)\[_-V__‘|| 111 (B) || TIT (B) I III (A) : 7 
A.M.I. || A.M.1.T.C.|| M.1.T. 2 |] M.I.C. |] A.M.I.T.C. || M.I.T.C. A.M.LT.C. 
Ww. W:S. * Wwss. Ww.s. W.S. ¢ W.S. Wss. 
1937 ° . . 100,0 100.0 100.0 
1938 ‘ ° 100.0° ° ° 102.7 
1939 100.0 — 85.8 e ‘ 104.0* 
1940 108.0 » 97.4 ° ° : 
1941 105.4 . 110.0 ‘ ‘ 91.7 ‘ 
1942 95.6 ‘ 127.2 _ e . 93.2? “ 
1943 90.4 ° 139.9 . ° 97.0° e . 
1944 86.2 . 136.3 . ° 92.1 ° ‘ 
1945 77.8 ‘ 135.8 || 104.9 ‘ 93.8 a‘ J . 
1946 74.4 100.0 ° || 135.0 99.4 104.1 100.3 100.0°°, 100.0°°| 100.0°°| 100.0" 
1947 wee 104.6 .. |] 118.8 || 104.6 106.5 || 103.2") 103.1 | 105.3 | 103.1 
1947: Oct. e 103.4 pom 121.0 108.2 107.4 ° ‘ 108.0 
Nov. ° 104.1 wie 123.0 109.1 ° ° ° 108.4 . 
Dec. a 103.8 ae 124.9 106.8 ° 104.5"| 105.2 | 109.0 | 108.8 
1948 : Jan. ‘ 100.0 wal 123.4 103.7 oe ‘ ‘ 109.6 
Feb e 106.7 ose 124.9 104.4 ° ° ° 110.1 js 
Mar. ° 108.7 eee 125.3 104.2 ° coe 105.7 110.0 109.5 
April e 107.2 ose 126.5 106.1 see . ° 110.3 ° 
May ‘ 107.7 “ 128.3 107.9 ‘ sai 
June ° 107.9 ose 129.6 ose 108.6 | 111.3 111.1 
July . ae ai 130.4 ‘ 111.6 i 
Aug. ° tee ose ane one ° 112.6 
Sept. ° int ose sie we ° eon 
Persons cov. ' 2 13 
(thousands) 212 585 54! 266 3 164 6 800 19 602} 6597 | 1100 4528 
Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA 
Hun- Luxem-| Nether- United **|| Aus- New 
gary Ireland bourg || lands Norway || Poland |/U.S.S.R. Kingdom|} tralia ||Zealand 
Date I I III (A) I iy * I III (A) IV IV III (A) 
M.1.T.C.°|| A.M.I.T.C. |/M.1.T.C.° (M.1.T.C.®|A.°M.°1,T.C.|| M.1.T.C. |/A.°M.LT.C.9) M.I.T.C. |/M.I.T.C.1%|| M.1.T.C. 
Ww.s. Ww.s. Ww. W.s. WS. W.S. w.s. WS. ¢ Ww.s WS. 
1937 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 . 100 100.0°” 
1938 = 100.2 101.7 || 104.3 || 100.0 100.0 103 98.3 . 
1939 ° 100.5 99.3 || 108.8 105.5 103.8 nats 101.9 100.0'* 
1940 ‘ 97.8 ‘ 107.3 || 102.7 | ‘ 113 98.9 
1941 . 96.6 ° 118.2 100.0 ° one 98.3 112.3" 
1942 . 96.1" ‘ 114.6 || 102.3 r 119 98.9 111.1 . | 
1943 . 95.9 ‘ 109.6 100.9 . abe 96.4 110.7 . 4 
1944 . 97.8 ‘ “ 97.6 ° “ 93.8 110.5 . | 
1945 . 100.5 ° ‘one 85.54). |} «:101 91.5 110.8 . | 
1946 83.4 || 106.7 88.274) 117.9 97.7 100.0 111 97.5 121.6 i 
1947 98.5 |] ... 91.8 ane 104.7 || 118.6 eee 104.9 || 131.4 |} 100.0" 
1947 : Oct. 106.3 ° 93.8 ‘i 109.3 123.7 " 106.1 133.9 101.5 | 
Nov. 107.6 ° 94.4 ° 106.5 125.5 . 106.4 134.4 102.6 
Dec. 104.5 ‘ 95.0 ° 103.7 122.7 ° 106.3 134.6 104.6 
1948 : Jan. 101.9 ‘ 95.7 = 103.2 121.8 ° 106.3 134.4 104.2 
Feb. 103.2 e 95.8 ‘ 104.8 122.7 ‘ 106.5 134.1 105.1 
Mar. 104.7 ‘ 95.4 a 104.5 124.6 ‘ 106.4 134.9 104.9 
April 105.9 2 98.0 ‘ one _— e 106.8 136.3 104.5 | 
May ese © 99.1 ° Ses ose ° 106.9 136.8 we ti 
June eee ° 100.0 e ose eee ‘ 107.2 137.2 
July ose ° 101.3 ° eee eee ° 107.2 137.4 
Aug. ica ‘ oes ‘ ae _ . 107.5 137.6 
Sept. = on * = eos 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 1 100 415 33 1 273 535 * 2471 || 26 989 16 690 1730 421 




































































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. 
I. Industry (manufacturing industries and construction). T. Transports. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 
S. Salaried employees. 


1 Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration statistics. * Prior to 1943, Government undertakings 
preponderantly and manufacturing. * Including other categories of workers in the labour force. 
*Jan. *Jan.-Aug. 7? Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly 
figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Mar. * Dec. ™ Figure for Dec. 
excludes the Saar territory. ** Jan. 1943. ** Jan. 1947. % Excluding Northern Ireland. * Prior to 1941, 
statistics of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. +’ Annual figures: June. ** July. 
* July-Dec. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. * Average for 1941. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ! 809 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 

























































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa Uni : 
} nited : “he? Colombia 
| Date ees l Total Canada States Argentina Chile (Bogota) 
III (A/B) # III (A) III (A/B) III (B) * III (B) III (B) 
W.s. W.S. Ww. w. w. w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ‘ 
1938 101.6 103.9 97.0 85.1 104.3 105.5 100.0¢ 
1939 101.1 104.3 98.2 94.5 108.5 108.1 90.0 
1940 99.3 106.7 114.7 101.7 111.1 117.0 80.3 
1941 102.2 117.0 147.2 124.9 117.0 127.6 83.1 
1942 102.6 124.5 180.5 145.6 123.6 133.7 96.7 
1943 102.2 129.1 197.7 168.0 126.1 127.0 105.1 
1944 103.8 137.5 196.2 163.0 131.1 125.6 135.8 
1945 106.7 138.6 178.0 143.5 132.5 126.9 142.6 
1946 112.8 142.5 162.8 135.5 136.9 134.8 153.8 
1947 118.0 148.0 174.0 148.7 146.9 141.6 one 
1947: Oct. 117.9 149.1 179.3 151.7 148.5 132.8 
Nov. 118.7 150.1 179.3 152.0 145.9 140.7 
Dec. 117.9 149.2 174.7 153.0 149.3 142.7 
1948 : Jan. 118.7 149.0 175.4 151.7 147.8* 119.7 
Feb. 121.3 154.5 177.1 150.8 147.4 140.8 
Mar. 121.8 155.7 176.6 151.5 148.7 142.2 
April 121.9 154.5 176.4 147.6 a 145.0 
May 122.7 155.4 178.0 147.0 ees 140.4 
June 122.9 156.1 181.1 149.5 eco ooo 
July 122.8 156.1 180.5 149.7 
Aug. eee eee 182.8 152.7 
Sept. aor ‘a 
Oct. 
yeh oy 108 270 1 046 * .--/8 666 : 18 4 
| AmeERIcA (concl.) ASIA 
| Dominican India 
ini . . 
| Date Republic Mexico Uruguay (British) Japan Palestine 
III (A) III (B) III (B) III (A) III (A/B) III (B) 
W.s. ws. | w. w. Ww. w. w.* 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 ‘ 100.0 _ 100.0 — . 
1938 107.0 100.7 101.2 100.47 103.7 110.1 100.0 * 
1939 111.8 100.1 111.6 111.9 104.5 121.1 82.3 
1940 120.0 102.0 115.5 115.6 110.1 124.8 98.6 
} 1941 114.6 107.2 119.3 120.6 128.7 128.0 116.1 
1942 123.5 113.3 126.6 124.3 136.2 141.8 136.1 
1943 130.5 115.6 129.4 129.6 145.4 160.7 100.0 * 
1944 139.3 119.7 133.9 135.8 150.5 181.1 104.3 
1945 131.4 120.1 133.8 137.5 157.7 ° 108.8 
1946 on 123.6 139.2 145.6 147.0 aan 102.8 
1947 — 119.8 136.9 149.7 ose 100.0 * eee 
1947 : Oct. m ° 136.0 ‘ ‘ ~~ $00.0 7 
| Nov. . ° 136.4 ° ° 96.9 
Dec. . ° 135.9 ote ° 99.0 
+ 1948: Jan. . ° pare ‘ ° 89.4 
Feb. ‘ : : 92.6 
| Mar. ° ° ° 92.2 
April . . . 91.3 
May : 3 92.4 
June ‘ ° ° 90.1 
July ° ° ‘ . vat 
Aug. ° ° eee - 
Sept. ‘ ° eco bes . 
Oct. ° ° 600 ° . 
pe 32 113 105 56 1 676 5 760° 324 












































_ I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
ansurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
toa type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

* For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.- 
Feb. 1948, p. 107. * Including building. * Including mining. ‘ May. * Average for 1947. ‘ Since 
Jan. 1943, including salaried employees. 71936=100. *Jan. * Oct. 1947. » Since Oct. 1947, indices 
based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried employees and other categories of 
‘workers in the labour force. ™ Jan. 1943. 
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(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (conel.) 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 






































































































































EvuROPE 
Czecho- . Germany 
Date | slovakia Denmark|} Finland France eT ae ce Hungary || Ireland 
III (A) III (A) III (B) III (A) a I I11(A/B)# 
~ WS. w. w. w.s. Ww. W.S. 
1937 100.0° 100.0 100.0 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 
1938 ° 100.2 102.9 103.2 ¢ ° 108.0 100.1 
1939 ° 109.4 93.6 105.4 ° 119.1 101.4 
1940 e 101.6 78.7 ° 124.5 100.0 
1941 e 104.2 100.0° 90.3 ° 133.8 96.3 
1942 ° 111.0 95.7 96.0 * e . 92.6 
1943 ° 115.9 96.1 9097 e 93.3 
1944 e 116.8 90.9 90.9 ° 95.5 
1945 ° 108.7 108.2 90.4 ° ° a 101.5 
1946 85.5 121.5 114.3 96.8 100.0 * 100.0° 94.3° | 110.3 
1947 93.8 122.6 106.0 103.5 106.8 100.0 *° 117.7 
1947: Oct. 100.2 r 123.8 107.9 . 118.4 ‘ 
Nov. 100.4 ° ° ° ° ‘ 120.0 ° 
Dec. 106.9 ° ° 106.7 112.9 116.0 ° 
1948: Jan. 99.2 e 126.9 . ° 112.9 . 
Feb. 99.1 ® ° ° ° ° 113.1 . 
Mar. 98.7" . . . 108.6 116.3 113.6 123.4 
April 98.9 130.6 . ‘ 114.8 ° 
May 98.9 e ° 114.5 ° 
June ove ° . 113.8 ‘ 
July pa 2 130.1 114.9 : 
Aug. oa ; ; 119.3 : 
Sept. eee ° 125.7 ® 
Oct. po ‘ one ° 
Persons cov. un 10 12 fo7q10 
(thousands) 1 205 167 74 2 200 2 042 1 585 638"*/279 100 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Netherlands Norway || Sweden |Switzerland|| United"*|| australia New 
Date Kingdom Zealand 
I III (B) Ir * ITI(A B)*! TIT (B) IV 111 (A/B)|| TIT (A) 
W.S. Ww. WS. * Ww. w.'* W.S. ** W.S. w. 
1937 100.0 7 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0*’ 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.2 ° 97.3 101.3 99.7 95.0 104.5 99.7 
1939 109.3 - 100.2 105.2 98.3 101.7 105.7 105.8 
1940 107.0 95.5 103.5 102.8 106.4 113.7 111.6 
1941 113.2 100.0 102.7 107.9 110.4 1295 116.3 
1942 108.8 102.4 108.4 109.6 115.7 139.0 113.5 
1943 98.3 103.2 111.7 104.9 115.6 144.0 116.7 
1944 e - 101.2 113.0 99.7 110.9 141.9 121.0 
1945 ° 64.2" 93.5 119.4 109.6 101.8 137.5 124.9 
1946 113.1 85.3 110.6 123.9 122.9 98.3 145.0 bie 
1947 oes 100.0 1241 124.0 133.0 106.0 152.7 
1947: Oct. e 127.6 124.1 107.9 155.9 
Nov. ° = 128.0 124.7 ‘ 108.4 156.0 
Dec. ° 105.2 126.9 124.0 135.6 108.2 155.0 
1948: Jan. e 128.0 123.4 108.6 155.1 
Feb. ° ‘ 130.7 124.5 . 108.7 1 5.0 
Mar. e 108.8 130.6 124.7 135.6 108.5 155.2 
April ° ° _ 125.3 ‘ 108.5 157.5 
May ° 124.8 ‘ 108.3 157.9 
June ° 110.5 ° 135.6 108.2 158.6 
July ‘ ; 123.9 ; 108.1 158.7 
Aug. ; a 108.7 158.9 
Sept. ° poe ine 
Oct. ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 625 335 184 4 | 536 342 '° 6 700 519 85 














I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


insurance statistics. 
III (B). 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. 


1 Labour registration statistics. 


June and Sept. * Dec. 
for 1941. *™* Average for 1937. 
ments. * Including building. 
June. *™* July-Dec. 


W. Wage earners. 


* Including mining. 
the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 


ILI. Statistics of establishments : III (A). 
Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
S. Salaried employees. 


#31 Dec. 


II. Compulsory unemployment 
All establishments of a given importance ; 


* Jan.-Aug. 


5 Commencing 1941, 


* Jan.-June, Sept. and lec. 
figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., 


*Since Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. 
* Excluding Northern Ireland. 
1® Including employers and workers on own account. 
1* Average for 194/. 


1 Jan. 1947. ‘ 
™ Prior to 1941, statistics of establish- 


7 Annual 


11 Average 


17 Annual figures: 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (concl.) 811 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 





























































































































AMERICA ASIA Europe 
a i . . 
Date States? Argentina Japan' Palestine — Denmark 
III (A/B) III (B)* III (A/B) III (B) * III (A) III (B) 
w. w. w. w. w. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ° 100.0 ° ° 100.0 
1938 738.5 e 110.4 ° ° 99.4 
1939 92.3 ‘ 120.3 ¢ 100 ° 107.7 
1940 P 100.4 . . 111 . 93.8 
1941 131.4 ° 133.0 142 ° 94.2 
1942 161.8 ° 148.3 183 ° 101.5 
1943 195.4 100.0 169.2 220 ° 106.5 
1944 190.9 103.4 198.8 211 ° 107.7 
1945 161.3 99.1 ‘ 210 ' 94.3 
1946 141.9 99.8 ° 198 100.0 * 115.0 
1947 155.2 106.7 ‘ oss 116.2 128.9 
1947: Oct. 159.6 110.3 ‘ ees 127.3 135.3 
Nov. 159.1 106.8 ° on 128.5 137.1 
Dec. 163.3 102.1 ° ve 121.8 137.0 
1948: Jan. 159.1 97.1 , am _ 128.5 
Feb. 157.0 91.8 e ene oes 130.9 
Mar. 1538.6 108.3 ° oon a 132.6 
April 153.4 ram ° “an wie 135.3 
May 15 0 _— ° eee one 137.5 
June 155.6 oon ° ane oe 138.8 
July 154.3" _— ° ane we 135.9 
Aug. 158.7 ase ° sie ice 135.7 
Sept. uaa on ° 139.1 
Oct. pai mers ° owe 
Persons cov. a 
(thousands) .../8 666 ° 7 847 ‘ 
Europe (concl.) 
. Finland France Hungary Ireland * Norway Sweden 
ate 
III (B) III (A) III (B) III (A) * III (A)* III (A)* 
w. Ww.s. w. w. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 104.9 100.0 ° 99.3 98.1 99.7* 
1939 93.7 105.9 ‘ 101.1 100.8 104.1 
1940 78.3 | ; . 99.8 92.9 99.2 
1941 100.07 86.5 ‘ 93.6 99.1 98.0 
1942 97.7 97.5 ° 88.3 97.6 104.3 
1943 99.4 102.0 ° 90.5 96.6 107.9* 
1944 93.9 97.5 ° 94.0 91.6 110.0° 
1945 110.1 96.9 ‘ 103.6 85.7 108.7 * 
1946 114.5 106.7 84.3 115.0 én ase 
1947 123.1 119.6 100.0 * oe 
1947: Oct. 125.6 122.5 125.6 
Nov. : ‘ 115.7 ° . ° 
Dec. ‘ " 103.5 ° é ° 
1948 : Jan. 131.1 122.2 108.4 
Feb. ‘ ° 101.5* 
Mar. a ‘ 100.1* 
April - 133.7 a 108.4 
May re ‘ 99.1 
June ‘ 98.5 
July 129.7 oi 101.5 . 
Aug. . ° 106.5 ° 
Sept. A ‘ 115.3 ‘ 
Oct. ‘ah 
Persons cov. 2e 
(thousands) 74° iad 279 100 144 536 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 


insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III {A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
Ill (B). Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
toa type A series.) 1V. Estimates. W Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


‘Calculated by the 1.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked 
per worker. 2 Including mining. » Total number of days worked. *Jan.-Aug. * Jan. * Week in 
October of each year. 7 Annual figures, commencing 1943. averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. 
and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
* Average for 1941. 





812 Cost of Living and Food Prices 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





























































































































AFRICA AMERICA ——: 
French " 
Country . | Northern | Southern Union of New- : Ce 
Egypt — Rhode- | Rhode- | Sudan | South |} Canada | found- a 
Africa sia sia Africa land _— — 
T B Whol Omd St on 
‘own or no. - razza- ole mdur- % o! 
of iocalities Cairo ville* country 5 man? 9 64-11 | John’s| 56-34 
Origi 
Original base June- Aug. Aug. 1935- Oct. 1935- a 
(=100) || Aug. 1939 | O¢t-1938) 4939 1939 1938 1938 1939 | 1938 | 1939 a. 
Cost of livin 
r ey ir 
> ay oa me a-e a-e a-d a, b, d® a-d a-e a-e a-e a-e = 
1 
1937 ; : ; 100 ; 100 100 : 100 : 
1938 ‘ 100* - 101 100 104 101 100* 98 1 
1939 100 ° 100° 100 100 104 100 1044 97 1 
1940 113 ° ° 101 110 107 104 ° 98 1 
1941 138 ° i 105 130 112 110 125¢ 102 
1942 184 ° . 111 151 122 116 140 113 1 
1943 242 ° 119° 117 173 129 117 149 120 1 
1944 279 ° 123 122 172? 133 117 161 122 1 
1945 293 307* 126 124 164 137 118 160 125 1 
1946 287 377 129 129 177 139 122 163 136 1! 
1947 279 618 138 132 215 145 134 172 155 ose 
1947: Oct. 282 566 140 134 233 146 141 176 159 
Nov. 282 ° 139 136 233 146 142 179 161 
Dec. 280 ‘ 139 137 229 146 144 180 163 1948: 
1948: Jan. 281 599° 140 137 237 147 147 182 164 
Feb. 281 ° 140 138 246 148 148 182 163 
Mar. 283 . 140 139 248 150 149 184 163 
April 282 703 141 140 253 150 150 185 165 
May 281 ° 141 142 265 152 151 183 166 
June eee ° 142 142 289 154 152 182 167 
July — 712 ean 142 eee 156 155 184 169 
Aug. ooo . ese 142 cee 155 156 190 170 
Sept. eee ° one 143 oe 157 157 185 170 
Oct. eee on i 158 “oe ove 
Food 19: 
. ’ 19: 
1937 : , 100 100 ‘ 100 _ 
1938 , 100° . , 100 105 101 100° 93 19. 
1939 100 ° 100° 100° 103 104 97 109° 90 194 
1940 112 . : , 111 107 102 . 92 
1941 141 > 110 130 115 112 138* 100 194 
1942 194 ° ° 116 138 127 123 163 118 194 
1943 263 ° 120° 120 139 138 127 174 131 194 
1944 312 . 126 123 144 144 127 180 129 194 
1945 325 310* 135 127 156 147 129 184 132 194 
1946 310 381 140 132 181 151 136 190 152 
1947 298 524 151 144 229 159 155 203 184 1947: | 
1947: Oct. 302 585 155 152 249 160 166 208 191 | 
Nov. 302 P 152 155 248 159 168 214 192 1948 : 
Dec. 298 ° 154 159 243 161 173 216 196 . 
1948 : Jan. 301 620 155 158 254 162 177 217 199 | 
Feb. 299 ° 155 162 267 163 180 218 194 ] 
Mar. 302 ° 155 163 271 165 180 222 192 ; 
April 299 728 158 165 278 165 181 223 197 F 
May 298 e 159 169 294 167 185 219 200 J 
June eee 161 166 290 169 188 216 203 
July eee 741 aes 162 ose 162 195 218 206 r 
Aug. oon . — 157 eee 161 196 232 206 
Sept. one ° ose 161 eee 166 198 221 204 
Oct. vi ove ‘ inn we oe | 199 “~~ ose Composit 
* Mar 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
1 Europeans. * Natives. * Since July 1941, a-e. ‘Oct. ‘Aug. * Average calculated for a period 
of less than one year. *As from Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Including 
heating and soap. * Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 813 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
America (cont.) 
Country : British 
Argen- | Bolivia Brazil British | “Hon- British West Indies 
tina Guiana duces 
Town oF no. | enos Rio de| Sao George- . Barba- | Jamaica | St. | Trini- 
of localities i La Pat! janeiro| Paulo town Belize dos | (Kingston)|Vincent| dad 
Original base Dec. 1928- Mar.- Sept. Sept. | Aug. Aug. 
(=100) || 193 | 4936 | 1929 | 1939 |pec.1938] 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1935 
Cost of living 
Composition | | 
of the index a-e a-e a-e a-e | a-e a-e a-e a-e | a-e a-e 
1937 100 100 100 ; : . ° , ‘ . 
1938 99 131 104 : 100" . . , , 98* 
1939 101 162 107 100 ; 100° 100" | 100* | 100¢ | 100" 
1940 103 217 111 105 : ‘ 120 120 ; 114 
1941 106 278 124 1178 . . 130 135 7 124 
1942 112 361 139 130 160° 135¢ 151 152 166" | 141 
1943 113 441 154 150 163° 151 165 157 179 163 
1944 113 470 170 191 160 155 178 159 184 172 
1945 135 496 197 232 159 166 187 159 188 173 
1946 159 533 222 276 174 169 207 165 194 181 
1947 180 642 284 328 186 206 226 195 208 196 
1947: Oct. 184 662 280 332 190 206 226 203 213 196 
ov. || 186 665 278 334 192 ; 226 206 213 196 
Dec. 191 696 234 330 191 . 226 206 214 199 
1948 : Jan. 189 ‘ 284 355 196 206 226 207 222 200 
Feb. 188 “ 285 356 194 ; 227 211 223 200 
Mar. 191 “ni 287 359 193 ‘ 227 215 225 200 
April ian ne 292 365 193 211 228 215 225 200 
May ‘a ab 292 364 194 ‘ 231 218 224 200 
June : on nae 373 195 : 231 246 224 201 
July . an ons 373 198 210 ; 250 226 ia 
Aug. ‘ ‘ a“ 369 199 ‘ : 252 227 
Sept. . ° ° oes oe . ove 221 
Oct. jae ” ss 209 , an 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 ° ‘ ‘ . : : . 
1938 95 124 100 : 100" / : " : 99° 
1939 96 142 102 100 ; 100° 100" | 100¢ | §00* | 100° 
1940 97 176 108 107 : fs 124 124 ‘ 116 
1941 101 248 116 121 . . 132 133 123 
1942 110 316 131 134° 170¢ 136¢ 152 144 146 
1943 112 360 152 153 164° 156 162 144 ei 173 
1944 116 405 175 201 154 161 164 139 172 185 
1945 133 424 209 245 156 173 165 143 178 187 
1946 161 472 240 312 176 176 176 154 182 202 
1947 185 623 278 373 185 216 213 177 193 227 
1947: Oct. 190 662 270 377 194 219 223 181 197 227 
Nov. |} 192 661 265 374 194 2 223 182 198 227 
Dec. || 198 667 280 368 196 ‘ 223 182 198 233 
1948 : Jan. 191 si ‘ 411 198 219 223 185 210 234 
Feb. 190 jhe ri 413 198 ‘ 223 191 210 234 
Mar. || 193 : an 425 198 ‘ 225 193 213 234 
April ||... in 435 198 225 225 193 213 234 
May oe 434 198 ° 225 193 213 234 
June i 448 198 : 225 246 214 236 
July 449 201 219 eee 246 214 ese 
Aug. 442 202 ; 246 214 
Sept. || eee eee : ove 205 
Oct. | 220 eee 












































* Mar.-Dec. 


* Jan. 


* Sept. 


* Aug. 


* June-Nov. 


* Sept.-Dec. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d — Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * Apr.-Dec. 






























































































































































814 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES { cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
America (cont.) am 
Country Domin- : ~ Co 
. Colom-| Costa : Guate- . Nica- a 
Chile bia Rica Rerublie mala | Mexico ragua Panama) Par: "| Peru 
‘Town or no. : San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico| Mana- =. Bee Tow! 
of localities || 5@™tiago| Bogota; 5.44 City saan City gua Panama} Asun. 3a | Lima _of lo 
Original base|| Mar. Feb. Nov. Oct. 1939. — Origi 
(=100) sess | coor | | sess | SPP | OP | OP i aan) “| See (= 
Cost of living ; 
Composition a-e a-e a-e a-e | a | a-c | a | a | a-c,é a-e Comy 
of the index . of th 
1937 100 100 100 ° ° 100 " ‘ 100 1! 
1938 104 113 101 ° e 114 . 10C 101 1! 
1939 106 118 101 e e 116 . 109 100 1! 
1940 119 114 99 ° e 117 ° 113 107 is 
1941 137 112 102 100° ° 121 e 128 117 rT 
1942 173 122 123 120 ° 140 ° 144 131 1s 
1943 201 141 158 150 ° 183 ° 176 143 rT: 
1944 224 170 167 174 : 230 ; 193 164 49 
1945 244 189 177 181 : 247 : 214 182 19 
1946 283 207 184 202 ° 308 . 236 199 19 
1947 378 245 210 227 ° 348 . 309 258 19 
1947 : Oct. 394 249 211 223 : 353 : 326 228 1947: 
Nov. 402 253 212 224 ° 354 ° 326 305 
Dec 403 253 212 219 ° 353 ° 319 311 
1948 : Jan. 407 260 215 226 ° 355 ‘ 332 326 1948 | 
Feb. 416 265 215 231 ° _ 361 ° 332 328 
Mar. 425 282 214 226 ~ ° 362 e 385 331 
April 432 ° 214 227 ° 363 ° coe 331 
May 433 285 212 228 a 364 e 332 
June 437 291 214 225 ° 364 ° 334 
July 447 293 wis 228 ° 373 ° 336 
Aug. eee 291 one eee ° 379 e 341 
Sept. eee eee ° 376 ° 342 
Oct. ° eee ° 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 ° ‘ 100 19: 
1938 105 114 99 ° a 115 151 e 100 98 1 . 
1939 103 121 96 . 92 | 115 224 . 106 92 = 
1940 120 115 91 ° 91 112 274 100 108 101 { 
1941 137 111 95 100 87 115 269 . 125 115 po 
1942 179 123 119 117 ‘ 131 363 153 137 129 1 
1943 212 145 149 142 111 168 478 156 157 143 a 
1944 227 184 160 175 130 217 813 159 172 163 fo 
1945 242 207 181 183 163 234 954 162 188 182 194 
1946 2R1 222 187 210 193 303 772 175 223 196 t 
1947 377 266 219 253 196 | 348 834 194 281 271 ~ 
1947 : Oct. 387 271 218 244 201 356 859 | 201 286 315 1947 : 
Nov. 404 271 220 246 199 356 855 201 286 345 
Dec. 401 271 220 236 198 355 832 196 286 353 
1948 : Jan. 407 276 223 250 202 356 859 191 306 355 1948: 
Feb. 412 283 224 254 208 359 873 193 306 357 | 
Mar. 418 309 223 246 210 359 819 192 358 | 
April 422 ‘ 223 244 208 360 ae 193 358 , 
May 422 310 222 246 216 361 195 358 
June 430 319 223 242 215 361 206 2 359 | : 
July 445 320 am 247 218 373 206 om 360 ‘ 
Aug. eve ove “ ne eee 377 203 : 363 ‘ 
Sept. 373 203 365 f 
Oct. aie at = ( 
Composit 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = uel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ¢ = Miscellaneous. ‘Us 
of less thi 


1 Nov. 





to old ser 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 815 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


























































































































America (concl.) Asia 
Country Puerto} Uru- | Vene- , | , 
Rico | quay | sucte Burma} Ceylon China Cyprus India 
Town or no. Monte- Ran- | - Chung- . Ahmed-| Bom- 
of localities 6 video | © goon | Colombo king | Shanghai sd abad | bay 
Original base|| Mar. Nov. Jan.-June Aug. | Aug. 1926- | July 1933- 
(= 100) || 1941 | 1929 | 1933 || 1931 |  so49 1937 1939 | July 1927 | June 1994 
Cost of living 
Composition ” 
of the index || %* oe | e | oe | a-e | a-e | a-e* a-e | a-e | a-e 
1937 - 100 ° 100 ° 100 100 ° 100 100 
1938 ° 99 . 99 ° 115 129 ° 93 100 
1939 ° 105 ‘ 97 69 189 172 100° 96 100 
1940 . 110 . 107 61 542 360¢ e 104 106 
1941 too* 109 ‘ 122 67 1814 ° ° 114 117 
1942 135° 112 ° ° 100° 4 078 . 220" 150 148 
1943 140 118 ° . 107 11 339 ° 254 271 218 
1944 143 121 . ° 109 38 554 . 235" 278 224 
1945 146 139 ° ° 121 141 821 24 978 232 261 222 
1946 159 153 . 381** 125 255 041 337 601 245 275 244 
1947 180 177 m 388 137 1565 385; 3 078 307 269 289 263 
1947: Oct. 181 179 . 372 137 2704000; 5397000 304 279 
Nov. 181 179 * 369 136 3173000; 5 866000 304 271 
Dec. 183 178 . 371 137 4347000; 7 444 000 287 269 
1948 : Jan. 183 180 ° 356 137 5 932 000 | 11 293 000 ° 279 256 
Feb. 182 177 ° 344 142 7651 000 | 16308 000 330" 282 260 
Mar. 180 177 ° 340 142 12 816 000 | 18 806 000 327 286 268 
April 180 176 ° 338 144 15 691 000 | 20 931 000 327 297 275 
May 179 175 ° 344 143 20315 000 | 29 970000 332 314 275 
June 178 174 ° 359 143 41 266 000 | 57 447 000 833 322 290° 
July 179 177 ‘ 361 144 128 302 000 159 022000 344 330 294 
Aug. 180 oem 378 143 165 460 000 317 152000 336 341 303 
Sept. e 143 225 86 334 305 
Oct. ° 142 eos 103 eee ove 
Food 
ate 
1937 ° 100 100 100 ° 100 | 100 ° ico 100 
1938 ° 96 102 97 . 103) 110 . 91 99 
1939 . 102 107 95 6a 139 | 158 100° 96 100 
1940 ‘ 107 102 111 56 480 | 372¢ . 107 110 
1941 100° 107 101 132 62 2 067 r > 116 123 
1942 148* 111 111 ° 100’ 4 084 | 224 164 158 
1943 149 118 122 ° 103 11 400 208 315 221 
1944 153 122 141 ‘ 102 41 696 ° 220 316 231 
1945 157 146 141 . 111 134 042 25 560 222 294 238 
1946 179 163 150 549° 113 247 682 338 894 245 327 278 
1947 213 | 202 | 172 || 463 126 | 1395400/ 2950499| 264 | 349 | 302 
1947: Oct. 216 205 185 448 126 2412000; 5 184000 376 327 
Nov. 216 205 185 440 126 2722000, 5 230000 376 312 
Dec. 218 204 185 442 127 3758 000; 6 878 000 345 308 
1948: Jan. || 278 | 206 402 127 | 5730000| 11162000] . 325 | 282 
Feb. 218 201 364 134 7 937 000 16 088 000 315 301 283 
Mar. 214 201 349 134 13 138 000 | 21406 000; 304 304 286 
April 213 198 365 136 15 453 000/| 23599000; 306 337 289 
May 212 197 380 138 19 601 000 | 33539 000| 319 3849 288 
| June 210 191 406 137 40 821 000 62 657 000 321 361 309° 
July 212 193 415 139 125 819 000 168 739 000 323 376 308 
Aug. 213 one 440 139 144 517 000 347 500 000 312 385 320 
Sept. 139 271 | 88| 326 325 
Oet. 141 “an 109]... aa 
u a 





























Composition of the indices : a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Aug.-Dec. * Aug. ‘ Average calculated for a period 


* Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. ~ ee ees re oe 
* New series with base _ , splic yl. le 


ofless than one year. *Mar. *Juneand Dec. * Nov. 
to old series. *Sept.-Dec. '** Including soap and coal. 











$16 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 






















































































Asia (cont.) 
Country Indo- Leba- | Netherlands | Pakis- Palestine 
China Iran Japan non Indies tan 08. |JA. 
Town or no. 
of localities Saigon 7 28 Beirut | Batavia | Makassar | Lahore 3 3 
Original base 21 Mar.1936-| Aug. 1946- | June-Aug.| July July | 1931- Aug. 
(= 100) 1925 /90 Mar.1937| Mar. 1947 | 1939 | 1938 | 1938 | 1935 | 2®% 1942 | joc¢ 
Cost of living 
pr ape ma a-6 a-e a-e a-e | a | a | a-e | a,b,e* | ae 
1937 100 100 ‘ ; é ; 100 100 ‘ 
1938 114 114 : : ‘ 87 98 ; 
1939 117 121 ; 100¢ ‘ . 100 100 100! 
1940 136 134 ; 110¢ : é 104 114 118 
1941 149 184 ; ; ; 116 136 141 
1942 191 326 . 287"? ‘ ‘ 164 185 194 
1943 251 787 : 441"? ‘ ; 271 224 232 
1944 384 916 . 560"? ; a 270 233 237 
1945 ‘ 779 ‘ 607 ‘ 7 278 247 253 
1946 1 825° ° 698 100° 553 ‘ ‘ 292 256 267 
1947 2 921 a 191 500 ; i a2 pis ae 
1947: Oct. || 3 243 ae 236 501 F . he 272 
Nov. || 3 226 aa 250 502 u ‘ ae 270 
Dec. || 3 264 sia 282 501 : : a8 ra 
1948: Jan. || 3 364 de 286 496 - ; oe 
Feb. || 3 457 cae 302 507 ; ; aa 
Mar. 3 549 om 310 505" ° ° ws 
April || 3 614 as 322 504t . ; : 
May || 3 934 ose 329 491 e ° ee 
June || 3 834 we 344 491 . ° > 
July || 3 955 ae 395 489 , ‘ 
Aug. || 4 052 sae se 485 : ; 7 ‘i 
Sept. ose ese eee ° ° 
Oct. we . ° 
Food 
1937 100 100 ; : , . 100 | 100" 100:7) . 
1938 125 112 ‘ ; 1002" 1007" 84 92 «(98 
1939 125 114 : 100¢ : ‘ 102 94 100 | 100° 
1940 147 125° ; 114 ‘ 109 [113 113 | 122 
1941 149 187 ; ‘ ‘ . ; 159 147 | 154 
1942 170 346 ; 435 , : ; 264'* 2331*| 238 
1943 210 872 ; 612 : ‘ 287 |328 290 | 287 
1944 311 928 ‘ 663 x ‘ 282 |327 278 | 285 
1945 ‘ 174 : 732 j ‘ 283 | 343 295 | 313 
1946 1933 * 696 100'* 662 : > 310 |348 301 | 334 
1947 3 269 i 182 604 2351 1 682 ‘i ve at 
1947: Oct. | 3 691 pS 208 617 1541 1 598 ... | 387 300 
Nov. | 3 691 a 220 631 1949 1324 -. |377 302 
Dec. | 3 723 mee 255 628 2 067 1 497 .. |377 335 
1948: Jan. | 3 882 = 255 615 1940 1 504 .. |427 370 
Feb. | 3 946 ie 284 644 1660 1 403 a aie tee 
Mar. | 3978 ee 290 658 1391 1 362 a ack dia 
April | 4 041 a 294 655 1256 1273 fas eee 
May | 4 360 ‘ihe 305 620 1140 1 296 
June | 4328 sa 306 620 1115 1 098" 
July | 4392 ae 352 614 1145 1 075 
Aug. | 4583 ; oe 603 1136 1 036 
Sept. “a ° ate 1032 1 061 
Oct. . ae ein 

















Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Office of Statistics. * Jewish Agency for Palestine. * From 1937 to Aug. 1939, official series based 
on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series based 
on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine; from 1 Jan. 1942, new official “ Wages 
Committee” index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each series spliced to preceding series. 
*June-Aug. ‘Aug. ‘Jan. ‘*’June and Dec. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by 
I.L.0. to old series. *Mar.-Dec. '* Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. * Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Arab 


markets. *? Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Jewish markets. 8 July : index of the free market retail 
prices of 19 foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of 
f1.25-f1.50. '* From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab markets linked to old index. 18 From 


1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 817 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 







































































Asta (concl.) Europe 
ro Austria ' | Belgium *| Bulgaria = Denmark| Finland France 
popes tan Manila Vienna | 62 12° | Prague | 200 32 45 dep. 
Original base April 1936- July 
(= 100) 1941 1945 1938 1939 1914 1935 1935 1930 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index o | tied a, b,d,e | = | ees | o | = | ~s 
1937 100 ° {00 100 100 100 100 ° 
1938 104 100* 104 103 105 102 103 ° 
1939 105 ° 105 106 115 104 105 ° 
1940 110 ° 116° 118 141 130 125 ° 
1041 112 ° ° 143 165 150 148 «4 ° 
1942 180 ° ‘ 189 179 156 174 ° 
1943 435 ° ° 240 177 158 197 ° 
1944 150 751 85 ¢ e 359 178 160 209 ° 
1945 777 85 * i 540 188* 162 292 ° 
1946 585 107 * 333 607 341 161 467 ° 
1947 434 211 339 675 326 165 606 ° 
1947: Oct. 402 298 354 679 314 167 656 ° 
Nov. 402 301 355 707 316 ° 715 ° 
Dee. 417 303 360 710 319 ° 748 ‘ 
1948 : > 439 306 362 eee $21 167 791 ° 
eb. 413 306 383 one 321 ° 781 ° 
Mar. 392 312 389 ooo 324 . 790 ° 
we] mia |g | = | Bm ae] 
ay 394 one ° ° 
June 397 306 393 ove 328 . 802 ° 
July one 303 392 eee 324 170 839 ° 
Aug. oie 203 396 oat 316 ° ees ° 
Sept. eos 301 399 oon 315 ° one ° 
Oct. . ae 392 ose one 170 eee ° 
Food 
1937 100 ‘ ‘ 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 104 100* ° 108 103 104 101 15 
1939 107 ; 110 114 106 105 124° 
1940 112 ° . 124 137 129 128 155 
1941 113 ° e 156 151 157 151 186 
1942 213 ° ° 219 155 162 177 217 
1943 563 ° ° 294 154 161 197 266 
1944 255 459 84¢ ° 464 155 162 200 338 
1945 945 85 ¢ e 703 160 163 312 465 
1946 727 108 * ° 798 342 163 491 830 
1947 470 204 305* 908 317 170 719 1 333 
1947: Oct. 426 283 336 915 308 172 775 
Nov. 426 288 339 945 311 ‘ 884 1775 
Dec. 448 292 347 947 316 ° 929 ° 
1948: Jan. 485 294 347 ete 321 172 969 . 
Feb. 444 294 380 ae 320 e 934 1982 
Mar. 409 306 383 eee 321 ° 925 ° 
April 424 301 387 ese 324 171 911 ° 
May 408 300 389 ose 324 . 900 2 001 
June 419 303 387 ite 331 . 912 . 
ao ees poo 386 one 321 174 919 
ug. on 9 393 wae 306 ° eee 
Sept. — 295 399 eos 304 ‘ 
Oct. n ie 387 sii ne 173 . 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


' The monetary equivalence used formerly of 1 RM. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948) has been replaced by 1 Sch. 
(1938) = 1 Sch. (1948). + Retail price index. * Including Sofia. ¢ April; official prices ; index based on 
hormal consumption of family consisting of man, wife and 2 children. * Jan.-April. * April-Dec. ' New 
index (base 1938 = 100); weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 
Population, spliced by 1.L.O. to old series. * Retail food price index, base 1936-38 — 100. 

































































818 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 
Europe (cont.) 
Country 
Germany Greece Hungary! Iceland Ireland Italy 
- tt | ; | 42 Athens | Budapest| Reykjavik | 120 . 
Original base Jan.-Mar. July 
(= 100) 1938 1938 Aug. 1939, 1939 1914 1938 
Cost of living 
Lp ye a-e | a-e | a-e a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e a-e 
1937 ° ° ‘ 100 100 ° 100 100 
1938 100 * 100 * 100 ¢ 101 101 . 102 108 
1939 e e ° 100 99 100 * 105 112° 
1940 e ° ° 111 107 128* 121 131° 
1941 ° e ° ; 127 160" 133 152 
1942 . ° . . 148 206" 147 175° 
1943 ~ e ° ° ‘ 177 256 166 294 
1944 ° ‘ ‘ ™ 219 268 174 1 307 
1945 112° 111** 112¢ 1 909 ° 277 173 2 723 
1946 1257 125"? 126? 14 624 359 * 293 171 3 039 
1947 126 122" 126 17 585 436 315 18i** 4 925° 
1947: Oct. 124 122° 126 18 644 484 325 ‘ 5 722° 
ov. 125 122' 126 20 547 519 326 182 5 473° 
Dec. 125 122* 126 21775 496 328 e 5 306 
1948: Jan. 125 122° 127 23 068 487 319 ‘ 5 212° 
Feb. 126 122* 127 24 344 502 319 186 5 157° 
Mar. 126 122° 128 24 633 504 320 ‘ 5 295° 
April 128 om 129 23 906 495 323 ‘ 5 314° 
May 130 131 24 914 499 320 188 5 246° 
June 134 ~ oad ede 450 319 ‘ 5 204° 
July 138 424 320 . 4 953° 
Aug. oe 414 321 186 5118 
Sept. eve 377 322 ‘ 5 285 
Oct. ea 324 a 
Food 
| 
1937 ‘ ‘ ‘ 100 100 ° 100 . 
1938 100 * 100 * 100 ¢ 97 102 ° 102 100 
1939 ° . ‘ 95 99 100 * 104 ° 
1940 ° . 107 112 137* 117 
1941 e ° ‘ 141 189 129 
1942 ° . 163 264" 143 
1943 e ° 205 330 159 
1944 ° ° . ‘ 243 334 168 
1945 112° 110° 106* 1764 . 342 169 ° 
1946 1177 120°? 118? 15 776 520° 361 169 3 586 
1947 118 117 122 19 511 701 273 188° 5 834 
1947: Oct. 115 116 122 21 203 816 378 im 6798 
Nov. 114 116 120 23 965 901 379 185 6 448 
Dec. 114 116 121 25 749 838 382 R 6 196 
1948: Jan. 115 116 121 27 689 818 360 . 6 068 
Feb. 116 116 123 29 459 850 360 187 6 008 
Mar. 117 117 125 29 845 855 360 . 6 206 
April 118 one 128 27 775 831 355 ‘ 6 254 
May 124 132 29 668 839 356 192 6 162 
June 132 one poe 717 356 : 6111 
July 140 654 359 ‘ 5 747 
Aug. eee 628 359 188 6 004 
Sept. 537 365 6 162 
Oct. pals 365 Sel 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* 62 cities with over 50,000 inhabitants. 


* Oct. 
to old series. 


? July-Dec. 


* Aug.-Dec. 


* British zone. 


* French zone. 


* U.S. zone. 


§ Jan.-Mar. 


* From Aug. 46: Interim index; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.0. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 819 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
— Europe (cont.) 
Country 
— Luxem-| Netherlands Norway| Poland | Portugal! Rumania | Spain Sweden 
ly bourg 
—— Town or no. Ams- . 
of localities 9 tendam 6 31 Warsaw Lisbon Bucharest 50 60 
—— Original base 9 Dec. 1938-| 1938- July 1938- July 
. {= 100) 1914 fo ine 1939 1938 1928 yo 1933 1936 1935 
——— Cost of living 
= ede | a-c,¢ | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-e | a-b | a-e | a-e | a-e 
e 
— 1937 100 ‘ 100 100 100 ; 100 . 100 
0 1938 103 : 101 103 98 100 105 : 102 
8 1939 102 100! 102 105 98* lon 112 160% 104 
ts 1940 111! ; 117 122 , 11 152 178 116 
Th 1941 a ‘ 134 143 : 122 218 232 133 
2 1942 ? ‘ 143 152 ‘ 138 321 247 143 
15t 1943 ‘ ; 149 155 ; 154 434 246 146 
4 1944 173? : 153? 157 ; 172 651 257 145 
7 1945 215 , 176¢ 160 8 756" 188 3 852 275 145 
3 1946 272 208" 192" 164 10 855 208 23 700 361 146 
9 1947 284 203 199 165 15 053 211 ie 424 150 
5F 
1947 : Oct. 298 ; 197 163 15 353 207 . 435 
af Nov. 294 a 198 162 15 460 208 ; 442 i 
4 Dee. 295 200 202 163 15 870 208 . 445 152 
or 1948: Jan. 298 . 202 163 is 211 . 449 
7 Feb. 300 : 202 164 oe 204 ‘ 453 : 
5 Mar. 300 a 203 165 ea 196 : 456 157 
qr April 300 ; 204 166 ‘ie 196 ; 458 ‘ 
gr May 300 : 203 166 bas 193 ‘ 451 s 
4r June 301 ina 207 164 fo 200 ; 447 158 
3 July 304 ; 207 165 tes 202 ; 444 ‘ 
3 Aug. 306 y 203 163 ee 209 : 447 : 
5 Sept. 305 ” aa 163 ce 211 : aii 160 
, Oct. 302 4 ove 162 eee 213 ° 
Food 
1937 100 : 100 100 100 . 100 : 100 
0 1938 104 : 102 104 96 100 107 : 103 
1939 103 100" 103 106 96" 10p 115 178% 106 
1940 1112 ; 121 127 ‘ 111 164 215 119 
1941 : ‘ 145 152 i 124 272 300 137 
1942 ‘ 159 158 ‘ 141 416 318 149 
1943 ‘ ; 161 160 . 154 578 310 149 
1944 173% . 166? 161 : 173 875 323 147 
1945 209 ’ 170¢ 163 11 371! 192 6 418 347 146 
6 1946 254 220 195? 163 12773 217 41 729 491 148 
J 1947 271 218 213 162 16 604 220 aa 581 156 
" 
3 1947 : Oct. 292 . 212 158 16 454 216 ; 592 159° 
5 Nov. 284 A 212 158 17 150 217 P 600 159° 
Dec. 284 217 223 158 17 940 216 : 602 159° 
7 . 
3 1948: Jan. 285 ; 223 159 a 220 605 167 
J Feb. 287 ; 223 160 a 212 ; 609 167 
; Mar. 286 sles 225 160 me 203 ; 613 167 
April 286 ‘ 227 162 sins 203 : 613 166 
May 284 : 227 162 Ae 199 ; 598 167 
June 286 ei 234 159 oad 203 ; 589 168 
; July Si : 233 159 ne 205 : 581 168 
; Aug. es ; 224 156 ai 214 . 584 168 
Sept. ee cs sie 154 hs 215 ; a 171 
= Oct. i : ae 153 ste 217 a 
ous. uf ! i i 
wy Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous, 
2 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. *Mar. * July 1936 = 100. * Sept. and Dec. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 



























































Europe (conel.) OcEANIA 
Country Switzer- United A : New 
ustralia ess ss 
land Terkey | Kingdom Fiji Hawaii oll 
Town or no. , 
of localities 34 Istanbul 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 
Original base June 1923- 
(= 100) 1914 1938 July 1914 1927 Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 
Cost of living 
Composition | 
of the index ad asin nial rote ned we we 
1937 100 __ 100 100 100 . e 100 
1938 100 100 101 103 . ° 103 
1939 101 101 103 105 100° ° 107 
1940 110 112 119 110 i ° 112 
1941 127 138 129 115 ° e 116 
1942 141 232 130 125 © ° 120 
1943 149 346 129 129 " 100? 123° 
1944 152 338 130 129 172" 102 123 
1945 153 353 132 129 167 104 123 
1946 152 341 132 131 169 113 123 
1947 159 343 100¢ 136 191 128 127 
1947: Oct. 163 344 101 . 196 ° ‘ 
Nov. 163 341 103 140° ‘a ‘ ‘ 
Dec. 163 340 104 ° 2 131 133 
1948: Jan. 164 340 104 , 204 ° ‘ 
Feb. 163 338 106 143° ‘ ° . 
Mar. 163 341 106 ° . 132 135 
April 13 344 108 i 210 . 
May 163 345 108 146° si a ‘ 
June 164 342 110 ‘ 132 136 
July 163 aa 108 ° a . . 
Aug. 163 108 150° ‘ R ° 
Sept. 163 108 S 136 “e 
Oct. 163 on ‘i 2 a 
Food 
6 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° ° 100 
1938 100 98 101 104 ° ° 104 
1939 102 98 101 109 100' ° 110 
1940 113 111 118 110 ° ° 113 
1941 135 141 121 111 ° ° 115 
1942 155 275 116 121 e ° 118 
1943 163 449 119 122 . 100? ° 
1944 166 399 121 120 157 100 ° 
1945 166 407 122 121 154 101 
1946 162 405 122 122 157 117 
1947 171 400 , 100* 129 185 141" 
1947: Oct. 177 401 101 131 188 143 
Nov. 177 395 103 133 ° 145 
Dec. 178 397 103 137 144 
1948 : Jan. 178 399 104 138 197 145 ° 
Feb. 178 397 108 141 e 145 ° 
Mar. 177 405 109 141 . 146 
April 177 407 109 142 204 144 
May 176 412 108 144 e 144 ° 
June 177 407 113 147 ‘ 143 ° 
July 176 ose 108 149 . 147 ° 
Aug. 176 108 149 e 149 
Sept 176 107 151 ° 151 
Oct. 177 oe eee 156 
































heating. 





1 Aug. 





* Mar. 
old retail price series. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 


* Quarterly averages. 
’ Average of 8 months. 


* Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947100, 


* Including 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Unemployment Statisties 


Short descriptions of the methods followed by various countries 
in computing their unemployment statistics will be found below ; 
they cover all unemployment series appearing in the Review.* 

Similar descriptions for the employment and wage series included 
in the statistical tables will be published later. 


Africa. 


Nigeria (Lagos). 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

Figures cover wage earners and salaried employees only ; they represent total 
numbers on the live register at the end of the month. 

Branches of economic activity covered are the agricultural and industrial 
occupations, clerical and domestic services, general civil service, and general 
labourers. 

The scope of the figures does not depend on an unemployment insurance 
scheme, on trade union activity, etc., but covers all industrial workers as defined 
in the Labour Code and in the Registration Orders. 

Age limits are as follows : juveniles between 12 and 18 years and adults between 
18 and 55 years are eligible for registration as unemployed. 

The figures relate to the last day of the month; the annual figure published 
by Nigeria refers to the last day of the year and is not an average for the different 
months of the year. 

The series does not cover partial unemployment ; certain workers including 
dockers temporarily stood off do not report at the exchange to be included on 
the live register. 

The exchange deals primarily with unemployed persons. Persons in employ- 
ment are registered but must report for re-registration when they leave work and 
until then they are not included in the live register. 

The definition in the Registration Orders includes only able-bodied unemployed. 
Strikers and workers laid off do not report to the exchange and therefore are not 
included on the live register. 

Steps taken to keep the register up to date are as follows : registered unemployed 
must report for renewal at intervals of 30 days. The exchange is also notified by 
the filling in and return of relevant cards when unemployed persons find jobs. 
The documents of persons who find jobs and of those who fail to renew their 
registration are transferred to a dead register. 

The exchange was established in 1943; no changes in methods have taken 
place since. 

No method has been devised yet to obtain a percentage of unemployment. 


Publication. 


Source : Labour Department, Lagos : Quarterly Review. 
Figures are published every month separately for males, and for females and 
juveniles. 





1 With the exception of Spain and Poland, for which up-to-date information is not 
available at present. 
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America. 


Canada. 
(1) Labour force series. 


Scope. 

The series covers all persons in the labour force, regardless of industrial status 
or branch of economic activity. 

Persons aged 14 years and over are included. 

Figures relate to a particular enumeration week once every quarter. 

No data on partial unemployment are available from this series. Partial unem- 
ployment can be measured on the basis of the employment series (data on employ- 
ment according to numbers of hours worked during the enumeration week). 

To be counted as unemployed, a person must have been without work throughout 
the reporting week. 

Persons on strike or lockout are included as unemployed in the series only if 
they are looking for work. Persons who are sick or incapacitated by reason of 
injury are included in the series if the sickness or incapacity is temporary. Persons 
incapacitated by reason of age are not included in the labour force and are therefore 
not included in this series. A person temporarily laid off with definite instructions 
to return to work within 30 days of the time of being laid off is not counted as 
unemployed. . 

No changes in methods have taken place since the series began. 


Publication. 


Source : Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Labour Force Bulletin. 
A press release is issued approximately 6 weeks after the date to which the 


figures refer. 


(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. 


Scope. 

This series covers all persons employed under a contract of service in the 
industries covered. 

All branches of economic activity are included except the following : agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry, fishing, hunting, trapping, stevedoring, domestic service 
in a private home, hospitals, charitable institutions, professional nurses, teachers, 
policemen, armed services, permanent civil service, professional athletes and all 
persons employed on other than an hourly, daily, weekly or piece-rate basis with 
earnings over $2,400 a year. 

Persons under 16 years of age are not entitled to benefits. 

Monthly figures refer to the last working day in the month. Annual figures 
are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

Short-time and casual claimants to unemployment benefits are tabulated 
separately from ordinary claimants ; only ordinary claimants (i.e., wholly unem- 
ployed persons) are included in the series. 

There are no voluntarily insured persons. 

The figures represent those persons on active claims on a given day, i.¢., 
beneficiaries and those whose claims have not yet been adjudicated and those 
putting in “ waiting days ”, etc. Persons included in this series have to be registered 
with an employment exchange beforehand. A person is included immediately 
he applies for benefit, regardless of how many days he has already been unemployed. 

Figures on man-days lost during the month are available. Measures applied 
to keep the live register up to date are as follows: when a given person finds 
work, his new employer must receive his insurance book, and his name is then 
removed from the live register. The names of persons who miss two reporting 
days are also removed (usually after two weeks). 
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Some persons who have received maximum unemployment benefits can 
re-establish their rights to benefits immediately ; these are returned on the live 
register and in the statistics. Those who cannot re-establish such rights are dropped 
from both register and statistics. 

The series began in 1943 ; there have been no changes of method since then. 

The total number of persons insured is obtained once a year on 1 April from 
the renewal of insurance books and contribution cards. Percentages based on 
this series are considered a valid measure of fluctuations of unemployment but 
not a valid measurement of unemployment as a whole. 


Publication. 
Source : Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
figures relate is 25 days. 


United States. 
Labour force series. 


Scope. 

Figures on unemployment cover wage and salary workers and self-employed 
persons aged 14 and above in all branches of economic activity. 

Persons who are not at work throughout the week containing the eighth day 
of the month but who looked for work at any time during that week are included 
in the series. 

In the few cases where they are issued, annual figures are simple averages 
of monthly figures. 

The series relates to total unemployment (as defined above) only ; no information 
on partial unemployment is provided by this source. 

To be counted as unemployed, a person must have been without work for 
all days in the reporting week, from Sunday to Saturday. 

Persons on strike or lockout and persons incapacitated by reason of age are 
not included in the series. Sick persons or persons incapacitated by reason of 
injury are included if they would have been looking for work during the survey 
week if they had not had their temporary illness or injury. Persons temporarily 
laid off are not included ; persons are classified as unemployed if they would have 
been looking for work during the survey week except for indefinite lay-off (lay-off 
without definite instructions to return within a period of 30 days following the 
date of the lay-off). 

Numerous changes in methods have taken place ; the major ones, in October 
1943 and especially July 1945, were caused by changes in the sample design and 
in the questions asked by the enumerators. The effect of such changes in the figures 
can be estimated with reasonable precision ; the figures have been adjusted to 
ensure comparability over the whole period. 


Publication. 


Source: Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports; also Monthly 
Labor Review, Survey of Current Business, Federal Reserve Bank Bulletin, etc. 

First publication is approximately 4 weeks after the date to which the figures 
relate. 


Puerto Rico. 
Labour force survey. 


Scope. 
The figures refer to wage earners and salaried employees in all branches of 
economic activity, e.g., agriculture, mining, manufacturing, construction, wholesale 
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and retail trade, finance insurance and real estate, transport, communications 
and other public utilities, services and government. 

All persons 14 years and over are included. 

Figures relate to a one-week period which includes the 8th of each month. 

No annual figures have been computed and published as yet. 

Partial unemployment is included in the information on partial employment ; 
only persons working 30 hours or more a week are considered to be in full employ- 
ment. 

To be counted as unemployed, a person must have been out of work throughout 
the survey week, and should have been actively looking for work, except in cases 
of temporary illness, indefinite lay-off “ or belief that no work is available in the 
community ”. 

Persons on strike or lockout, the sick, persons incapacitated by reason of 
injury or age and persons temporarily laid off are not included in the series. Persons 
temporarily laid off include those with definite instructions to return to work within 
80 days ; these are not considered as unemployed. 


Publication. 
Source : Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Labour, Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. 


An advance press release is issued approximately one month after the date 
to which the figures refer. 


Asia. 


India. 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 


Figures cover wage earners and salaried employees only, in all branches of 
economic activity. There are no age limits. 

As registration for employment is on a voluntary basis, it cannot be claimed 
that the number of persons on the live registers of exchanges gives a complete 
picture of the extent of unemployment in the country. 

Figures relate to the last working day of the month. Annual figures are arith- 
metic averages of the monthly data. 

The statistics cover all those who register for work, irrespective of whether 
they are already employed or not ; separate data are not available for the applicants 
with jobs. 

Strikers are not included, unless they are involved in a strike or lockout declared 
illegal by the Government. 

In order to keep the list of applicants for employment up to date, the registration 
cards of those placed in employment, those who find work on their own, and those 
who fail to renew their registration within specified periods, are removed from 
the live register. 

The statistical series commences with July 1945, when the employment exchange 
system was first organised in India. Registration was at first confined to ex-service 
personnel and discharged war workers, but subsequently the scope of the service 
has been extended in stages until March 1948, since when all categories of applicants 
are registered. 

Up to 15 August 1947, figures related to the whole territory of former India 
(including Pakistan) ; those after this date cover only the Dominion of India. 

No percentage of unemployment is calculated. 


Publication. 


Source : Department of Labour : Indian Labour Gazette. 
Figures are published about two months after the date to which they relate. 
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Japan. 
Labour force sample survey. 


Scope. 

The survey covers wage and salary earners, employers, self-employed persons 
and unpaid family workers in family undertakings in all branches of economic 
activity. 

All persons 15 years old or over by Japanese reckoning (roughly equivalent 
to 14 years old or over by the Western method of counting age) are included. 

Figures relate to the calendar week beginning on the first Sunday of each 
month. 

As the series was started in October 1947, no annual figures are yet available. 

The series covers all those persons 15 years old or over who during the survey 
week did not do even one half hour of work as a paid employee, a contractor, or 
an unpaid family worker in a family undertaking, but who wanted to do such 
work and had at least 25 hours of labour force time during the week which were 
not accounted for by paid vacation, illness, a labour dispute, or family or personal 
affairs. 

This monthly survey is carried out on a sample basis with direct interviews 
and schedule entries for the 15,000 households in the sample. The sampling methods 
as well as the concepts used in the enumeration schedule are patterned after those 
followed in the United States Bureau of the Census Survey, with modifications 
in some procedures and concepts to meet the different institutional situations 
prevailing in Japan, particularly the widespread character of small-scale family 
undertakings and the large number of unpaid family workers. 


Publication. 


Source : General Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
Economic and Scientific Section, Research and Programs Division: Japanese 
Economic Statistics. 

There is an interval of about two months between the date of publication of 
the figures and the date to which they relate. 


Palestine (Jewish Agency). 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 


The figures include wage earners and salaried employees. 

Branches of economic activity covered are: agriculture, industry and handi- 
crafts, building, transport and services. 

The scope of the figures does not depend on the scope of an unemployment 
insurance system, trade union activity, etc. 

With regard to age limits, registration at exchanges is open to unskilled workers 
between 17 and 45 years ; for skilled workers the lower limit is the same, but there 
is no upper limit. 

It is the duty of every unemployed person to register at the employment exchange. 
The majority of the unemployed have to register every day ; for a few trade unions 
(e.g., those of clerks and working women) the registration duty has been reduced 
to three times weekly on fixed days. At the end of each month the number of 
persons registered as unemployed during the specified month is computed (without 
taking into account persons who registered in the previous month but did not 
register in the specified month). These unemployed are termed partially unem- 
ployed. In order to determine degrees of partial unemployment, the unemployed 
are classified on the basis of the number of days of registration into five groups : 
up to 5 days, 6 to 12, 13 to 15, 17 to 20, and 21 and over. The last group, whose 
earnings are so small that they need public assistance and relief, are termed wholly 
unemployed. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 
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Only unemployed persons can register ; persons holding a job cannot register 
at the exchange, since registration takes place only during working hours in the 
morning. 

The definition of unemployed includes unemployed who are sick or incapacitated 
by reason of injury but excludes those on strike. 

Statistical data are available on unemployment among the Jewish population 
in Palestine from August 1939. Data in respect of urban unemployment from 
1939 to 1942 and of rural unemployment from 1939 to 1940 were derived from 
reports submitted to the Jewish Agency by the employment exchanges of seven 
workers’ organisations competing with one another. All data for later years were 
supplied by the Central Bureau of Jewish Labour Exchanges. 

The responsibility for the accuracy of the data supplied by the trade unions 
prior to the formation of the Central Bureau of Labour Exchanges rests with the 
individual organisations, and it is difficult to ascertain the effect of the changes 
in the statistical procedure, definitions, etc., on the comparability of the series. 


Publication. 

Source: Jewish Agency for Palestine, Department of Statistics : Statistical 
Bulletin. 

The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
figures refer is about two months. 


Europe. 


Austria. 
Employment exchange series. 


Scope. 


The figures include wage earners, salaried employees, and all other categories 
of persons who register for work with the employment exchange. 

There is no limit to the branches of economic activity from which these registered 
persons are drawn ; the unemployed registered are not classified, however, accord- 
ing to branches of economic activity, but according. to occupations. 

The scope of the employment exchanges does not depend on the scope of the 
unemployment insurance system or that of the trade union movement. 

There are no age limits. 

Numbers registered on the last day of the month are available as are the figures 
of those entering and leaving the live register during the month. 

Yearly averages have not been computed as yet. 

Persons partially unemployed are included in the figures. Two series are 
published : the first includes all registered persons, regardiess of whether they 
still have a job or not (the degree to which these persons are able to accept ordinary 
work is not taken into account in this series) ; and persons who within a foreseeable 
period of time will be legally compelled to accept a certain job. 

The second series comprises only unemployed persons and is equal to the first 
minus the following groups : workers who have been placed in employment but 
had not begun work on the day the unemployment returns were completed ; 
workers whose physical status is less than a third of normal and who would there- 
fore not be able to accept a job except under very special conditions ; persons who 
have a job and who register to find a better one ; and finally, persons who have 
received a job of very short duration or who declare their willingness to accept a 
job lasting less than 24 hours. 

It is not possible to distinguish between persons who have a job and those 
who have not ; the persons who already have a job represent part of the difference 
between the two series referred to above. 

The lists of the employment exchange are kept up to date by means of the 
documents which the employers of newly hired workers are obliged to send back 
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to the employment exchange as soon as the hiring has taken place. Furthermore, 
registered persons have to renew their registration orally or in writing during the 
last third of each month ; if they do not, their cards are transferred to a dead file. 

Important changes have taken place between 1937 and the present time, not 
only in the methods used to compute this series, but also in the underlying concepts. 
Furthermore, this series was interrupted altogether for several years, and it does 
not seem possible to arrive now at estimations of the missing figures. Up to 1937 
the figures on unemployment comprised, in the main, the recipients of unemploy- 
ment assistance ; to these figures were added a small number of persons who had 
jobs but were looking for better ones. The figures prior to 1937 are therefore not 
comparable with figures for the subsequent years. 

The lack of information on numbers employed prevents the computation of a 
satisfactory percentage of unemployment on the basis of this series. 


Publication. 
Source : Der Arbeitsmarkt in Oecsterreich. 


‘lhe interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
figures refer is approximately 4 weeks. 


Belgium. 
Unemployment insurance series. 


Scope. 

The following information is valid only for the series covering the daily average 
of unemployed registered. 

Figures include wage earners and salaried employees. They cover all branches 
of economic activity except the following categories, which do not fall under the 
scope of the compulsory unemployment insurance system : civil servants appointed 
permanently by the State, the provinces and the municipalities ; employees of the 
Société nationale des chemins de fer belges with the exception of temporary workers ; 
persons performing military service ; family helpers ; apprentices ; and private 
domestic servants (except in Eupen, Malmedy and Saint Vith). 

Unemployed persons who have a right to old-age pensions (65 years and above 
in general), or who receive a pension from public authorities, are excluded. 

Figures on unemployed refer to the daily average obtained on the basis of 
wholly and partially unemployed persons registered each working day of the week ; 
Sundays and holidays are excluded. 

Annual averages are based on the number of unemployed registered during 
all working days of the year. 

Partial unemployment is defined as a period of unemployment alternating 
regularly with periods of employment. 

There are no voluntarily insured persons. 

Figures on unemployment refer to persons who registered in order to obtain 
unemployment benefits. 

Registration at the employment exchange is compulsory for wholly unemployed ; 
for partially and for “ accidental ” unemployed, registration becomes compulsory 
only after 12 days of continuous unemployment, but registration becomes com- 
pulsory on the first day of unemployment in these cases if it is foreseen that the 
period of unemployment will last longer than 12 days. 

A person is counted as unemployed from the day he registers at the employment 
exchange of the municipality where he resides. 

Figures on numbers of man-days lost through unemployment during the 
month are available. 

An unemployed person who does not keep up his registration (whether because 
he has found a job or for any other reason) is immediately excluded from the series. 

The right to unemployment benefits has no limit in time and the problem of 
persons not receiving benefits any more, therefore, does not arise. 

The main change in method since 1937 is the following : in 1937, unemployment 
insurance was not compulsory, and the number of wage earners and salaried 
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employees who were insured was approximately 1 million. At the present time 
insurance is compulsory and the total number of insured is approximately 1.8 
million. 

With regard to the computation of a percentage of unemployment : a percentage 
of unemployment by industry was calculated before the war by comparing the 
total number of days unemployed with the total number of days’ work which the 
voluntarily insured could have performed if there had been no unemployment. 

Since March 1947, percentages of the daily average of the registered unemployed 
have been calculated on the basis of the total number of persons subject to the 
unemployment insurance. Percentage figures have been published according to 
branches of economic activity. 


Publication. 

Source : Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare: Communiqué hebdomadaire 
du Chémage ; Communiqué mensuel du Chémage ; and Revue du Travail. 

The weekly release is published within 5 working days following the end of the 
week referred to ; the monthly release is published within the fortnight following 
the month referred to (the month beginning the first Sunday of the month and 
ending on the Saturday which precedes the first Sunday of the following month). 


Bulgaria. 
Employment exchange series. 


Scope. 

Figures in this series cover all workers in all branches of economic activity, 
without age or other limits ; the data are independent of social insurance, trade 
union activity, etc. 

The figures refer to the end of each month ; annual figures are simple averages 
of monthly figures. 

No information is available concerning partial unemployment. 

Figures refer to all persons who make use of the employment exchanges. 
Persons on strike, the sick and persons physically unable to work are excluded 
from the figures. 

No information is available as to the proportion of the persons registered for 
work who have already taken up employment. 

For manufacturing industry, placement takes place compulsorily through the 
employment exchanges ; an unemployed person who has found a job is therefore 
automatically struck from the list of the unemployed. In the other branches of 
economic activity, every unemployed person has to visit the exchange at least once 
a month ; if he has not come to the exchange for two consecutive months, his name 
is removed from the list of the unemployed. 

No changes in methods have taken place since 1937. 

It is not possible to calculate a percentage of unemployment on the basis of 
this series. 


Publication. 


Source : Ministry of Social Policy and Labour : Izvestia. 
The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
data refer is two months. 


Denmark. 
Trade union funds statistics. 


Scope. 


The series covers wage earners and salaried employees in all branches of 
economic activity, including agriculture and handicrafts. 
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The series’ coverage is as set down in the laws covering unemployment assist- 
ance funds ; it also depends on the extent of trade union organisation. 

To be eligible for unemployment insurance, a worker has to be not less than 
18 years and under 60 years of age; he can however retain his membership in 
the unemployment insurance even after the age of 60. 

For most funds, figures refer to the last Friday in the month. 

Annual averages are arithmetic averages of monthly figures ; furthermore 
a special series is computed by the end of December each year, in which the insured 
unemployed persons are classified according to age, municipality, sex, occupation, 
unemployment fund and the amount of unemployment suffered during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Partial unemployment (short time) does not exist at the present time ; during 
the war, when it was very widespread, partial unemployment was not included 
in the series. 

To be counted as unemployed, an insured person must first register with the 
trade union fund and must have been unemployed for 7 days. 

Strikers, persons who are sick, or incapacitated by reason of accident or age, 
and generally persons unable to work are not included in the series ; persons 
temporarily laid off are included if the lay-off lasts for more than 7 days. 

Workers lose their rights to benefits if they fail to keep up their registration. 

With regard to changes in methods since 1937, the detailed yearly series referred 
to above has been started since 1940. With regard to the monthly series, up to 
June 1941, all persons without work on the last Friday of the month were included 
in the unemployment series, whereas since that date persons who have not been 
without work for more than 6 days, persons over 60 years of age, persons with a 
part-time employment, persons unemployed but undergoing training or employed 
at public emergency works and finally persons who have been unemployed for 
more than 3 years have been excluded. 

Percentages of unemployment are based on membership of trade union unem- 
ployment funds. On the basis of the 1940 population census, it is estimated that 
the series covers approximately one half of the wage earners and salaried employees 
employed in private establishments. 


Publication. 

Source : Statistiske Efterretninger ; Statistiske Meddelelser. 

Monthly figures are published approximately one month after the date to 
which they refer; the detailed yearly series is published approximately nine 
months after the dates to which it refers. 


Finland. 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

The figures cover all categories of workers in all branches of economic activity, 
including agriculture, fishing and forestry, mining, the professions, domestic 
servants, public services, etc. 

The figures include all persons who are looking for work ; there is no limit as to 
age. The number of persons below 18 years of age can be ascertained, however. 

The figures refer to the last Saturday of the month. 

No information is available on the treatment of partial unemployment. 

The series includes all persons who register for work and includes, therefore, 
persons who already have a job ; this number and proportion is known, however. 

No information is available concerning the steps taken to keep the list of 
unemployed up to date, or changes in the methods used since 1937. 


Publication. 


Source : Social Tidskrift ; Recueil de Statistique. 
The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
figures r~fer is approximately four months. 
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France. 
(1) Public relief funds statistics. 


Scope. 

Figures refer to the last week entirely included in the month. Total numbers 
of unemployed receiving relief, and numbers under 60 years of age and able to 
work, are shown separately each month. 

The amounts paid as relief are quite small and very many unemployed prefer 
not to register at all. Three fourths of those who register are office workers and 
unskilled workers. Women represent over one half of the unemployed below 
60 years of age who are employable. 

No other information is available on this series. 


Publication. 


Source: Ministry of National Economy, National Institute of Statistics and 
Economic Studies : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France ; and Ministry 
of Labour and Social Security : Revue frengaise du Travail. 


(2) Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

Figures include wage earners and salaried employees as well as other categories 
of workers. 

All branches of economic activity are covered ; there are no age limits for 
applicants included in the statistics. 

Employment exchange offices are not connected with any unemployment 
insurance scheme connected with trade union activity. 

Figures refer to the first of the month ; yearly figures are arithmetic averages 
of the monthly figures. 

Figures refer to persons in quest of a job, regardless of whether they are unem- 
ployed or have a job already ; no data are available on the proportion of these two 
categories in the figures. 

No changes of method have taken place since 1987 ; it is not possible to calculate 
a@ percentage of unemployment on the basis of this series. 


Publication. 

Source : Mimeographed document issued by the Ministry of Labour. 

The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
figures refer is approximately one month. 


Germany (present territory). 
Labour registration statistics. 


Scope. 


Quarterly statistics of registered employed and unemployed persons are com- 
piled under an Order (No. 3/1946) issued by the Allied Control Council, under 
which (a) all persons in employment (employers, persons working on their own 
account and persons working for wage or salary), (b) all persons unemployed and 
seeking work, and (c) all other males between the ages of 14 and 65 and all other 
females between 15 and 50 are required to register at the local employment offices. 
Persons in the last group who are physically or mentally incapacitated, mothers 
of young children, housewives and students are considered as not available for 
work and are issued exemption certificates ; the others in this group are considered 
as “ available for work ”. 
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Tables show the number of “ persons not working and available for work, 
whether registered as seeking work or not”. Among those, the number of “ fully 
employable ” persons is shown separately. Numbers of “ unemployed seeking 
work ” have as yet been published for September 1947 for the U.S. Zone only. 


Publication. 
Source : Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.): Report of the Military 
Governor (Statistical Annex). 


Great Britain. 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

The unemployment insurance Acts provide (subject to certain exceptions) 
for the compulsory insurance against unemployment of substantially all persons 
employed under a contract of service or as apprentices receiving money payments 
in Great Britain. 

The priacipal classes of persons not covered by the statistics are as follows : 
men aged 65 years or over and women aged 60 years or over ; persons employed 
by way of non-manual labour at a rate of remuneration exceeding in value £420 
a year ; indoor private domestic servants ; female graduate nurses ; most persons 
employed as teachers or in the police forces ; persons serving in an established 
capacity ia the permanent services of Government departments ; persons employed 
by local authorities and public utility undertakings in respect of whom the Ministry 
of Labour has certified that the employment is permanent in character, that the 
employed person has completed three years’ service in the employment, and that, 
in the Minister’s opinion, the other circumstances of the employment make it 
unnecessary that the employed person should be insured under the Acts ; blind 
persons ia receipt of certain pensions ; part-time workers in employment ordinarily 
not involviag more than 30 hours a week ; and finally persons employed in agri- 
culture, horticulture and forestry in the service of persons to whom they bear a 
near relationship. 

Since 1937, the principal changes in scope have been as follows : private gardeners 
have been included withia the agricultural scheme (February 1937) ; certain classes 
of indoor and outdoor domestic servants have been included (April 1938) ; women 
aged 60-64 have been excluded (July 1940); and non-manual workers with a rate 
of remuneration above £250 but below £420 a year have been included (September 
1940). 

The figures refer to the Monday nearest the middle of each month. 

The returns show the numbers of insured unemployed analysed by industry, 
sex and age and the numbers of the uninsured unemployed analysed by sex and 
age, separate figures being given for those wholly unemployed, those temporarily 
stopped (i.e., on short time or otherwise suspended from work with the under- 
standing that they are to return to their former employment), and unemployed 
casual workers (i.e., persons normally obtaining their livelihood by means of jobs 
of short duration). 

Persons on strike, sick, incapacitated or unsuitable for ordinary employment 
are excluded ; persons temporarily laid off, if registering as not at work on the 
day of the count, are included. 

When an insured person becomes unemployed, he lodges his book at the employ- 
ment exchange, whether he claims benefit or not, as an indication that he is available 
for employment. He is also required to attend at the exchange at regular intervals 
(normally at least once a week) to maintain his registration. Insured persons so 
registering make up the live register and it is the count of this register which 
provides the statistics relating to the number of persons unemployed. If an insured 
person fails to maiataia registration but is not known to be in employment, his 
book is transferred after an interval to a dead file. Books received at local offices 
in respect of persons who are only temporarily outside the field of insurable employ- 
ment (e.g., because they are sick), or whose position is unknown, are also placed 
in the dead file. 
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Prior to September 1937, all persons on the register of the employment exchange 
on the date of the count were included in the figures. From that date persons 
on the register who later in the week were found to have been in employment 
on the day of the count were excluded and those not in the register who were found 
to have been unemployed on the date of the count were added. 

From July 1940, unemployed receiving training at Government service training 
centres have been excluded from the figures. 

Since November 1940 (for men) and March 1941 (for women), persons registering 
as unemployed and classified by the interviewing panel as unsuitable for ordinary 
employment are excluded from the statistics. 

Particulars are obtained each month of the numbers of wholly unemployed 
persons who have been unemployed (a) for not more than two weeks; (b) for 
more than two weeks but not more than 8 weeks; (c) for more than 8 weeks ; 
each quarter, a more detailed analysis is obtained, ranging, in eight classes, from 
4 weeks or less to over 52 weeks. A quarterly analysis by occupation is obtained 
of the numbers of wholly unemployed men and women, insured and uninsured. 

Percentages of unemployment are not at present being computed for individual 
industries ; rough estimates are however being made month by month of the total 
numbers of insured persons in each administrative region and these are used as 
a basis for calculating approximate percentages of unemployment each month. 


Publication. 

Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette ; Monthly Digest of Statistics. 

Details of the numbers unemployed analysed by industry, region, sex, age 
and duration of unemployment and distinguishing wholly unemployed, temporarily 
stopped and unemployed casual workers are published in the Gazette. The Gazette 
is published about six weeks after the date to which the figures on unemployment 
relate. 

Advanced information less detailed than that given in the Gazette is issued 
to the press each month by a special communiqué about 4 weeks after the date 


to which the unemployment figures relate. 


Hungary. 
Trade union employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

The figures refer to all workers ; all branches of economic activity are covered 
except agriculture and the civil service. 

The scope of the figures depends on the scope of trade union activity. Trade 
union employment exchanges have become compulsory only since July 1946 and 
therefore previous figures do not reflect faithfully the situation on the employment 
market. 

There are no age limits. 

The figures refer to the last working day of the month. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

No information is available concerning partial unemployment. 

In order to be counted as unemployed, a trade union member must : (a) register 
with the trade union secretariat ; (b) register as unemployed with the trade union. 
There is no fixed minimum number of days of unemployment before a worker 
may be counted as unemployed. 

The figures do not include workers on strike or lockout, the sick, the incapaci- 
tated or the old. 

In order to keep the list of the unemployed up to date, all trade unions report 
monthly to the employment exchange of the Trade Union Council changes which 
have taken place in their respective employment markets. Persons who have regis- 
tered for jobs have, in their own interest, to visit the exchange every two or three 
days ; their names are struck off the list of the unemployed if they do not visit the 
exchange for two weeks. Persons who register as unemployed must prove that 
they are looking for work by depositing their workbook or presenting their letter 
of dismissal. 
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Up to 1944, data on unemployment were obtained on the basis of private 
and public employment exchange returns as well as on the basis of the returns 
from the employment exchanges of the Social Democrat and Christian Socialist 
political parties. Since 1945, only trade unions have employment exchange activ- 
ities and since July 1946, all unemployed are compelled by law to register with 
trade union employment exchanges. 

No information is available concerning the proportion of the total labour 
force covered by the series ; no percentages of unemployment are computed. 

Two series are published by the Trade Union Council ; the first shows the 
number of persons who register as unemployed during the month ; the second 
shows the number of persons without jobs at the end of the month. The second 
series excludes persons who, during the month, have found jobs or have been 
struck from the lists of the unemployed. 


Publication. 

Source : Revue hongroise de Statistique ; Bulletin des Statistiques économiques ; 
Annuaire statistique hongrois; Magyar Statisztikai Zsebkényv; Szakszervezeti 
Tandcs Gazdasdgi és Statisztikai Kézlénye. 


No advance information is published ; the interval between the date of publi- 
cation and the date to which the figures refer is approximately two months. 


Ireland. 
(1) Unemployment insurance statistics. 


Scope. 

Figures cover wage earners and salaried employees not earning more than 
£250 per year. 

With a few exceptions (principally agriculture and private domestic service), 
they include all branches of economic activity. 

The lower age limit is 16 years. 

Figures relate to the number of unemployed on the Saturday preceding the 
third Monday of each month. 

Annual figures are averages of monthly > 

Partial unemployment is defined as follows: “ persons are shown as partially 
unemployed who are employed on a system under which fixed periods of employ- 
ment alternate with fixed periods of unemployment (for instance, one week’s 
work and one week’s unemployment) and who on the date to which the statistical 
returns relate are unemployed and claiming unemployment benefits or unemploy- 
ment assistance.... The statistics do not include persons who work for a portion 
of a day only.” 

Statistics are derived from the compulsory unemployment insurance returns ; 
there are no voluntarily insured persons. 

Figures include all persons registered for work at the employment exchange, 
whether claiming benefit or not. 

A person registered with the employment exchange is included from the date 
of his registration ; his name is removed when he ceases to maintain registration. 

No figures are available concerning the total number of man-days of unemploy- 
ment. 

Persons whose claims to unemployment benefits have expired are not excluded 
from the statistics, provided they are still registered for work. 

The total number of persons covered is the number of unemployment insurance 
books exchanged in the insurance year (October to October), excluding those of 
persons normally employed in agriculture, private domestic service and fishing. 
The figures are available yearly. 

Absolute figures and percentages of unemployment derived from this source 
are considered valid measures of the unemployment of the insured persons only 
and of the variations of their unemployment. 
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Publication. 


Source : Yearly summaries are published in the March issue of the Irish Trade 
Journal and Statistical Bulletin. Complete details appear in an annual publication : 
Trend of Employment and Unemployment. Monthly figures are released on the 
5th of the month following the month to which they refer. 


(2) Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

Any person can register with the employment exchange ; the series therefore 
covers wage earners and salaried employees, self-employed persons, family workers 
(particularly in agriculture), persons seeking work who have never been employed 
before, etc. , 

All branches of economic activity are covered, and the scope of the figures is 
limited only by the limits of the employment exchange activities. 

With regard to age limits, insured persons must be at least 16 years of age; 
persons receiving unemployment assistance must be between 18 and 70 years ; 
there are no age limits for non-claimants. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

Partial unemployment refers to persons “who are employed on a system 
under which fixed periods of employment alternate regularly with fixed periods of 
unemployment (for example one week’s work and one week’s unemployment) 
and who on the date to which the statistical returns relate are unemployed and 
claiming unemployment benefit or unemployment assistance.... The statistics 
do not include persons who work for a portion of a day only.” 

All registrants for jobs are counted as unemployed ; figures therefore include 
for iustaace large numbers of agricultural family workers, since these are eligible 
for unemployment assistance payments. 

No data are available to show the proportion of applicants who still have a job. 

Persons ceasing to prove current registration are removed from the live register ; 
no other measure is taken to keep the list of the unemployed up to date. 

With regard to changes in scope, definitions or methods which have taken 
place siace 1937: as from January 1943, figures published by the I.L.O. refer to 
the Saturday preceding the third Monday in the month. Prior to that date, they 
referred to the last Saturday in the month. Differences in scope due to Employ- 
ment Period Orders and the inclusion of ex-servicemen are dealt with by the various 
footnotes accompanying the figures as published by the I.L.O. The number of 
persons affected by such changes is estimated. 

No percentage of unemployment applicable to the group as a whole can be 
computed on the basis of this series. 


Publication. 

Source : Figures on applicants seeking work are published each week in the 
daily press. Monthly and yearly averages appear in the Statistical Abstract and 
in the annual publication Trend of Employment and Unemployment ; mid-monthly 
figures are communicated to the I.L.O. directly. 


Italy. 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

Figures for this series are shown separately for each sex and for 19 economic 
branches in agriculture, mining, industry, commerce and miscellaneous ; persons 
classed “ miscellaneous ” are those without any particular qualifications. 

Figures refer to the number of persons registered with the employment 
exchanges at the end of the month. 
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The number of persons registered was inflated during 1947, owing to: (a) the 
inclusion of persons on the register after they had found jobs, on account of insuffi- 
cient organisation of some of the smaller employment exchanges to provide for 
the elimination of such persons from the register ; (b) the inclusion on the register 
of workers who already had a job in some marginal or emergency activity, and who 
were seeking a more stable job ; (c) a marked tendency on the part of independent 
workers and artisans to register as unemployed in order to take advantage of the 
various benefits provided for the unemployed. The unemployed receive benefits 
up to a maximum duration of 180 days a year; they cannot be prevented from 
accepting occasional jobs during that time. 

Towards the end of 1947, the Ministry of Labour undertook to revise the lists 
of the persons registered with employment exchanges in order to eliminate the 
influence of the factors noted above and to shift from the concept of persons 
registered to the concept of persons unemployed. For the towns of Rome, Milan, 
Naples and Florence, this revision resulted in the lists being reduced by one half. 


Publication. 
Source : Special communications to the I.L.O. from the Central Statistical 
Office and Ministry of Labour. 


Netherlands. 
Employment exchange series. 


Scope. 

The figures cover wage earners and salaried employees only. 

Any resident of the Netherlands may apply to one of the employment exchanges 
for placement ; there is therefore no limit in regard to branches of economic activity, 
and the extent of the labour exchange activities is not dependent on the scope of 
an unemployment insurance scheme or trade union activity. 

With regard to age limits, persons of school age are excluded. 

The figures refer to the last day of the month. Annual figures are arithmetic 
averages of monthly figures. 

The series relates to wholly unemployed workers (excluding relief workers) ; 
it does not refer to persons partially unemployed. 

The figures include only the unemployed registered ; persons on strike, the 
sick, and persons incapacitated by reason of injury or tempora ily laid off are 
excluded from the series ; persons too old to work, however, may be included. 

The unemployed worker must report periodically to the employment exchanges. 
No changes have taken place in the methods followed since 1987. No percentage 
of unemployment can be calculated. 


Publication. 
Source : Central Statistical Office : Maandschrift and Statistical Bulletin. 
The date of first publication is approximately two weeks after the date to 
which the figures refer. 


Norway. 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

The series is based on returns from employment exchanges and other public 
offices for the registration of unemployed persons. 

Wage earners and salaried employees only are covered by this series ; there 
are no restrictions concerning the branches of economic activity to which those 
who register belong ; nor are there any age limits. 

Figures refer to the end of the month. 
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Two series are published : one showing the total number of persons applying 
for work and the other the number of persons totally unemployed. 

Special rules apply to the employment application and to the unemployment 
benefits of persons on strike ; strikers are not included in the figures. Unemployed 
registered include only persons with more than 50 per cent. working capacity. 

The list of unemployed is kept up to date, since persons who have found a job 
must notify the office where they are registered. If they do not report, their 
application is eliminated after two weeks. 

With regard to changes in methods since 1937, it should be noted that the 
new system of unemployment insurance started in 1940. The figures during the 
war are not reliable because of the abnormal situation and because unemployed 
persons did not register for work. 

A percentage of unemployment is calculated for certain groups of occupations ; 
@ percentage of persons totally unemployed compared with the total number of 
employed persons insured against unemployment plus the number totally unem- 
ployed is also computed. 


Publication. 

Source : Central Office of Employment : Arbeidsmarkedet. 

The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
figures refer is slightly more than six weeks. 


Portugal. 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

This series covers wage earners and salaried employees, except in civil 
engineering. 

Age limits are from 21 to 70 years ; persons below 21 years of age can, however, 
register if they have dependants or are heads of families. 

Figures published by the Office cover the number of unplaced registered unem- 
ployed at the end of the month. 

The series covers a certain number of workers who have a part-time job but 
whose earnings are considered insufficient. 

The series excludes strikers, permanently incapacitated workers, old workers 
and “voluntary unemployed ”. 

No change in method has taken place since 1937. 


Publication. 
Figures are published separately for wage earners, apprentices, etc. (except 


in civil engineering), and for salaried employees. 
Source : Boletim of the Central Unemployment Office. 


Sweden. 
Trade union statistics. 


Scope. 

The series covers only wage earners paid by the week (whose wages are regulated 
by collective agreements). 

The figures cover at present 29 trade unions (out of 45 trade unions affiliated 
to the central national federation). 

The total figures of membership of the 29 trade unions included in the series 
was 926,659 at the end of 1946, compared with 1,147,015 trade unionists in the 
national federation at the same date. The principal unions not covered are those 
of railroad workers, musicians, civilian personnel in national defence, seamen, 
postmen, lumbermen, telephone and telegraph workers, hotel and restaurant 
workers, etc. Farm labourers are included. 

There are no age limits. 
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Monthly figures refer to the last day of the month. A small number of local 
sections in the various unions do not report on time ; information on unemployment 
refers therefore only to approximately 90 per cent. of the total membership of the 
29 unions mentioned above. Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of monthly 
figures. 

No information is available on partial unemployment. 

To be counted as unemployed, a trade union member must be allowed by his 
local to interrupt payment of his dues because of unemployment. There is no 
minimum number of days a trade union member has to be unemployed before he 
is counted as such. 

Included in the series are unemployed persons who become unemployed for 
such reasons as lack of work, repairs to plant, bad weather, etc. Persons who are 
unemployed because of illness, strike, military service, or because they go on 
paid vacation are not counted as unemployed. Workers temporarily laid off are 
counted as unemployed regardless of the duration of the lay-off. 

No special measures are taken to keep the list of unemployed persons up to 
date. An unemployed worker is not required to prove his willingness to accept a 
job as long as he receives unemployment benefits from the official (unemployment 
insurance) funds, since to receive benefits he must have registered at an employ- 
ment exchange. 

No changes have taken place since 1937 in the methods followed to compute 
this series, except that an effort has been made to get returns covering all members 
of the unions. 

Percentages of unemployment are based on the paid-up membership of the 
unions covered. 

The 930,000 trade unionists covered by this series represent approximately 
60 per cent. of the total number of workers in the industrial groups covered. 
Publication. 

Source : Sociala Meddelanden. 

The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the figures 
refer is approximately two months. The figures appear also in Arbetsmarknaden. 

Besides the trade union series described above, there are three other series on 
unemployment in Sweden: (a) local unemployment boards series (where unem- 
ployed workers not eligible for unemployment benefits register for unemployment 
assistance) ; (b) official (unemployment insurance) funds series (it does not show 
fluctuations in the number of unemployed persons, but in the number of weeks, 
days, etc., for which benefits have been paid out); and (c) employment exchange 
series (persons registered for work, whether unemployed or not). 


Switzerland. 
(1) Employment exchange statistics. 


Scope. 

Figures include not only wage earners and salaried employees, but also any 
worker, regardless of status, who registers with an employment exchange. 

The series covers all branches of economic activity ; persons registered are 
classified in 20 occupational groups: agriculture and gardening ; forestry and 
fishing ; mining; 10 manufacturing branches; construction; commerce and 
administration ; hotels ; transport ; professions ; domestic workers ; and labourers. 

The scope of the series depends on the degree of development and organisation 
of the public employment exchanges ; this network of exchanges covers the whole 
country. 

There are no upper age limits ; the lower age limit is regulated by the Federal 
law of 24 June 1938 concerning minimum age of workers ; in general this age limit 
is 15 years. 

Generally speaking, figures refer to the last working day of the month. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 

Persons who are partially unemployed can register and therefore are included 
in the series ; their number at the present time, however, is very small. 
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The statistics include all persons registered at the employment exchange 
in order to obtain a job, whether they are completely unemployed, partially 
unemployed, still at work, or with a temporary job only. The separate series 
covering wholly unemployed, however, covers only persons who were without a 
job and without a contract of employment on the day the return was made. 

Strikers, sick persons and persons incapacitated for work because of accident 
or old age, are not counted as unemployed. On the other hand, workers in the 
building industry who are temporarily laid off on account of weather conditions 
are included in the series of wholly unemployed. 

The number of registered persons who still have a job is known. 

The measures used to keep the registers up to date are as follows: insured 
unemployed have to come to the employment office at least twice a week ; with 
regard to persons who are not insured against unemployment, their registration is 
considered as valid until the 25th of the succeeding month ; if not renewed before 
then the registration is transferred to a dead file. 

With regard to changes in method since 1937: since 1939, persons working 
on emergency public works are not considered as looking for work if they are 
working in their own profession ; the persons who, though working at public works, 
do not work in their own trade are considered as still looking for work. ‘lhe series 
covering wholly unemployed persons has not been affected by this change. The 
effect of this change in method on the number of persons looking for work cannot 
be measured exactly but has in any case been small, as the number of persons 
employed on emergency public works has been very small since the outbreak 
of the war. 

A percentage of unemployment is computed as follows : the number of wholly 
unemployed looking for work by occupation, by occupational group, by canton 
and for the whole country, is compared to the corresponding number of wage 
earners as obtained on the basis of the general population census. 


Publication. 


Source : La Vie économique, published by the Federal Department of Public 
Economy. 
Figures are published from three to four weeks after the date to which they refer. 


(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. 


Scope. 


The series covers wage earners and salaried employees only. 

The branches of economic activity covered are: manufacturing industry, 
construction, commerce, transport and other branches. 

The scope of the enquiry has increased with the increase in the coverage of 
the unemployment insurance system. 

Wage earners and salaried employees are accepted in the unemployment 
insurance scheme only between the ages of 16 and 60 ; insured persons, however, 
are not excluded when they become 60 years of age. 

The figures refer to the last day of the month. 

Annual figures are not computed. 

Partially unemployed persons are defined as “ insured persons who were not 
completely without work during the fortnight which is the basis of the computation 
of benefits and which precedes the day of the return, but who have had work for 
part of the normal time of wor 

The insurance is compulsory except in a few cantons. 

Insurance is compulsory in all branches of economic activity except agriculture 
and domestic service ; in certain cantons, the insurance is not compulsory for 
married women. 

Voluntarily insured persons are found in agriculture, in domestic service, 
among married women and among wage earners and salaried employees whose 
earnings are above the upper insurance limit. 
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Before being counted as unemployed, a person has to register with an employ- 
ment exchange. 

Each insured person is included in the series from the first day of unemployment. 

Data on the number of man-days of unemployment during the month, etc., 
are not available. 

When an i sured person has found a job, he has to keep the insurance section 
to which he belongs informed of the fact ; this section presents each month a report 
to the central secretariat of the unemployment insurance funds. 

Unemployed persons remain included in the series whether they receive benefits 
or have already exhausted the benefits to which they are entitled. 

No important changes of method have taken place since 1937. 

The total number of insured persons is obtained as follows: each insured 
person belongs to a local section affiliated to an unemployment insurance fund ; 
on the last day of each month all sections indicate the number of their members 
and the number of their members who are unemployed to the central secretariat 
of the unemployment insurance fund to which they belong. The central secretariat 
adds up the totals for all sections and transmits it before the 15th of the following 
month to the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour. The number 
of insured persons is thus known for the last day of every month together with the 
number of unemployed persons. The series is therefore a valid measurement 
of both the fluctuations and the absolute importance of unemployment among 
the insured population. 

Publication. 

Source : La Vie économique, published by the Federal Department of Public 
Economy. 

Figures are published approximately one month after the date to which they . 
refer. 


Oceania. 


Australia. 
(1) Trade union returns. 


Scope. 

Figures on unemployment from this source cover wage earners only, i in portions 
of mining, manufacturing industry, construction, transport, services and agri- 
culture. 

There are no age limits. 

Figures relate to members of trade unions unemployed for three days or more 
during the week ending on a specified day in the middle of the quarter, excluding 
those on strike or lockout. 

Annual figures are averages of data for the different months of the year. 

To be counted as unemployed, a trade union member must report to the 
union secretary or register with the union as unemployed or register with the 
trade union unemployment fund or be eligible for a trade union benefit for 
unemployment, depending upon whether a given trade union has an unemploy- 
ment fund or not. In some other instances, members report in order to obtain 
assistance in placement or a reduction in union dues. Most returns, however, are 
approximate estimates. 

Members on strike or lockout are not included, but sick members are. Members 
incapacitated by reason of injury may possibly be included—this depends on the 
manner in which the union secretary arrives at the estimates ; however, the report- 
ing form also requests estimates, if available, for those unemployed because of 
lack of work, sickness or accident, or for other reasons. 

No information is available on the steps taken to keep the list of the unemployed 
up to date. Persons who report as unemployed need not produce evidence that they 
are actively looking for work, but generally the executive of the union reserves 
the right to make enquiries. 
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No changes have taken place since 1937 in the methods of computation used 
in this series. 

Percentages are calculated on the basis of the figures on membership as reported 
by union secretaries at each period ; the criteria used for measuring membership 
are not specified. 

Approximately 25 to 30 per cent. of the total labour force is covered by this 
series. At the end of 1936, reporting unions had a membership of some 693,000 ; 
the total number of wage and salary earners in civil employment was 
approximately 2,434,000. 


Publication. 

Source : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Official Year Book; 
Annual Labour Report; and Monthly Business Review. 

The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
figures relate is approximately nine weeks. 


(2) Estimates. 


Scope. 

Official estimates of numbers unemployed in Australia are one element of the 
estimates of the total and of the civilian labour force. 

These estimates are based on a variety of sources: the population census of 
June 1933, the National Register of July 1939, the civilian registration of June 
1943, the occupation survey of June 1945, records of the defence forces, etc. 

The number of unemployed is given by sex for June 1933, July 1939, 
July 1941 and for June of each of the following years. 

Figures include persons completely disengaged or temporarily idle from any 
cause (including non-availability of suitable work, sickness, injury, lay-off, strikes, 
rest after demobilisation, etc.). 


Publication. 
Source : Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics: Monthly Bulletin 
of Employment Statistics. 


New Zealand. 
(1) Employment exchange series. 


Scope. 

The figures refer to the number of “ disengaged ” persons on the last working 
day of the month. 

They include all persons registered as disengaged and seeking employment, 
whether they are wage earners or salaried employees. 

All branches of economic activity are covered. There are no age limits. 

The statistics relate only to “ disengaged persons enrolled for employment ”, 
i.e., “ unemployed registered ”. Registrants for jobs are recorded in two separate 
categories : those still in employment but seeking a change of employment in one 
category, and those actually without a job at the time of registering in the other 
category. Only registrants under the latter category are counted as unemployed 
registered. 

While there is nothing to prevent persons on strike from registering for employ- 
ment, such registrants would be included in the first category mentioned above. 
Persons who are unemployable (for the time being or permanently) by reason of 
sickness, incapacity through injury, age or other causes, would not be included 
as registrants for employment under either category ; such persons are eligible for 
full benefit payments or pensions under the New Zealand Social Security System, 
and as long as they remain eligible for full benefit payments or pensions they are 
not counted as “disengaged persons enrolled for employment”. Persons who 
are classified as semi-employable (i.e., persons who are employable only in a very 
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restricted occupational field, such as night watchmen, by reason of injury, age 
or other cause) are included as registrants for employment ; if they are without 
a job at the time of registering, they are included in the total of “ disengaged 
persons enrolled for employment”. Persons temporarily laid off, where they 
registered for employment, are included in the total of disengaged persons enrolled 
for employment. 

Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit must report to the employment 
office once every week and payment of benefit is not made until they have so 
reported ; on each reporting occasion their continued unemployment is thoroughly 
checked. The complete register of persons enrolled for employment (both categories) 
is checked at least twice each month. 

Until April 1939 unemployed persons were classified in four categories : persons 
registered as unplaced but not in receipt of the equivalent of unemployment 
benefits ; persons on part-time relief work ; persons on sustenance and without 
work ; and persons working full time with wage subsidy from the Employment 
Promotion Fund. With the introduction of the social security scheme in April 
1939, a very large number of aged and incapacitated persons who had previously 
had to register for employment in order to qualify for sustenance or other relief 
disappeared from the rolls of the unemployed. 

After April 1939, figures for persons unemployed were nominally on the same 
basis as at present. In 1939, however, a cautious policy was adopted in transferring 
persons into those categories eligible for benefits other than unemployment benefits. 
Since then, a further number of persons classified as unemployed in 1939 have 
been admitted to benefits other than unemployment benefits so that the reduction 
of numbers unemployed during recent years is accounted for partly by reabsorption 
into employment and, to a small extent, by such reclassification. 


Publication. 
Source : Department of Labour and Employment : Monthly Review of Employ- 
ment. 


The interval between the date of publication and the date to which the figures 
relate is two weeks. 


(2) Unemployment insurance series. 


Scope. 

The figures cover wage earners and salaried employees and all other persons 
able and willing to accept work. They cover all industries and occupations, and 
refer to all persons over 16 years of age. 

The figures include all persons receiving unemployment benefit in the last 
week of the month. 

No annual averages are computed. 

Partial unemployment is not taken into account. 

Unemployment insurance is compulsory for all residents of New Zealand 
over 16 years of age. 

To be included in the series, the unemployed person must be in receipt of 
unemployment benefit ; to receive benefit, he must register with the employment 
exchange and have been unemployed for seven days. 

A person is eliminated from the register on failure to report weekly for benefit 
or on being placed in work by the National Employment Service. 

Unemployment benefits are not limited in time. 

The number of insured persons cannot be stated ; eligibility for benefits is on 
a residential basis. For percentages of unemployment, census data are used. 


Publication. 
Source : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


The interval between the date of first publication and the date to which the 
figures relate is normally two months. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Second Session of the Permanent Migration Committee. Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 10. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 172 pp. $1; 5s. 


A review of the results of the second session of the Permanent Migration Com- 
mittee. Appendices contain extracts from the report submitted by the Committee 
to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office ; the reports submitted 
by the Office to the Committee dealing with the proposals for the revision of the 
Migration for Employment Convention, 1939, and the related Recommendations, 
a draft model migration agreement, technical selection and training of migrants, 
and the co-ordination of international responsibility in the field of migration ; and 
a memorandum on the first session of the Committee, held in Montreal in August 
1946. 


Record of the Second Session, International Labour Organisation Coal Mines 
Committee (Geneva, April 1947). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 
v+198 pp. $1; 5s. 


Gives the composition of the Committee and the record of the sittings of the 
second session. Appendices contain the reports of subcommittees, together with 
the final text of the resolution adopted by the Committee. 


Housing and Employment. Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 8. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. iv+147 pp. 75c.; 3s. 9d. 


A discussion of the need for a public housing policy, the relation of housing to 
full employment and the factors affecting the cost of housing, concluding with 
proposals as to certain general principles which should be embodied in a housing 


policy. 
NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Forward Prices for Agriculture. By D. Gale JonNson. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. xiii+259 pp. $3. 


A thoughtful analysis of agricultural price instability in its effect on farm 
incomes and resource distribution. The author points to the use of forward prices 
as a means of reducing uncertainty and improving resource allocation. Forward 
pricing in terms of anticipated supply and demand conditions presupposes an 
economy operating at high levels of income and employment “ most of the time ” ; 
in times of depression the author advocates underwriting farm incomes by measures 
which may involve “ direct and explicit subsidies”. The forward-price system 
envisaged involves ‘‘(1) the estimation of the anticipated prices for at least a 
production period in advance and (2) a direct offer on the part of the Government 
to assure farmers of receiving the anticipated prices or some major fraction of 
them”. The next step would appear to be a critical comparative investigation of 
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the objects and results of the various guaranteed pricing systems now in operation 
in different parts of the world, for example in the United Kingdom, Australasia 
and Latin America. 


The Industrial Future of Great Britain. A series of lectures arranged by the 
University of London and the Institute of Bankers, November 1947 to March 
1948. London, Europa Publications Limited, 1948. xx+208 pp. 15s. 


Of the 14 lectures here reproduced, seven deal with the roles and problems of a 
number of leading industries—fuel and power, iron and steel, agriculture, building, 
inland transport, shipping and textiles. The remaining lectures are devoted to 
certain problems common to British industry as a whole. 

Among the lectures of greatest general interest are those of Mr. S. R. Dennison 
on “ New Industrial Development and Export ” and Professor P. Sargent Florence 
on “ Industrial Change”. On basic economic principles, Mr. Dennison suggests 
that Britain's greatest need is an advance in those industries in which she may expect 
to maintain, and increase, a comparative advantage over other countries. These 
are not necessarily the industries on which her rise to industrial supremacy was 
based. Doubt is expressed whether this need has been clearly realised. “The need 
is for the rise of new industries, for industrial changes greater than those of the 
inter-war years . . . the response is too much in the direction of seeking to stay 
where we are. . . . There are too many influences on the side of security, and too 
few on the side of progress.” The extent to which industry now depends on the 
ploughing back of profits for its capital needs may unduly favour the s.atus quo 
and give existing enterprises capital which would otherwise be available for com- 
pletely new developments. An allocation system must always look to the past, 
giving allocations on the basis of previous performance. For this reason, it is 
suggested that an economic system based on centralised government planning is 
likely to tend towards inertia. The danger of immobility of labour is also empha- 
sised ; while a state of full employment has some favourable effects upon mobility, 
there is a danger that these will be outweighed if a full employment policy becomes 
interpreted as “ a duty of the Government to maintain one in that state of employ- 
ment to which one was called at some previous time ”. 

Professor Sargent Florence regards as one of the most critical points for the 
industrial future of Britain the question “ whether labour will adapt itself to the 
economic necessities of the day by accepting responsibility for a co-ordinated, 
realistic and unideological wage policy ”. He also points to the crucial problem of 
productivity and to the fact that the high output per man in the United States, 
apparently two or three times as high as in many corresponding British industries, 
is associated with far greater mechanisation and with a horsepower for manufacture 
as a whole which is nearly three times as great per man employed as it is in Britain. 

The general reader and the specialist alike will find here a valuable assembling 
of facts and a stimulating presentation of views. They will not be dismayed to find 
that the views of 14 lecturers sometimes differ and even conflict. 


India’s ] eading Commercial Problems. Allahabad, East End Publishers Ltd. ; 
London, Arthur Probsthain ; Melbourne, Frank Johnson, 1948. vii+182 pp. 
8 rupees ; 12s. ; $4. 


A collection of the papers read at the All-India Commerce Conference held 
under the auspices of Lucknow University from 25 to 27 December 1947. The 
papers treat of the abolition of the Zamindari system of land tenure, the planning 
of foreign trade, rail transport, and taxation policy in India, and represent the 
tentative and somewhat jejune attempts of some of the younger Indian economists 
to express themselves on these topics. The question of reconstructing the land 
tenure system is undoubtedly important in any effort to improve agricultural 
standards in India, and the principle of establishing direct relations between the 
cultivators and State is gaining increasing recognition, as is evident in the Bills 
for the abolition of the Zamindari system which have been introduced in the various 
provincial legislatures. Some of the papers included in the collection are, however, 
critical of this move; one, indeed, hints that it is “ fraught with grave social evils ”. 
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It is suggested that the impending abolition of the Zamindari system of land 
tenure will provide an opportunity for the introduction of large-scale mechanised 
co-operative or collective farming and that this would, by increasing the supply 
of food grains, release the available foreign exchange for the purchase of capital 
goods required for industrialisation. The papers concerning foreign trade discuss 
this suggestion and support the view that a healthy and rapid expansion of the 
resources can be brought about only by a system of planned development, including 
a planned regulation of external trade. Suggestions are also made for revising the 
taxation policy with a view to bringing about a better distribution of wealth and 
welfare in the community, and for the reconstruction of the railway rate structure 
so as to allow preferential treatment to the movement of raw materials and Indian 
goods within the country. 


China’s Economie Stabilization and Reconstruction. By D. K. Lizvu. New 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1948. x-+159 pp. 


A concise account of China’s economic position by the Director of the China 
Institute of Economic and Statistical Research, Shanghai. After discussing China’s 
economic background, and the new problems created by the war, the book gives 
up-to-date information on the currency problem and foreign trade, and concludes 
with a chapter on solutions to China’s international economic problems. Valuable 
statistical tables are given. 


Soviet Economie Development since 1917. By Maurice Doss. London, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1948. vii+474 pp. 18s. 


The development of the Russian economy is traced in this work from the 
November Revolution of 1917 to the period of reconstruction after the second 
World War. The first part reviews the social ideas which underlay the events of 
1917 and the economic condition of the country prior to the revolution. Thus it 
is shown that “less than 15 per cent. of the population lived in towns, and less 
than 10 per cent. derived their livelihood from industry. ... The mechanical 
horsepower in production, when measured per hundred of the population, worked 
out at only 1.6 in Russia against 13 in Germany, 24 in England and 25 in the U.S.A. 
... Many of the wage earners returned to the village in the summer to help their 
families with the harvest. . .. Capitalism in Russia still very largely took the rela- 
tively primitive form of the ‘putting out system ’.” 

The second part of the work describes, in some detail, the transformation of the 
country from this backward state to a modern industrial economy, the economic 
and social difficulties faced and overcome in the early years of the new régime, 
the development of Soviet economic policy and the successes and failures of the 
various five-year plans. One of the few tables in the book, for example, shows 
that whereas production in 1928 was approximately still at the 1913 level, output 
of the most important commodities was by 1938 about four times as great as in 
1928. However, even after this large increase in production, output per head was, 
with the exception of grain, “ well below the standards of most west-European 
countries and of America”. The plan for 1950, however, estimates that “the output 
of industry as a whole will be raised by 1950 to 48 per cent. above the pre-war 
level”. 

Finally, the author outlines the Soviet system of economic planning and the 
various production and financial plans, changes that have taken place in the location 
of industry, the organisation and status of the trade unions, the principles of Soviet 
wage policy, conditions of employment and the system of social insurance. 

A useful glossary of Soviet terms and detailed indexes of authorities and subjects 
complete a well-documented work containing much factual material. 


Les relations entre patrons et ouvriers dans l’Angleterre d’aujourd’hui. By 
Pierre WALINE. Preface by André Srecrriep. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1948. 344 pp. 


The author of this work, who is general secretary of a leading French industrial 
association and one of the employers’ representatives on the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, undertakes in this book to show how, in Great 
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Britain, the relations between management and labour and the machinery for 
these relations fit into a highly characteristic political system. It is his aim also 
to bring out the trends likely to be followed in the near future by “ institutions 
whose most original feature is that of not figuring in Acts or regulations ”’. 

Having recalled past history only to the extent necessary to enable readers 
to understand the present situation in Great Britain, the author gives a clear and 
piercing analysis of the characteristics of the British trade union movement and 
the tasks incumbent on it. He examines with equal frankness and impartiality 
the problems of substance now before the movement, owing particularly to the 
wide power it has acquired and the consequent responsibilities. 

In Chapter I, mention of the repeal of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act, 1927 1, leads Mr. Waline to examine the wide problem of the right to strike, 
both in its historical setting and against the background of present political con- 
ditions. Chapter II defines the general character of the trade union movement 
and analyses its tendencies, with special reference to the problem of the closed 
shop. The last part of this chapter is devoted to employers’ associations. 

In Chapter III the author deals with the political activity of the trade unions 
in Great Britain, calling particular attention to the close and indeed unique links 
between them and the Labour Party and to the motives for their attitude towards 
the Communist Party. 

The two following chapters are concerned with the problems of industrial 
relations, both from the standpoint of the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
as such, and as regards staff representation within establishments. In the former 
connection the author stresses the great importance of collective agreements in the 
British system ; he describes how they are prepared, analyses the scheme of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and studies the various agencies for co-operation between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations at the national level. As for the problem 
of employee representation in the undertaking, the author refers to the independent 
action taken by some employers to ensure regular contact between management 
and personnel, describes in some detail the history of the shop stewards’ movement, 
and examines the machinery for co-operation established during the two world 
wars, particularly the more recent—the joint production committees. He does 
not deny that “ these committees have declined since the close of hostilities, except 
in Government establishments” ; but he considers it ‘‘ probable that the experi- 
ments made in Britain during the war will survive it and indeed be carried further ’’. 

In a concluding section concerning trade unionism and the State, the author 
points out two essential facts which characterise the British method: one is the 
existence of a system of industrial relations based on powerful employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, which co-operate and tend towards “‘ mutual recognition 
of a monopoly in representation, to the exclusion of outsiders who might break 
the rules of the game ”—a system respected and encouraged by the authorities ; 
the other is the close liaison between the trade unions and a great political party 
*‘ which they have built up, and which they provide with most of its members 
and the essential part of its resources ”’. 

Has not the trade union movement, by its ‘‘ marriage ” with a political party, 
become a “ State within a State’? ? The author puts this question, and believes 
that it constitutes a “‘ major problem which many Englishmen still refuse to face, 
but which will have to be attacked, directly or indirectly, one of these days... 
In any other country ”’, he concludes, “‘ such a system might have caused a catas- 
trophe ; that nothing of the sort has occurred in Britain is due ... to the essential 
qualities of the British people ” ; nevertheless, he is disturbed by the “ claim to 
monopoly on the part of a majority trade union movement, to which the Govern- 
ment yields despite its care, in other spheres, to place national interests above those 
of a party”. 

In a preface, Mr. André Siegfried points out that the problem of the political 
and even national responsibility of trade unions is not exclusively British ; it is 
of a general character, and arises almost unchanged in every courtry. “ This is 
indeed only a special aspect of a still wider problem, that of the critical situation 
of the modern State, threatened on all sides by the rising tide of a new feudalism, 
which surrounds, dominates and may destroy it.” The British example shows, 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, p. 25. 
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says Mr. Siegfried, and this is the lesson he draws from the book, that “ the iron 
must be struck when it is hot— during the emergency — and a new country re-forged 
in a new world. But this task is only feasible if a changed spirit animates production 
and inspires the relations between all taking part in it.” 


Unions, Management and the Public. By E. Wight Bakke and Clark Kerr. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. xx+946 pp. 


The origin of this work on labour-management relations was the need felt by 
the authors, who are teachers of courses on labour problems, to provide adequate 
study materials for their students. The work differs from other books on the 
subject in that it presents the views of many writers, gathered from classic 
sources and contemporary works. 

It is divided into five sections, dealing with the development of trade unions, 
the response of management, collective bargaining, the terms of agreements, 
and the interests of the community. The sections are further divided into 27 
chapters, in which are presented nearly 300 selections of views expressed in the 
writings of some 170 different authorities. Each chapter opens with a brief ex- 
position of the subject, followed by the views of various authorities. The authors 
state that in the selection of opinions their object was not to support a particular 
view, but to provide the stimulus and information necessary for a discussion of the 
particular problem. The reader will in fact find some of the selections highly 
provocative. 


Indian Labour Code. By S. N. Bose. Calcutta, Eastern Law House Limited, 
1948. xiv+875 pp. 

Reproduces all the existing legislation concerning labour and labour welfare 
in India, with introductory notes and commentary. The book is well indexed. 


The Madras Ryotwari Tenant. By K. G. Stvaswamy. Part I, An Economic 
Survey. 88 pp. 5 rupees. Part II, Statistical (Rents, Yields and Tenancy Practices). 
81 pp. 5 rupees. Madras, South Indian Federation of Agricultural Workers’ Unions, 
1948. Parts I and II bound in one volume, 7 rupees. 


This book gives a comprehensive account of the growth of tenancy in the 
Province of Madras and discusses the main problems that confront the tenant. 
It deals adequately with the question of rent and its bearing on the economic and ’ 
social conditions of the tenants, and shows clearly the extent to which rent is respon- 
sible for the low standard of living among this class of cultivators. It gives, moreover, 
a vivid picture of the land tenure system and land relationships, and points out 
the various tenancy practices prevailing in the different parts of the Province. 
In the second part, statistical data concerning rent, yields and tenancy practices 
are presented and analysed in detail. 


Books Received’ 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Anthologie du eatholicisme social en France. By Jean MEGRET and Pierre BaDIN. 
Lyons, Chronique sociale de France, 1948. 208 pp. 


L’Avenir de l’entreprise. Un patronat qui s’engage. By Joseph ZAMANSKI. 
Paris, Etudes, Publications, Editions, Enseignement, 1948. 176 pp. 240 frs. 


Birth-pangs of New Kashmir. By N. S. PHapKE. Bombay, Hind Kitabs Limited, 
1948. 34 pp. 





2 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
of the Review. 
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British Rule in Palestine. By Bernard Joserps. Washington, D.C., Public 
Affairs Press, 1948. vii+279 pp. Cloth, $3.75 ; paper, $3.25. 


Collective Bargaining in the Steel Industry. By Robert Tirzove. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. v+41 pp. 75c. 


Co-operatives, Labour’s Next Opportunity. Ottawa, The Co-operative Union 
of Canada, 1948. 87 pp. 20 c. 


Diritto costituzionale. By Ferruccio Perco.esit. Bologna, U.P.E.B., 1948. 
171 pp. 850 lire. 


Diritto del lavoro. By Ferruccio PERGOLEsI. Bologna, U.P.E.B., 1948. 227 pp. 
930 lire. 


Histoire du mouvement syndical en France. Vol. II : De 1918 4 1948. By Paul 
Louis. Paris, Librairie Valis, 1948. 281 pp. 300 frs. 


The Indian Cotton Textile Industry (1947-48 Annual). Bombay, Gandhi & Co., 
1948. 184+ xxvii pp. 6 rupees. 


Industrie ed Ubieazioni. By Francesco Mauro. Vol. I: Principi e Problemi 
Generali. viii+562 pp. Illustrated. Vol II: Particolari requisti di efficienza. 
vii+743 pp. Illustrated. Milan, Ulrico Hoepli, 1944. 


L’Ingénieur devant la vie, la science et l’art. By Paul Hampanr. Liége, H. Vaillant- 
Carmanne, S.A., 1946. 121 pp. 


Les Lieux-Saints. By Bernardin Coiuin. Paris, Les Editions internationales. 
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Vocational Training of Adults 
in the United Kingdom 


The preparation of a series of monographs on vocational 
training and retraining in different countries forms part of a 
special programme of work on manpower problems which 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office author- 
ised in March 1948 for the purpose of assisting Governments, 
employers and trade unions on problems of vocational guidance, 
training and retraining, collecting information on manpower 
surpluses and deficits in relation to international migration, 
and establishing an international nomenclature. 

The present monograph—the first of the series—is confined 
to a particular aspect of the subject in the United Kingdom, 
namely, the action of the Government in organising special 
training centres for adult workers to ensure an adequate 
supply of skilled labour for essential industries. It will be 
followed by other monographs on the retraining of adults in 
other countries and on other aspects of the training problem. 
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III. Organisation of Vocational Training (Administrative Structure— 
Technical Organisation — Organisation of Government Training Centres 
—General Arrangements). 
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II. Training for the Coal Mining Industry (Preliminary Training—Train- 
ing for Employment below Ground—The Mines Mechanisation Training 
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by Marguerite THIBERT 


Studies and Reporis, New Series, No. 11 


By agreement between the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office and the Executive Secretary of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, an I.L.O. expert 
was sent to make a survey of existing facilities for vocational and 
technical training in the Far Eastern countries. The results of the 
enquiry are submitted to the Economic Commission and to the 
International Labour Organisation in this report, in which the main 
object has been to give information concerning existing conditions 
of pre-employment training of juveniles, training and retraining 
of adult workers and availability of technical personnel in the 
three main branches of economic activity: industry (including 
handicraft trades), agriculture and commerce. This is the first step 
in setting up machinery to implement the resolutions adopted by the 
second session of E.C.A.F.E. and by the Preparatory Regional 
Asian Conference of the I.L.0., from which it became evident that 
the two organisations had a common interest in the question of the 
development of training facilities in Far Eastern countries and that 
collaboration between them was desirable and practicable. 
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—THE UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN— 


a bi-monthly periodical giving an objective and accurate account of the work of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 

The Bulletin reports, concisely but thoroughly, on the work in progress. 
The Bulletin carries background information to enable the reader to 
see current developments in their perspective. 

The Bulletin publishes signed articles by leading personalities of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies; ee charts, and diagrams; 
and other features, such as a digest, a monthly calendar, and a readiig list. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, UNITED NATIONS 


Order from United Nations Sales Agents in your country. or Sales Section at United Nations, 
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LABOR AND NATION 


Special Issue on the U.S.A. in Europe 


Marshall Plan : Purposes and progress ; part of labor in program ; the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA)—its role in European recovery. 


Union of Western Europe : First seoue toward Western European economic, political 
and military unity ; outlook for European federation. 
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Legislative Series (issued in instalments every two months). Reprints and 
translations of laws and regulations. 

Annual subscription : $7.50, 37s. 6d. 


Industrial Safety Survey (quarterly). Problems of accident prevention. 
Price : per number, 50 cents, 2s. 6d. ; per year, $1.50, 78. 6d. 
Year Book of Labour Statistics (trilingual). Employment, hours of 
work, wages, prices, migration, etc. 
Price : paper, $3.00, 15s. ; cloth, $4.00, £1. 
Official Bulletin (issned at irregular intervals). Official documents and 
information concerning the International Labour Organisation, including 
the texts adopted by the Conference and other meetings. 
Price : per year, $1.00, 5s. 


NON-PERIODICAL 


Studies and Reports on economic and social subjects. 


Collections of Texts of international social or economic importance. 
Special Reports, Pamphlets and Qccasional Papers on current social 
and economic problems. At varying prices. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 
Minutes of the Governing Body. Records of discussions and decisions. 
Annual subscription : $5.00, 25s. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. Questionnaires and 
Reports, the Director-General’s Report, Final Record, and text of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. Annual subscription : $10.00, £2 10s. 

Documents of other I.L.0. Conferences. Reports and Records of regional 
and technical conferences. At varying prices. 

Documents of the Industrial Committees. Reports and Records of Proceedings. 

Annual subscription : $7.50, 378. 6d. 


Reports of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations. An 
annual summary of the work of the Organisation. 4; varying prices. 


Any publication can be purchased singly. Inclusive subscription to 
all I.L.0. publications per year: $40.00 or £10. 


Publications, specimens of periodicals, and the catalogue of current 
prices, may be obtained from the addresses overleaf. 








